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HARMONIA: A CHRONICLE 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

D1SCOKDIA 

Harmonia Church liad been built by the united subscriptions of all 
the settlers. There were some Scotch, a few Irish, and a good many 
English ; and the English were almost all Church people. When the 
vestry was constituted and an Episcopal minister nominated, it was 
an understood thing that the fabric of the church belonged to the 
people, and that the same building was to serve, should a sufficient 
number of Presbyterians or Methodists or Campbellites desire to 
meet together and have their own service. So far these other 
services had not been required. The Reverend Josiah Bloss had 
beep called by the vestry and approved by the bishop; and his 
ministrations, if they did not awaken enthusiasm, had the negative 
merit of not arousing opposition. Those who set themselves up as 
judges would say that if Mr. Bloss was not brilliant, he was safe. 
And if he had some volumes of old printed sermons from which he 
made copious extracts, why, the sermons were sound; and if they 
were not likely to improve with age, as port wine docs, neither 
would they deteriorate. On the whole, every one was reasonably 
well satisfied with Mr. Bloss in the pulpit, except perhaps Mrs. 
Haverstock; who, as.it has been said in a former chapter, had taken 
an early and public method of showing her disapproval. Mr. 
Garlick, it is true, went rarely to church, but then Mr. Garlick 
was either a socialist or an agnostic, which accounted for his 
eccentricities. Dr. Bontecoe never went, because he said he hated 
cant, which meant, so Mrs. Bloss said, that he was a godless creature; 
and no wonder that sw r eet yojpg woman could -not live with him. 
The Ellacombes always went to church, and helped greatly to the 
edification of all the worshippers by the heartiness of thefr singing. 
Mriien a fitting time came for the baptism of Edith’s bajiy—that is 
von. II B 
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to say, when the weather was neither too cold nor too hot, and 
when he was not fretful from his teeth—Mr. Bloss was notified by 
the baby’s father, who mentioned that Mr. Ellacombe would be one 
godfather and Trelease the other, while Mrs. Ellacombe would stand 
proxy for Miss de Glanvile, his wife’s aunt. 

Mr. Bloss’s dull, pompous features took on an expression of 
extreme solicitude. ‘Have you quite decided on Mr. and Mrs. 
Ellacombe 1 ’ he asked. 

‘ Certainly,’ was Harry’s reply. ‘ As far as I am concerned, I 
would as soon as not have Mrs. Ellacombe herself as godmother— 
as good a woman as ever lived. But my wife wishes her aunt to 
be godmother, which is quite natural. I asked Ellacombe, because 
I think he is a thoroughly good man; and I have the greatest 
respect for him.’ 

Mr. Bloss nodded. ‘ I have no wish to disparage Mr. Ellacombe. 

Far be it from me. Nevertheless-’ he twisted himself uneasily 

in his chair. 

’ 1 1 don’t see how you, or any one, could say anything to dispar¬ 

age old Ellacombe,’ said Tregellas. ‘ Such as he are the salt of the 
earth. I say it, though I’m no Methodist myself.’ 

‘ That is just it,’ said Mr. Bloss. ‘ Now, without intending any 
offence to you or to Mr. Ellacombe, could you not choose some 
one else for godfather 1 ’ 

‘ I don’t think I quite understand you,’ said Tregellas. 

‘And then—you said Mrs. Ellacombe was to be proxy for some 
other lady.—H—m ! Proxy ? I don’t feel clear ; perhaps that 
would not matter so much. But the godfathers should be 
members of this Church. That is important, you see.’ 

‘ I don’t see,’ said Tregellas. ‘ Are you going to tell me that 
old Ellacombe is not a fit godfather for my child—for any child 1 ’ 

‘He does not belong to our Church,’ said Mr. Bloss with 
dignity. ‘ It is within my power to refuse to recognise a member 
of another Church as godfather; and I feel it my dooty to refuse.’ 

‘ I could not have believed such a thing,’ said Tregellas. ‘ Are 
you serious 1 ’ 

Mr. Bloss nodded portentously. ‘ Perfectly serious. You see, 
Mr. Tregellas, we have certain rules for our guidance-’ 

‘ Do you mean to say that the fact of old Ellacombe—about 
as much of a saint as you’ll meet with in your earthly pilgrimage— 

t ing godfather to an infant Whom you baptize, will get you into 
t water with your bishop 1 ’ 

‘ I don’t say it would with Bishop Thrasher, but it might with 
some bishqps.’ 
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‘ Then your refusal is an indulgence of a whim of your own, 
and not dictated by your conscience ! ’ said Tregellas. 

Mr. Bloss laid his head on one side. * I have been very lax— 
extraordinarily so—in the matter of Church membership. I have 
received you, and various others whom I could mention, as members 
of this church, on trust; that is, I have required no credentials-’ 

‘ Credentials ! Credentials! ’ Tregellas repeated. ‘ What do 
you mean V 

‘You brought no letters of dismissal from the congregation to 
which you belonged.’ 

‘ Letters of dismissal! I like that! Who is going to dismiss 
me from the Church of England, sir? Not the Archbishop of 
Canterbury himself could do it, sir, as long as I chose to belong to 
the Church !’ 

‘ I mean—a—a sort of voucher-’ 

‘ Mr. Bloss,’ said Tregellas, ‘ I believe you are an Englishman • 
by birth yourself, and if so you ought to know that it is mere 
tomfoolery—mere tomfoolery—to talk of an Englishman requiring 
credentials or vouchers or anything of the sort, in order to belong 
to the Church over here.’ 

‘ I have not pressed the point, Mr. Tregellas. I said distinctly 
it was a point which I had waived in other cases besides yours. 
But one must draw a line somewhere. I do not wish to lay my¬ 
self open to the charge of laxity in connection with my office.’ 

Nobody wants you to do what is wrong,—I less than any 
man. Be sure I would never press a person to do wljat he felt 
in his soul to be wrong. But—to object to such a man as old 
Ellacombe!—I cannot understand it.’ 

Mr. Bloss, with his head on one side, said he must do his 
duty; and Tregellas bade him good-day and came away feeling 
heated and vexed. 

‘ The thundering ass! ’ he repeated as he went down the street. 

‘ The thundering ass! By Jove ! “ Dressed in a little brief authority” 
with a vengeance!’ 

It did seem as if that baby never would be christened ! Trelease,* 
to whom Tregellas applied in his perplexity, hinted that, although 
he would be pleased to stand godfather, he had conscientious 
doubts as to the doctrine of baptismal regeneration as set forth in 
the Church of England office for infant baptism, consequently he 
prayed to be excused from reading it. Tregellas begged him not 
to say another word, and went to Mr. Denning. Mr. Denning 
did not absolutely refuse, but he showed himself unwilling. He 
had his doubts too. He suggested that Mr. Tregellas should 
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choose godfathers belonging to the Church of England, and let 
Mr. Bloss perform the ceremony. 

‘ I’ll see the fellow in Jericho first,’ [said Tregellas. ‘ I’ll have 
nothing more to say to Bloss, if I have to christen the little 
beggar myself. He’ll have to put up with that or go without, if 
I can’t get somebody to do it.’ 

‘ Mr. Trelease is a clergyman,’ Mr. Denning suggested. 

‘ Trelease has got baptismal regeneration on the brain, or some 
such rot! ’ said Tregellas wrathfully. 

Mr. Denning smiled and then sighed. ‘Ah,’ said he, throwing 
himself back in his chair, ‘ he is very young, very young. He 
will get over that. Mr. Tregellas, do you really wish me to 
perform this office? I had scruples,—conscientious scruples— 
strained, perhaps. And yet I should like to oblige you. And 
though I had, as I said, certain scruples, they are not of the nature 
of Mr. Trelease’s. They are—but no—why should I trouble you 
with them 1 ’ He rested his head on his hand and was silent so 
Tong that Tregellas began to feel himself an intruder, and rose to 
take leave. 

‘Are you in a hurry?’ Mr. Denning inquired, rousing himself. 

‘ Your asking me to baptize the child took me back so many years! 
—That was a ceremony which I never could perform in a perfunc¬ 
tory manner. To be sure, in a country parish one has not dozens 
of children to baptize every week, so that the words of the office 
do not lose their significance from sheer iteration. But—which¬ 
ever way one takes it, the office itself is so full of significance— 
so full of beauty ! I remember having a great controversy on the 
subject of infant baptism with a Baptist preacher in my parish. 

I preached a sermon on the subject, which I afterwards published. 

I thought I had annihilated him completely, and I daresay he 
thought he had annihilated me. I was young then. I think I 
should hardly take the trouble now,’ he said with a smile. And 
again he leaned his head on his hand and was silent. 

. ‘Well—to get back to the business of the moment,’ he said 
presently, rousing himself; ‘ is it to be public or private ? In my 
younger days only the commoner sort, as a rule, brought their. 
children to church. That is all changed; and a good thing too.’ 

Tregellas said he would prefer it to be public. He had intended 
having the child baptized on Sunday during the service. But 
since Mr. Bloss objected to Mr. Ellacombe as a godfather, it would 
have to be some other day. He offered to call at the rectory on • 
his way back and inform Mr. Bloss what day and hour the church 
would be wanted. Mrs. Bloss, who opened the door, apologised 
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for her wrapper and curling pins and for the rector’s absence, all 
in one breath. 

‘ Oh, I reckon you can get the key when you want it,’ she said, 
when Tregellas explained why he wished to see Mr. Bloss. But 
it seemed to her a strange thing that Mr. Denning, rather than 
the rector, should perform the ceremony. Mr. Bloss, she thought, 
must surely have been quarrelliug with Mr. Tregellas, and had 
been so ill advised as not to tell her about it. Tregellas took 
leave, saying he would write a note. But on passing the post- 
office he met Mr. Bloss on the doorstep. 

‘ I have made arrangements about the christening,’ said Tre¬ 
gellas. ‘ I was going to write a note, but as I have met you that 
will do. Mr. Denning has no objection to Mr. Ellaeombe on the 
score of Methodism, so I have got him to christen the little fellow.’ 

‘Mr. Denning, eh?’ said Mr. Bloss slowly. 

‘ No objection to him, I hope?’ said Tregellas. 

‘The question is, who is Mr. Denning?’ said Mr. Bloss. 

* Why, a Church of England clergyman, to be sure. Don’t you 
know a parRon when you see him ?’ 

‘Ah!’ said Mr. Bloss, wagging his head from side to side. 

‘ That is just it. How should I know ? How should you know V 

‘ By the cut of his jib, I suppose,’ said Tregellas. 

‘ Appearances are sometimes deceptive. For aught I know he 
may be a Unitarian or an agnostic or an atheist. He is hand and 
glove with Mr. Garlick, who is an out-and-out socialist; and I 
believe all socialists are atheists.’ 

‘ I am not acquainted with the breed,’ said Tregellas. ‘ But I 
am sure Mr. Denning is a regular old-fashioned English parson, if 
ever there was one.’ 

‘ Oh, he looks like one, I grant you that. But what are looks V 

Tregellas laughed. ‘ Somebody will be telling me next that I 
am a bogus lieutenant in the navy.’ 

‘ Well, sir,’ said Mr. Bloss, ‘ I suppose you have your credentials 
or certificates, or whatever they may be called.’ 

‘ I suppose I have.’ 

‘ Whenever Mr. Denning produces his, I shall be ready to lend 
him the church.’ 

. ‘ Of course he will have no difficulty in doing that. At the 
same time, it is a little awkward for me, don’t you see ?—to have 
to go back and tell him that, after asking him as a favour to 
officiate.’ 

Mr. Bloss pursed up his lips. ‘ It is my plain duty to see that 
the church does not Buffer desecration.’ 
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Tregellas fired up. ‘ Desecration ! While you allow the church 
to be defiled with tobacco-juice every Sunday, I don’t think you 
need talk of desecration.’ 

This was a sore subject with Tregellas, who thought that at 
least as much respect should be paid to the church as to the 
quarter-deck. He had more than once urged Mr. Bloss to preach 
against the use of tobacco in church, but Mr. Bloss had invariably 
refused. He could not afford, he said, to make a deadly enemy of 
Major Forepaw. Now Major Forepaw was the chief offender. 

‘ I don’t see what that has to do with the matter in hand,’ 
said Mr. Bloss. ‘ Suppose Mr. Denning were a bogus clergyman 
—miud—I don’t say he is,—he might take upon himself to join 
a couple in holy matrimony, and where should I be then? And 
where would they be? That is a fraud that has actually been 
committed. Now, once satisfied that Mr. Denning is what he 
professes to be, he may baptize all the babies in the neighbourhood 
•with my goodwill.’ 

Tregellas went home and told his wife that, instead of matters 
being arranged, there was another hitch. 

‘ And I cannot say that Bloss is wrong this time,’ he added. 
‘ If I choose to take Mr. Denning on trust, that is no reason why 
he should. Of course he is bound to be careful.’ 

‘ And of course we should not like baby to be christened by a 
bogus clergyman. But I think I have heard Eliza say that she 
had known Mr. Denning in her youth, when he was vicar of a 
country parish.’ 

* Very likely. But we cannot very well bring forward Eliza as 
a voucher for Mr. Denning’s genuineness.’ 

‘Of course not!’ 

‘At the same time ’tis deucedly disagreeable for me to have 
to tell a man old enough to be my father that Bloss won’t let 
him christen my child in church till he satisfies him he is not a 
fraud. For that is what it comes to, really.’ 

. ‘And yet it is a thing that cannot be left to chance,’ said 
Edith. 

‘ Certainly not. Edith,’ said Tregellas after a pause, ‘ should 
you mind having him baptized privately ? It would come to the 
same thing, and then we need not trouble our heads about Bloss.’ 

‘ Oh! ’ cried -Edith, disappointed, ‘ I would much prefer the 
public baptism.’ But she agreed that the thing must be settled 
one way or the other. The weather might turn frosty or windy; 
and they had no comfortable carriage like Aunt Rachel’s to take 
the" darling to church in. 
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Finally, Tregellas decided on going to Mr. Denning and telling 
him what Mr. Bloss had said. 

Seeing how much he disliked the errand, Edith offered to go 
herself. She thought she could say what had to be said without 
giving offence. ‘ I will put on my prettiest hat,’ she said, ‘ and 
smile my prettiest smile, and make him feel that the ungracious¬ 
ness is the ungraciousness of Mr. Bloss, and that you and I feel 
that he is doing us a favour in christening the dear baby.’ Harry 
said the only objection to her plan was, that Mr. Denning might 
think he sent her because he funked saying the thing himself. No. 
He must do it, if it had to be done. 

‘ It won’t do for Bloss to go about saying that Denning is a 
fraud. He is just the kind of man to do that, unless he is satisfied 
by ocular demonstration that he is not. No doubt Denning will 
be able to show his commission, or whatever it is they call it.’ 

Tregellas did not find Mr. Denning at home when he called, 
but was desired to wait. He sat down and looked at the books 
on the table. There were among others a comparative grammar’ 
by a learned German, and two heavy tomes in plain board bindings, 
one in Italian, the other in a strange character unknown to Tre¬ 
gellas. While he was examining these books Mr. Denning 
came in. 

‘ I thought you might be here this morning, so I did not walk 
far,’ said he. ‘ You are looking at Gorresio’s edition of the Rama- 
yanaV 

‘ The Ramayana V said Tregellas. 

‘ One of the great epic poems of ancient India.’ 

‘Indeed !’ was all Tregellas could say. ‘But this is Italian.’ 

‘That is a prose translation. I was comparing it with the 
original. It is very fair—very fair. I was trying my hand at a 
bit, but I have got rusty. One does get rusty unless one keeps a 
thing up. I began a translation many years ago, but I did not 
go on with it. I—I got out of the groove—’ he laughed a short 
laugh. ‘I am not one of those philosophers who could pursue, 
learned disquisitions while the house was burning over their heads. 

I admire such men—from a considerable distance.’ 

And this, thought Tregellas, was the man of whom such an 
one as Bloss would demand credentials 1 

‘Well,’ said Mr. Denning, as he seated himself, ‘have you fixed 
the day for the christening of your son and heir?’ 

‘That is what I came about,’ said Tregellas. He went on, 
blushing under his sunburnt skin: ‘ Mr. Bloss has not finished 
with his objections yet.’ . 
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‘Indeed! And why is Bloss still in the objective case?’ said 
Mr. Denning pleasantly. 

‘He is such an ass!’ said Harry irritably. ‘Now he objects 
—I really b eg your pardon for saying it—he objects to you! 
Says he does not know, of his own proper knowledge, that you 
are a clergyman of the Church of England. Says you may be 
an agnostic or a—Unitarian—or—an atheist—for anything he 
knows.’ 

‘Or perhaps all three combined, eh V said Mr. Denning with a 
twinkle of amusement in his eyes. 

‘I felt awfully annoyed, I assure you,’ said Tregellas. ‘He 
was so pig-headed about it. He quite put his foot down. I wish 
he’d put his foot down to some purpose, for something else.’ 

‘ Yes, I know what you mean. We may all wish that. But 
“ you can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear.” In this particular 
instance, however, Bloss is quite right. He would have no business 
to lend the church to any one about whom he was not thoroughly 
•satisfied.’ 

‘ I’m glad you take his scruples in good part. I feared you 
might be offended. I thought him offensive, I know.’ 

‘I don’t know much of Bloss. Somehow we have never 
“cottoned.” I think he resented my—superficial attainments. 
He is very—h—m—very poorly educated, as you perhaps have 
observed, and the unlearned can rarely forgive those who have 
a little more learning than they themselves have. ’Tis human 
nature. Poor Bloss can’t help himself, you see. But in this par¬ 
ticular matter he is quite right. Let me see,’ said Mr. Denning, 
gazing at the bookshelf on which lay a pile of books whose covers 
resembled those on the table. 

‘There is my sermon on Infant Baptism, and some bits of 
translation from the MaMbhdrata, and—but that won’t do, of 
course.’ He sat still for a minute, with his head leaning on his 
hand. ‘ If you will wait a little while, I will look and see whether 
> I have with me the bishop’s license to the perpetual curacy of 
Marystoke, which I resigned more than twenty years ago. I will 
not be sure. It may be in England. I have travelled about ever 
since my—my resignation. I have been in India, quite out of the 
beaten track; I have been in British Burmah; not travelling in 
splendour, you understand,—my means would not allow of that. ’ 
He broke off. 

‘ I am ashamed that you should be troubled,’ said Tregellas. 

‘ No trouble at all. Bloss is quite right; I should do the same 
in his place, I ought to know where the thing is, but my memory 
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is not so good now. I had an illness many years ago, and since 
then I forget things in the strangest way.’ 

‘ Suppose you look for this document at your leisure,’ said Tre- 
gellas. 1 You can drop me a line when you have found it.’ 

Mr. Denning shook his head. ‘ No time like the present. If 
I began translating the Ramayana I might forget all about it, or 
why I wanted it. I have no one to remind me of things —now.' 

Saying that he would lie back in half an hour, Tregellas took 
leave of the old man, and sauntered up the street to Mr. Garlick’s. 

Finding the house empty he went on to Dr. Bontecoe’s. Here 
he found Mr. Garlick in the midst of a cloud of smoke arid a 
controversy with Trelease. He mentioned the new hitch that had 
occurred, and Mr. Denning’s search. 

Mr. Garlick jumped up, saying that he believed he knew where 
the document was better than Mr. Denning did. 

‘ Poor old Denning! He gets so lost sometimes that one would ' 
suppose his wits were gone.’ As they walked up the street Tregellas 
asked whether he had known Mr. Denning long. 

Mr. Garlick replied that lie had known him from boyhood. 
His father, Mr. Denning, and the present Bishop of Sarum had 
been friends at Cambridge. Mr. Denning had been reputed to be 
much the cleverest of the three. 

‘ But he is one of those men whose knowledge never seems to 
do them any good. He was talked of for a time as a rising man; 
thati was while I was a schoolboy. And then there came an 
eclipse. He fell in love with a woman much younger than himself, 
resigned his fellowship and married. He got a perpetual curacy 
somewhere in the west, and there was an end of him. I was 
travelling in India when I met him again. He was a widower 
then, and had resigned his curacy and taken to wandering. I 
happened to fall in with him when he was down with fever, and 
was able to be of some use to him. That was ten years ago. 
Then I lost sight of him again till I came out here. ’ 

By this time they had reached Mr. Denning’s house. They, 
knocked and entered. Mr. Denning was on his knees looking ovSr 
a pile of papers which he had taken from a packing case. He was 
muttering to himself as they entered. 

‘ I cannot find it,’ he said, looking up. 1 And yet I did think I 
had it with me. It will be awkward if I have .left it in England. 

I shall have to write to my man of business to look among certain 
papers he has of mine, and that will cause delay.’ 

Mr. Garlick looked round. ‘I don’t see your bullock trunk, 
he observed. ‘ The document you want may very likely be there. 
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‘ Oh no, I think not,’ said Mr. Denning, ‘ What makes you 
suggest the bullock trunk 1 ’ 

‘ When we joined company on the road to Gaur, ten years ago,’ 
said Mr. Garlick, ‘you were suffering from fever. That same 
night you were very ill. You believed yourself to be dying, and 
you bade me in case of your death take charge of a certain package 
of papers which were in a tin box in a bullock trunk and send 
them to-’ 

A sudden flush overspread Mr. Denning’s face. He put up his 
hand to his head and staggered to a seat. * Is it possible I ever 
told you such a thing 1 ’ he cried, interrupting Mr. Garlick uncere¬ 
moniously. 

1 1 am sure I did not dream it,’ Mr. Garlick replied. 

‘ I must have been off my head,’ said the other. 

‘Oh no, you were sensible enough then. But you became 
delirious during the night, I remember.’ 

‘And talked sad trash, no doubt,’ returned Mr. Denning. As 
lie spoke he went to the water pitcher which stood on a side 
table and drank a deep draught, standing with his back to his 
visitors. 

‘ You spouted a good deal of Greek, I believe,’ said Mr. Garlick. 

‘ But I was too anxious lest all the servants should take fright and 
run away and leave us in that desolate place, to attend to what 
you said.’ 

When at last Mr. Denning turned round, the flush had left his 
face and he looked haggard and ill. He threw himself into a chair 
and passed his handkerchief across his forehead, muttering that 
stooping and pulling packing cases about did not suit him. 

Tregellas apologised for all the trouble he had unwittingly 
caused, and begged him to desist from the search. If he would 
come to his house some day and baptize the child privately that 
would do as well. 

Mr. Denning, who was lying back in his chair as if exhausted, 
sat up and spoke in a tone of authority such as he might have 
used had he been in the pulpit. 

‘ It is the bounden duty of a father to have his child baptized 
before all the congregation. It is not an office to be slurred over 
or made light of. It is the infant’s birthright to be brought into 
the community of the faithful in the most solemn and public 
manner, not to be smuggled in, as it were by the back door, as if 
his enrolment under Christ’s banner were a thing to be ashamed 
of, and to be done in secret.’ He stopped, and resumed after a 
moment’s pause in his usual tone : ‘ But apart from all that, don’t 
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you Bee that, the question once having been raised, I must for my 
own sake seek for this paper till I find it, so as to satisfy Bloss 
that I am what I give myself out to be, a priest of the Church of 
England.’ 

‘Nobody doubts that except Bloss,’ said Tregellas. 'And I 
don’t suppose he really doubts it, either.’ 

‘ But Bloss’ is exactly the man who must be more completely 
satisfied of it than any other man in Harmonia. He dares not 
take me on trust.—Don’t you see that ? ’ 

He rose and left the room, and they heard him overhead 
dragging boxes about. 

The two men sat for a few moments in silence; then Mr. 
Garlick remarked that Mr. Denning would make himself ill if 
he over-exerted himself thus. He did not like the flushed look he 
had just now, and would go and help him. He went out and 
presently returned with Mr. Denning, who held a tin box in his 
hand. 

‘ Garlick was right after all,’ said Mr. Denning to Tregellas. 

He opened the box and took from it a small bundle of papers, 
which he unfolded one by one. There was one, however, in a sealed 
envelope, the superscription of which he merely glanced at, and 
then put it back in the box. 

1 Look,’ he said, spreading the papers on the table. 1 Here are, 
first, my letters of deacon’s orders; secondly, my letters, of priest’s 
orders; and thirdly, what I was looking for when you came in: 
the bishop’s license to the perpetual curacy of Marystoke.’ 

‘ I should say that ought to be enough to satisfy fifty Blosses,’ 
said Tregellas. 

‘ Let us hope so. I will take them to him at once.’ He looked 
at his coat. ‘ Rather shabby, eh 1 ’ ho remarked. 

‘ What is the matter with it 1 ’ said Mr. Garlick. ‘ It is quite 
good enough for Bloss.’- 

‘I hardly think so,’ 3aid Mr. Denning. ‘Bloss is, I take it, 
like some dogs with whom I have been acquainted. He won’t jx? 
so likely to snarl if he sees me in a decent coat. Excuse me 
for a moment.’ 

When he came back he had transformed himself—as far as dress 
could do it—into a country parson of the old school. ‘ Come with 
me if it is not out of your way, ’ he said as he walked forth. When 
the three gentlemen were shown into the study of the rectory, Mr. 
Bloss, who was toasting his knees by the fire, rose with a troubled 
look, as if uncertain of what nature their errand might be. 

Mr. Denning spoke first. 
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‘Mr. Tregellas tells me you object to lend the church to me for 
his child’s baptism till you have seen my credentials. I have 
brought them to show you.’ He spread the three documents out 
on the table. ‘ You are satisfied, I hope,’ he said when Mr. Bloss 
had road them. 

‘Perfectly satisfied,’ the other returned. ‘Of course I always 
supposed you were all right ; still I was bound to' be certain for 
the sake of my flock. You know yourself that there is no telling 
who’s who in these parts. No offence to you, sir.’ 

Mr. Denning waved his hand. ‘ No offence at all. I might 
have been an impostor for aught you knew.’ 

‘Oh,’ Mr. Bloss blurted out, ‘I’m sure everybody in Harmonia 
has the greatest respect for Mr. Denning.’ 

‘ Much obliged to everybody,’ the other returned carelessly, as 
he folded up his papers and replaced them in his pocket. 

‘ And what day do you propose having the christening V Mr. 
Bloss asked. 

Tregellas said the day after to-morrow would do as well as any. 
He would have to send a message to the Ellacombes. 

‘ Ah,’ said Mr. Bloss, shaking his head, ‘ I could wish I had pre¬ 
vailed with you, Mr. Tregellas, to have had a godfather belonging 
to your own Church. I think you are wrong, sir. I can’t prevent 
you, but I feel bound to protest.’ 

‘You can’t tell me that my child’s eternal welfare will be 
jeopardised because I give him a Methodist godfather, eh?’ said 
Harry. He was not clever at theological argument, but he felt 
sure he had Mr. Bloss in a corner now. 

Mr. Bloss pursed up his mouth. ‘ Oh no, no! I don’t go quite 
so far as that. But there is the feeling of the thing, don’t you see. 
Why choose a godfather out of your own communion V 

‘ But observe,—pray observe,’ said Mr. Denning, ‘ a Methodist— 
at least a Methodist of the old school—does not deny the validity 
of any office or doctrine of the Church. The first Methodists con¬ 
sidered themselves as forming a society within the Church. And 
moreover, you must remember that every Englishman’s birthright 
is membership of the Church. He has a right to call upon her for 
every pffice and every sacrament which she can bestow, or he can 
participate in, from his infancy to his grave. See what a difference 
that makes, Mr. Bloss. The Church of England is no close 
corporation like the churches in this country, or the various sects 
at home. She is the national Church, the common, spiritual 
mother of every Englishman.’ 

‘Well, Wbll, that is just according to the view you please to 
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take of it, I should suppose,’ said Mr. Bloss, who evidently did not 
covet an argument with Mr. Denning. 

While the foregoing conversation was proceeding, Mr. Garliek had 
been examining the few books which formed Mr. Bloss’s theological 
library. Looking round with one open in his hand, ‘By the bye, Bloss,’ 
said he, ‘didn’t you give us part of this sermon last Sunday?’ 

Now Mr. Garliek, who often abstained from attendance at 
church, had happened to go the preceding Sunday, and he remem¬ 
bered with distinctness certain paragraphs, good in substance though 
paltry in delivery, which were dovetailed with certain other para¬ 
graphs so exceedingly jejune in thought and so poor in diction, 
that he felt quite sure that these were the offspring of the Blossian 
brain, and that those were the offspring of the brain of some one 
else, with the diction of them modified d la Bloss. Now Mr. 
Garlick’s question was simple enough, and put without any appear¬ 
ance of malice. But, to the surprise of all three visitors, Mr. 
Bloss’s countenance showed the deepest annoyance. 

‘ I was suffering from sick headache all last week,’ he said with 
an assumption of dignity, ‘and I was unable to study. The 
sermon had to be finished, whether or no: so I just—just made a 
few extracts which appeared to be—a—-appeared to be appropriate. 
It would hardly do for a clergyman to get up and say he had not 
got his sermon ready.’ 

‘ Why not V said Mr. Garliek. ‘ The congregation would get out 
half an hour earlier.’ 

Tregellas laughed, and said he thought the women expected the 
sermon. 

‘ You should fast twice a week, Bloss,’ said Mr. Garliek. ‘ That, 
and some spade exercise in your gardeu, would soon do away with 
your headaches.’ 

Mr. Bloss looked angrier than ever. ‘ Mr. Garliek, sir! ’ he 
exclaimed, ‘ we have no such papistical observances in the Episcopal 
Church.’ 

But it was the allusion to the spade exercise which really made, 
him wrathful. 

‘Papistical, is it?’ said Mr. Garliek meekly. ‘I speak under 
correction. I thought fasting was an ancient Jewish observance. 
What do you say, Denning?’ 

‘Jewish—Jewish. Not a doubt of it,’ said Mr. Denning. 

‘ By the bye,’ Mr. Garliek remarked, as he put the book of 
sermons back in its place, ‘ why don’t you give us one of Kobertsoh’s 
sermons once in a way, when you don’t feel up to writing one 
yourself?’ * 
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‘ Robertson!’ Mr. Bloss pursed up his lips and shook his head. 
‘ Robertson is not sound.’ 

‘Not sound, eh V Mr. Garlick inquired, with something between 
a sigh and a groan. ‘ I suppose you never happened to hear him V 

‘ No, sir, I never did,’ said Mr. Bloss, in a tone which signified 
that he would not if he could. 

‘ Ah ! I did once. I was a mere boy, but I shall not forget it 
if I live to be a hundred. The chapel was packed to the very 
pulpit steps. Rich and poor, old and young, all were entranced. 
Such eloquence, such lucidity, I shall never hear again. Boys don’t 
often listen to sermons, but none could have helped listening to 
that sermon.’ 

‘ He was indeed the modern Chrysostom,’ Mr. Denning observed. 

‘Well, sir,’ said Mr. Bloss, ‘you see it’s my place to teach, my 
flock right views. It don’t so much matter about the eloquence. 
Mere eloquence won’t save you nor me.’ 

‘ It takes more than “ mere eloquence,” as you say,’ said Mr. 
Denning, turning to look at the books. ‘ You ought to have the 
homilies to fall back on. I suppose there is no suspicion of their 
soundness. I have often read part of a homily to my people when 
I did not feel prepared. Of course that was in early days; one 
gets a stock of one’s own in time to fall back on. But I believe 
you have not been in orders very long, Mr. Bloss 1 ’ 

‘No, sir, I have not,’ said Mr. Bloss. And evidently Mr. Bloss 
did not like the question any more than he liked Mr. Garlick’s 
allusion to spade exercise. 

* Well,’ said Mr. Denning kindly, ‘ I have a good many books, 
old and new. Como and look them over when you feel inclined.’ 

And so they parted, leaving Mr. Bloss more sore and angry 
than any one of them imagined. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

WHO WAS THE THIEF? 

When the christening day was settled, a message was sent to Eliza 
through her husband, to say that Mrs. Tregellas wished her to 
accompany her to church and hold the baby. 

Eliza was pleased, but she chose to take it as a matter of 
course that she should be asked. ‘Of eourse missus wouldn't, 
give him to that old black woman to hold, with me there—I should 
think not! ’ 

‘ And who’s to do the christening ? ’ said Eliza, recurring to the 
subject when the supper things were put away and she and her 
husband sat, he with his pipe, she with her knitting, one on each 
side of the fire, with Smut between them. 

Thomas took a whiff or two before he replied that Parson Den¬ 
ning was the man. 

‘ Passon Denning ! ’ said Eliza, almost jumping out of her chair. 

‘ Passon Denning! Are you quite sure, Thomas ? ’ 

‘ Sartain sure,’ Thomas replied. 

‘ What ever shall I do 1 ’ said Eliza, half to herself. 

‘ Do 1 Why, do nothing.’ 

‘ Do nothing! ’ She went to the peg where hung her bonnet 
and shawl. 

‘ Thomas, I ought to spake to missus before I’m an hour older. 
That man is a thief! ’ 

‘Be you ’mazed, ’Liza?’ said Thomas peevishly, for he hated 
talking while he was smoking his pipe. 

‘ Well, I’ll wait till to-morrow, but I don’t believe I shall sleep 
a wink to-night.’ 

‘ I never see sich a woman as you be for going off both bolts,’ 
Thomas remarked. ‘ An’ arter all it ain’t your business.’ 

‘ There’s a time to be silent and a time to spake, and I believe 
the time is come for spaking.’ 

‘Well, I wouldn’t be so sartain sure. Ef they was To putt ’ee 
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in the witness-box now an’ mak ’ee take your Bible oath, what 
could ’ee say agin passon V 

‘ La, Thomas ! Haven’t I told ’ee how ’twas the talk of the 
parish twenty years agone—how he stole the money the people had 
subscribed for the new schoolhouse?’ 

Thomas grunted. Eliza went on. 

‘ Twenty years agone last Michaelmas, and I minds it like if 
’twas yesterday. Why, if he hadn’t been a passon he’d ha’ been 
sent to Botany Bay.’ 

* Well, I want to know whether it is fair to blacken a man’s 
character because of parish gossip you heard twenty years ago 1 If 
parish talk is to be brought up agin a body, I say nobody would be 
safe; not the hold Admiral if he was alive, nor you, nor me. I 
don’t hould wi’ talk. I niver did,’ said Thomas, Bhaking his head. 

‘ It might be parish talk, but ’twas gospel truth for all that,’ 
said Eliza. 

. ‘ And he warn’t took up, nor tried, nor nothing 1 ’ 

‘ No. He and she just went off quiet like, and nobody know’d 
for sure where to. But I heerd tell ’twas to furrin parts where the 
bishop couldn’t catch un.’ 

‘ Ho! ho! ’ laughed Thomas. ‘ You mean to tell me the bishop 
didn’t disrate him 1 And he warn’t took up and putt in the clink, 
nor nothing 1 ’ 

‘ It was just as I say,’ said Eliza. ‘ An’ I’m going to spake to 
missus fust thing to-morrow. I can’t stand by and see that baby 
christened by a man that’s been a thief.’ 

Thomas made no answer, but he filled his pipe again, which 
was a sign of perturbation of spirit. 

When Edith saw her old nurse come in on the following 
morning, she supposed Thomas had made a mistake as to the day, 
but Eliza said Thomas had given the message right, only she 
wanted to speak a word, if missus pleased. 

‘Come into the dining-room and have a cup of coffee,’ said 
Edith. ‘ Mr. Tregellas is not in yet.’ She made her sit by the 
fire, and poured her out a cup. 

Eliza made an attempt to drink it, but her. mind was too 
anxious. She put her. cup and saucer down on the hearth and 
said: ‘ I've got something on my mind I feel I ought to say, 
ma’am, and I hope you’ll not take it ill. You know I'm as fond of 
you as if you were my own child—bain’t I now 1 ’ 

* Yes, you dear old thing, I believe you are,’ said Edith, patting 
her haud. ‘ Now then, out with it. Have I been doing anything 
wrong with baby, and are you come to scold me for it 1 ’ 
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‘ ’Tis about the dear baby, ma’am; but I bain’t going to scold. 
I hope I know my place better. ’Tis about the christening. If 
you plaize, ma’am, I feel I ought to spake a word-’ 

‘ Well, it is high time he should be christened, you know,’ said 
Edith. 

‘ But not by Mr. Denning, ma’am—not by Mr. Denning, that has 
no business to call hisself a passon,’ said Eliza, clasping her hands 
in her earnestness. 

‘ What nonsense is this, Eliza ? ’ cried Edith. ‘ He is a clergy¬ 
man, and a good and learned man. And I wish he were our 
clergyman instead of Mr. Bloss ! ’ 

1 Missus, I want to know this : is a passon a ra’al passon that’s 
stole money and run’d away 1 For that’s what Passon Denning 
did, so sure as I’m sitting here.’ 

‘ Eliza, Eliza, how can you say such things 1 ’ cried Edith. 

‘ ’Tis the truth, ma’am. An’ if he christens that dear baby, it 
won’t be christened right; an’ it won’t be lucky for him neither. 
Oh ! don’t ’ee go for to bring bad luck on your eldest. Don’t ’ee 
now!—And his double teeth to come yet! ’ said Eliza with tears 
in her eyes. 

‘ But my dear creature, I feel so sure that you are mistaken,’ 
Edith began. 

Tregellas’s step and voice were heard outside, and Eliza rose. 

1 It’s no mistake, ma’am, though you’ve only my word for it. It’s 
as true as true.’ 

Edith bade her stay with the baby till she had given Mr. 
Tregellas his breakfast. ‘ As for me, you have quite taken away 
my appetite, though I don’t believe a word of what you have been 
telling me,’ she said. 

When Harry had been told the errand which had brought Mrs. 
Rosevear over so early, he laughed aloud, and declared that it was 
the biggest mare’s nest ever invented. When Edith proposed 
that they should have Mrs. Rosevear in and hear if she had any¬ 
thing more definite to tell, he at first refused, saying that it would, 
be an insult to a learned and respectable man to listen to any such 
slander against him. 

‘ But,’ said Edith, ‘ let us distinguish. Eliza is much troubled 
about it. She has not come to tell me this tale in a gossiping 
spirit. She tells me because she is afraid lest' some bad luck 
should come to bab-ydf Mr. Denning christens him. No doubt, it 
is all a mistake. But she believes it, nevertheless.’ 

Tregellas was persuaded at last to see Eliza and hear what 
she had to say: though he declared beforehand thaf nothing 
von. n c 
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should induce him to believe that such a man as Mr. Denning was 
a thief. 

‘Now, Eliza, I am going to cross-examine you,’ he began. 
‘ You say Mr. Denning stole money and ran away. How do you 
know that?’ 

‘ ’Twas the talk of the parish, sir,’ said Eliza 

Tregellas asked whether it seemed to her a right thing to take 
away a person’s character with parish gossip. 

That, said Eliza, was like what Thomas had said. Being 
further pressed as to her knowledge, she could only say it was a 
thing that had never been contradicted, as far as she knew. She 
had been parlour-maid at the rectory of Stoke-upon-Hill, when Mr. 
Denning was the parson of Marystoke, the next parish. Her 
master and Mr. Denning were friends, and Mr. Denning would 
constantly drop in about tea-time and talk politics and argufy by 
the hour. And all at once there was this cry got up against him; 
that he had stolen money which had been subscribed by the 
parishioners for building a new schoolhouse. And then before a 
body could turn round like, or there was any clear knowledge of 
what was to be done to him, he was gone—clean gone as if he had 
melted away; he and Mrs. Denning both; and there was a new 
parson at Marystoke. That, she would take her Bible oath to; 
and his name was Chumleigh West. ‘ Some folks did say as how 
the bishop had put Passon Denning out, but most said he’d run’d 
away ’cause he was afeared o’ the bishop and the law.’ 

Tregellas considered for a moment. There was no gainsaying 
Eliza’s thorough belief in the tale she told; but as she herself 
admitted, it was all hearsay. On the other hand, there was a 
man of Mr. Garlick’s stamp ready to vouch for Mr. Denning. 
Tregellas mentally weighed Mr. Garlick’s words, even the very 
tones of his voice, as he had spoken of his elderly friend. It was 
impossible that one man should so speak of another were that other 
a thief. Nor would such a man as Mr. Garlick, a man of scientific 
tastes and apparently in easy circumstances, allow himself to be 
so intimate with a thief. It was evident from what he had said, 
that, though he had lost sight of Mr. Denning for long intervals, 
he knew the principal facts in his life, He knew of his marriage, 
his resignation of his living, his wife’s death, wandering about the 
world. Tregellas told Eliza of these grounds for his belief that 
she must be mistaken. But Eliza would only shake her head and 
say that time would show. And how was it neither Mr. nor Mrs. 
Denning ever came to say good-bye to the family at Stoke-upon- 
Hill rectory ? 
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Nor was it till Edith had convinced her by reading to her the 
Twenty-sixth Article out of the Prayer-book, that the baby’s 
christening would be valid in any case, that Eliza would be 
persuaded to attend the ceremony. She came, dressed in her best, 
with a lugubrious countenance, and a Cassandra-like feeling that 
if anything did happen to tho child in his teething, she would know 
how it had come about. 

There had been a rumour that Mr. Bloss and Mr. Tregellas 
had had a difference, though what that difference was nobody 
seemed to know. Some, who had heard that Mr. Denning was to 
perform the ceremony, supposed that Mr. Bloss would forbid him; 
and these attended church, uninvited, to the detriment of their 
domestic concerns, in the hopes of seeing a battle royal. There 
was no battle royal, but there was something quite as unexpected: 
an address delivered by Mr. Denning in his surplice, not from the 
pulpit, but from the reading desk. 

He himself had not intended to give one when he entered the 
church. If he had been asked to do so, he would have stoutly 
refused, and would have abode by his refusal. 

But when he saw around him this little company of his own 
country people, so many thousand miles away from their dear father- 
land, a sudden sense of their common exile, and of the common 
loss they suffered in that exile, overcame him. And because of 
this the fire kindled within him, till at last he spoke as he had not 
spoken during all the years he had been a wanderer. He addressed 
them as fellow-pilgrims in search of a better country, as fellow 
members of that glorious and beloved Church which is the common 
mother of every Englishman. He spoke comfortable words to the 
English Methodists present, declaring to them that the Church of 
England was their Church as well as his Church; that, whether 
or no they chose to recognise their heirship, they were co-heirs to¬ 
gether. He reminded them of the origin of the English Church, 
and drew a parallel between the great baptizing of the multitude 
in Jerusalem and in the Jordan, in the first days of the Christian 
Church, and the baptizing of the ten thousand heathen Saxons by 
Augustine and his monks. Then he spoke of the origin of the 
rite, of the various ceremonies which had gradually crept in, and 
which had been abolished by their own Church when the spiritual 
yoke of corrupt Borne had become too grievous to be borne; also 
of the controversies which had arisen in the early Churches 
respecting infant and adult baptism; giving them from the stores 
of his erudition the dicta of the various Christian writers for 
and against. He told them how the baptismal robe, which it was 
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the natural and commendable desire of a mother to have as costly 
as her means would allow, to enrobe her darling withal, was a 
survival of the ancient custom of the chrism, the white vesture 
in which the infant was wrapped after its baptism. In conclusion, 
he entreated his hearers to remember constantly with glad hearts 
in what a glorious heritage they were participators, and bade them 
be thankful all their lives that they were among the company of 
the baptized in the Church of England. 

The hearts of the little company were stirred, and many pressed 
round Mr. Denning at the church door to thank him for his words. 
Among these Mr. Ellacombe was foremost. ‘ Sir,’ he said, offering 
his hand, ‘ if all clergymen would preach like that, I believe there 
would be less dissent.’ 

Mr. Denning, who appeared to shrink from the thanks and 
greetings, said, smiling, ‘ Ay, ay, if John Wesley and John Wesley’s 
father had not been priests of the Church of England, where would 
you Methodists have been?’ and then he slipped away, and walked 
quickly to his own house, sending a message to Mrs. Tregellas to 
excuse himself from dining with her that day. 

As does happen sometimes, those who felt the most said the 
least. These were Thomas and Eliza, and Trelease the ex-curate. 

Mrs. Macfarlane was the only American in the invited company, 
and a good deal of the discourse was over her head. She, however, 
happened to be listening while Mr. Denning was explaining the 
ancient use of the chrism, and the practical effect of that part of 
the discourse on her was the laying out of twice the amount of 
money she had intended to spend on a fine piece of lace to finish 
off her baby’s christening dress, and a determination to have the 
baby christened the very next Sunday after the dress was finished. 

Thomas Rosevear, who at various times since his marriage had 
been urged by class leaders and local preachers to join the ‘ con¬ 
nexion,’ and who had felt himself more than once on the verge of 
giving way, declared that after hearing such a discourse as Mr. 
Denning’s nothing would ever draw him away from the Church. 

" A churchman he had been born, and a churchman he would die. 

Eliza, who had listened attentively—wondering all the time how 
a man should be able to preach like that, and yet be a thief—Eliza 
said the discourse was very fine, but if you came to talk of gospel, 
she didn’t see much gospel in it for her part. And what a hypocrite 
he must be! 

‘ I don’t know what you’d have,’ said Thomas. ‘ You’m somethin’ 
like those folks I hearn tell about in church that ha<} a strong 
deloosioirso that they should believe a lie.’ 
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‘An’ ’tain’t no lie neither,’ said Eliza ‘An’ I du call it a very 
onbecomia’ thing for a man to go arquotin’ Scriptnr’ agin his own 
wife.’ 

‘ I’m dashed if I knaw’d ’twas Scriptur’,’ said Thomas. 

‘Now, Thomas, don’t ’ee swear : now don’t ’ee.’ 

‘ I bain’t swearin’,’ said Thomas stoutly. ‘ I never du swear. 
The hold Admiral says once, says he, to the fust lieutenant—’twas 
when he was cappen of the Arethusa .—says he, “ I don’t allow 
swearin’ on board my ship, sir. It’s dem’d ungentlemanly—dem’d 
ungentlemanly.” So it is.’ 

Thomas gave his opinion in full the next time he found himself 
at work in Tregellas’s garden. 

‘ That’s what I call a ra’al passon. A man that can give chapter 
and varse and go to the root o’ the matter like, without any fumblin’ 
and stumblin’ and hummin’ and hawin’, an’ saying Oh Lord, and 
a-thumpin’ o’ the cushion as if he was going to bate the dust out 
of un. That’s the kind o’ passon for me. Talk o’ bishop disrating 
of he! He ought to bo a bishop hisself. I told ’Liza, says I, 
“ You may talk till doomsday afore you’ll make me believe that a 
learned gentleman like he stole money. It’s all my eye, you know.” 
I’ve lived wi’ gentlemen all my life, an’ I’m proud to say I knaws 
a gentleman when I sees un. Now, if any one told me that thero 
Bloss had stole money, I’d not think more than once or twice about 
it. A’, looketh bilious mostly, like a little greengrocer that doth 
not pay his way. A fellow that doth not know a B from a bull’s 
foot, I say, an’ had not the wit to raise so much as a crop o’ curly 
greens where he come from : so the folk du say. No, sir, ’Liza is 
a well-mailing woman. I bain’t a-going for to run down ’Liza 
arter being joined wi’ her in holy matterimony so many year. But 
her hath got hold of the tale by the wrong eend, an’ her can’t let 
go of it to save her life. Faymales is that way, mostly, an’ a’ 
believe they can’t help themselves, so we husbands has tu putt up 
with ’em.’ 



CHAPTER XXX 

MR. DENNING APOLOGISES 

Now Mrs. Bloss had peeped into the church while the christening 
was going on, out of curiosity to see the baby’s christening robe; 
which, as Mrs. Macfarlane had told her, was of costly lace and 
satin, and had been sent to Mrs. Tregellas by her aunts in England. 
She saw it at a distance; but what woman was ever satisfied with 
seeing real lace at a distance 1 Mrs. Bloss at least could not be 
satisfied till she had felt it and fingered it, and held it up to the 
light and found out its exact cost. So she sat down and waited 
till the ceremony should be over, and thus she became a hearer of 
the address which Mr. Denning had intended only for his com¬ 
patriots. It would be saying too much for Mrs. Bloss’s mental 
calibre to say that she appreciated the address either in its erudition 
or its eloquent simplicity; but she was fully sensible that she had 
never heard anything in the least like it before. And she heard 
the sounds of approval and the thanks addressed to Mr. Denning 
at the church door, as she pressed forward to see the baby which 
Eliza held in her arms. She heard too, just at her elbow, that 
chit of a girl, Kate Haverstock, wish that Mr. Denning would 
preach every Sunday, because then there would be some pleasure 
in going to church. She went home wrathful because of this; and 
though she did not tell Mr. Bloss this particular item, what she 
did tell him made him even more wrathful than she was herself. 
The news she told at the dinner-table was that Mr. Denning had 
preached a sermon—or as good as a sermon—from the reading 
desk, after the christening was over. So disturbed was Mr. Bloss, 
that Mrs. Bloss wished when it was too late that she had kept her 
news till after dinner. He sent away his fried chicken untouched, 
nor could his appetite be brought back by sweet pickled peaches. 
He was sure that Mr. Denning had stolen a march on him, to show 
off his English college learning and make him—the rector—small 
in the eyes of his flock. He felt all the more angry because of the 
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discovery Mr. Garlick had made; and he was ready to execrate his 
own folly in not having kept his private books under lock and key. 
That Mr. Denning should have said that he himself had frequently 
read a portion of a homily in his younger days, had not comforted 
Mr. Bloss at the time, nor did the remembrance of it tend to assuage 
his wrath. It did not matter whose sermons he preached, as long 
as they were sound, but that he should preach sermons which had 
not proceeded from his own brain was, he conceived, entirely his 
own private business : just as private as if he dyed his hair or wore 
false teeth. 

‘ I call it a mean trick of Mr. Denning,’ he said. 1 If he wished 
to occupy my pulpit, why could he not come and ask me in a 
straightforward manner V 

‘ It was real mean, if you look at it in that my, 1 said Mrs. Bloss. 

‘ I don’t know in what other way I am to look at it,’ said he. 
He had not told his wife the episode of the book of sermons. 

1 He didn’t get into the pulpit; he just stood at the reading 
desk, sort of sideways,’ said Mrs. Bloss, wishing to minimise the 1 
effect of her news. 

1 It comes to the same thing. It was a mean trick. Of course 
he wanted to air his Cambridge learning,’ said Mr. Bloss with a 
bitterness he could not conceal. 

‘ Well, he is learn’d,’ said Mrs. Bloss, who felt that as there 
was no gainsaying the fact she might as well make a merit of 
acknowledging it. ‘ Yes, I should say he was quite a learn’d man. 
lie talked as if he had been acquainted with them all.—Fathers 
he called them—Irenseus and Tertullian and Augustine and 
Gregory and I don’t know who besides. Yes, he reeled it all off 
by heart, just so. He hadn’t a scrap of paper with him. I could 
see that from where I sat.’ 

‘ Augustine and Gregory ! ’ Mr. Bloss exclaimed. ‘ Are you 
sure, Araminta?’ 

‘ Certain, because it' made me think of Dr. Gregory’s syrup, 
that I used to take for my cough when I was a girl.’ 

‘ Pshaw ! Gregory was a pope. And Augustine—Augustine 
was either a Roman Catholic bishop or a monk. He was a Roman 
Catholic anyhow.’ 

‘ Well, you couldn’t have told that by what Mr. Denning said. 
Come to think of it, he called Augustine a missionary, and likened 
him to the missionaries that go out nowadays to Burmah and 
Africa and those places. That “intrepid missionary” he called 
him, “ who went among the heathen of that distant isle with no 
powerful government to back him, no man-of-war’s guna to avenge 
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him if he lost his life, but only in the strength of the Lord God.” 
Those were his very words. And then he told how he baptized 
ten thousand at once: with assistants, of course. I thought to 
myself, they must have been mighty smart, and even so they must 
have dipped them by bunches. The Bible tells of three thousand 
being baptized at once, and I don’t see well how they could beat 
that record.’ 

‘ Oh,’ said Mr. Bloss, ‘ I suppose he would call that tradition! 
Tradition! ’ 

‘Well, tradition or not, it sounded mighty fine. Only I don’t 
see after all what business he had to bring Roman Catholic monks 
and popes into a sermon.’ 

‘ What business, indeed! I shall let him know what I think 
of it,’ said Mr. Bloss. 

Mr. Bloss found no reason to alter his resolve by what he heard 
when he walked abroad the next day. The first person he met 
was Major Forepaw, and the first word Major Forepaw uttered 
showed that he had gone over to the enemy. 

‘ Why,’ he cried, ‘ what’s this ? Quite a shining light we have 
got in the midst of us, and all under a bushel. Did not you know 
anything about it 1 ’ 

Mr. Bloss professed his ignorance. 

1 Do you mean to say you did not know 1 Why, right here in 
Harmonia, we have the most elegant preacher! Macfarlane hap¬ 
pened in church yesterday morning while that christening was 
going on, and was mightily enthused. Says Mr. Denning’s got 
the finest delivery of any preacher he’s heard since he left the old 
country.’ 

‘ Oh, you allude to Mr. Denning?’ said Mr. Bloss. 

1 Say, you should lend him your pulpit once in a while. It 
would draw, depend on it.’ 

Mr. Bloss put on his gravest look; he became indeed quite as 
grave as if he were an undertaker conducting a first-class funeral. 
‘Major,’ he said, ‘you speak of the pulpit as if it were a kind of 
stage.’ 

‘Well, it is, sorter. People do like to be interested, I know 
that much. And they will go to the house that offers the greatest 
attraction. You can’t blame them for it, either. When they can 
pay their money,’ why shouldn’t they take their choice ?’ 

Mr. Bloss frowned. ‘I do not expect,’ he said, with great 
deliberation, ‘ ever to ask Mr. Denning to occupy my pulpit, sir.’ 

* Suit yourself,’ said the Major, changing his quid. ‘ I don’t 
care. I was just thinking whether we couldn’t induce him to give 
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us a lecture or two on some popular subject. People seem to 
want something to wake ’em up; seems a pity to have a man 
right here who can orate, and not make use of him.’ 

‘ That may be all very well,’ said Mr. Bloss. 1 That is your 
business, not mine. Mine is, to see that wrong doctrine is not 
preached in my pulpit.’ 

Major Forepaw turned on his heel, muttering that it was hard 
to tell what was wrong doctrine in these days, and Mr. Bloss went 
his way up the street, his temper by no means improved by the 
colloquy with his churchwarden. 

There was the usual group gathered in front of the grocery, 
waiting till the postmaster should have sorted the mail bag which 
had just arrived. And towards the group Mr. Denning was 
advancing slowly. 

So far, Mr. Denning and Mr. Bloss had had the slightest possible 
acquaintanceship. As Mr. Denning had expressed it, they had 
never ‘ cottoned.’ Mr. Denning, it is true, had been always careful 
to give a courteous ‘ good-day ’ to his younger clerical brother, and' 
there had been occasions when they had shaken hands. But 
nothing like a friendly intercourse had ever sprung up, or seemed 
likely to spring up: there had never been anything like an exchange 
of newspapers, or of books, still less of clerical views. They had 
held off, each from the other. To Mr. Denning it was a matter 
of amazement—sometimes even of (indignant amazement—that 
oub so little fitted to guide men as the Reverend Josiah Bloss, 
rnould have been placed in the position of minister even in such a 
pioneer settlement as Harmonia. He had heard of Mr. Bloss’s 
, career, such as it was. It was quite an open secret, and there 
was nothing in it that could be called intrinsically discreditable. 
He was the son of a tenant farmer in one of the eastern counties, 
and had emigrated to the State of New Jersey expecting to make 
his fortune as a market-gardener. Failing signally in the attempt, 
he had contrived to gain admittance into a theological seminary 
connected with the Episcopal Church, taking advantage of the 
assistance tendered to young aspirants of small means; whence! 1 , 
after following the prescribed theological course, he had emerged 
as a deacon. After passing a year in that chrysalis state in a 
small, obscure parish, where, if he had but little power for good, 
he was equally powerless for harm, he had been o'rdained minister. 
He had married immediately after his ordination, and had spent 
the few years between that and his coming to Harmonia at various 
places, resigning each parish for some particularly good reason; a 
reason sometimes connected with his wife’s health, sometimes with 
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his own, but chiefly on the score of the want of support given him 
by unappreciative congregations. There was nothing against the 
man as far as his origin went. The great missionary, Moffat, 
began life as an under-gardener, and others hare sprung from even 
lower in the ranks than he, and have attained as high, and higher. 
It was neither the market-gardening nor the failure in the market- 
gardening that was against Bloss, it was Bloss himself. He was 
wont to magnify his office, and was exacting in his demands on 
his parishioners’ respect, because of his office. But how should a 
man be respected in Harmonia or elsewhere, who had gained for 
himself the reputation of caring for his loaves and fishes and for 
little else? This was the reputation Mr. Bloss had gained for 
himself. All that he did get, he felt to be no more than his due, 
and when the, loaves and fishes were scanty, when hams and 
chickens, and pounds of butter and barrels of flour, came not like 
the heavenly manna, in gentle succession, so that he had to put 
his hand into his pocket and pay for his housekeeping, he grumbled 
loudly in the vestry, and carried his railings even into the pulpit; 
belabouring his flock with chapter and verse both from the Old 
Testament and the New; deeming that they well deserved a whip 
with as many such scorpions as he could tag on to it. 

Such a course is hardly likely to make a man respected in his 
parish. Add to this his bodily presence which, owing to the disuse 
of the out-of-door manual labour to which he had been bred, was 
heavy and pompous, but devoid of dignity; his shallow education, 
and a delivery so bad that it made his poor, thin discourses sound 
even poorer and more jejune; and it will, perhaps, provoke the 
indignant wonder of others besides Mr. Denning that one so badly 
equipped should come to be trusted with the cure of souls, even in 
Harmonia, And Mr. Bloss was hardly likely to improve as years 
rolled over his head. For having so little learning, ho thought 
little of it, and carefully nursed in himself the delusive idea that 
learning, mere carnal learning, was detrimental to the delivery of 
the pure Gospel. It had never occurred to him to ask how it 
Would have fared with him in his feeble ministry of the Word, 
but for the carnal learning of churchmen of a former generation; 
for, though he had gone through the required course of study at 
the theological seminary of Chinquapin, he would have been hard 
bested had he been required to expound the New Testament from 
the original Greek, or the Old from the original Hebrew. 

Such was Mr. Bloss. Yet, perhaps, in spite of the keen sense 
of his shortcomings which often possessed Mr. Denning, the English 
clergyman was the man in Harmonia who made the most allowance 
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for him. He felt sorry for the flock, but he also felt sorry for the 
shepherd. He would not permit his only crony, Mr. Garlick, to 
poke fun at the rector’s pomposity, nor at bis bad grammar, nor at 
his publicly expressed desire for more loaves and fishes. ‘ We do 
not know,’ he would say. ‘ We do not know what trials the poor 
man may have of which he says nothing. He does not show very 
good taste, but how should he ? What chance has he had of learn¬ 
ing good taste V So he would not condemn, if he could not praise. 
And more than once, when rectorial complaints of the parsimony 
of the congregation had reached his ears, lie had sent anonymously 
a few greenbacks in an envelope, carefully disguising his hand¬ 
writing. And when Mr. Bloss got these anonymous contributions, 
he would take them in the same spirit in which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer receives bank notes as conscience money. The Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer feels no gratitude to the anonymous senders • 
of bank notes. Neither did Mr. Bloss. 

‘ If those who sent Bloss out thought him fit, why should he 
not suppose himself to be fit!’ Mr. Denning would say, when Mr. 
Bloss had given a more convincing proof than usual of his ignor¬ 
ance and general unfitness. 

Mr. Denning then, on this sunny afternoon, was coming towards 
the post-office, thinking of nothing in particular, except that the 
sun was pleasant, and that there had been no real winter weather 
yet; when, just as he reached speaking distance of the group 
waiting for letters, towards him comes Mr. Bloss with ‘ rector of 
this parish,’ writ large on his sallow countenance. Now Mr. 
Bloss, like most men who conceive themselves to be spiritually 
gifted, was apt to be instant in season and out of season; but 
more especially out of season. Mr. Denning had the sun in his 
eyes, which obscured his clearness of vision, but as soon as he had 
got under the shade of the grocery awning, and could look straight 
before him without blinking, he saw Mr. Bloss regarding him as 
though Bloss were St. George, and he himself were the dragon. 

Mr. Denning, who, when he went to walk alone, was always 
more or less in the clouds, came out of his abstraction as the Sun 
went out of his eyes and he saw the eyes of his brother clergyman 
turned full on him. ‘The poor man looks worried,’ he said to 
himself. ‘Perhaps he is thinking about next Sunday’s sermon. 
His sermons must be a heavy burden to him. Perhaps he is 
coming to ask me to lend him some of my books.’ Thinking thus, 
he gave Mr. Bloss a kind good-day, and put the question. ‘ Be¬ 
cause,’ he added, ‘if that be so, I will be at your service in a 
moment. I only came to get my letters.’ 
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‘No, sir,’ was the reply of Mr. Bloss. ‘I was not intending 
to come to your house to-day.’ 

‘ Some other time, then,’ said Mr. Denning, courteously. * I 
shall bo always glad to see you,’ he added, though the tone of the 
other was as little courteous as could be. 

Then Mr. Bloss felt that now, if ever, he must smite his enemy. 

‘Mr. Denning, sir,’ he began in a voice loud enough to be 
audible to all the bystanders, ‘ I was sorry—a—sorry to hear that 
you had stolen a march on me yesterday.’ 

‘ Stolen a march!’ Mr. Denning repeated. ‘ I don’t think I 
quite understand.’ 

‘ Yes, sir, I call it stealing a march when a gentleman gets up 
and preaches a sermon which he has not been requested to preach.’ 

.‘I have not been preaching,’ said Mr. Denning. Then it 
occurred to him what the man was driving at. But yet it seemed 
impossible that even Mr. Bloss should be so foolish. So he waited 
to hear more. 

‘You tell me you have not been preaching?’ said Mr. Bloss. 
‘Then, sir, I have been misinformed. I was told by an eye¬ 
witness—a credible eye-witnass—that you had preached a sermon 
after the christening yesterday.’ 

‘You have been misinformed,’ said Mr. Denning. ‘I preached 
no sermon. I have not preached for twenty years. I don’t think 
anything would induce me to get up in the pulpit and preach a 
sermon.’ 

‘ But you don’t mind preaching one from the reading desk, eh ? 
Now I call that Jesuitical; distinctly jesuitical,’ said Mr. Bloss, 
giving an angry dig with his walking stick into the ground as he 
uttered the word jesuitical. 

Mr. Denning had a temper as well as Mr. Bloss. But he 
knew how to control it, which Mr. Bloss did not; and he had 
some sense of humour, which again Mr. Bloss had not. It may 
be said with truth that among the lower animals there are to be 
found instances of the possession of a sense of humour which would 
hake been a treasure to Mr. Bloss had he possessed it. 

When the colloquy had proceeded so far, Mr. Denning felt how 
supremely ridiculous a iigure they would both cut, if the discussion 
went any further, on the same lines. Here would be a sight to 
rejoice the mockers, if one Episcopal clergyman were heard in the 
open street reiterating his accusation that the other had preached 
a sermon which he had no business to preach; while the other 
steadfastly denied that he had preached a sermon, or ever would 
preach one. - 
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‘ Suppose we walk on,’ he said, speaking in a key lower than 
the one Mr. Bloss was using. ‘ Or, shall we go to my house and 
talk it over 1 I should like to explain.’ 

Mr. Bloss, being, as it has been said, destitute of all sense of 
humour, thought that Mr. Denning lowered his voice because he 
shrank from receiving a public rebuke. 

‘ I don’t see myself what there is to explain,’ he said. ‘ I don’t 
call it acting on the square; that’s what I don’t. A gentleman 
comes here, and never introdooccs himself as a brother labourer in 
the vine 5 r ard; never comes forward in any way, though I am sure, 
speaking for myself, I should have been quite ready to give him 
the right hand of fellowship. And then, by a mere chance it 
appears that lie’s a minister, as one may say, under the rose. 
And-’ 

‘Bloss, my boy, you’ve had a drop too much,’ said a voice in 
the crowd. 

Mr. Bloss gasped, as though he had received a dash of cold 
water on his face. Ho turned round sharply to meet this railing 
accusation. ‘What—who said that?’ he cried. But no one 
answered. There was a little outburst of laughter, and then the 
crowd melted away. Mr. Denning was gone, and only Major 
Forepaw was to be seen coming out of the store with his 
letters. 

‘ I didn’t know you could give yourself away like that, Bloss,’ 
he remarked. ‘ I wouldn’t have missed it for anything.’ 

Mr. Denning went home and wrote a note to Mr. Bloss, in 
which he assured him that he never had the least idea of usurp¬ 
ing his functions when he addressed a few words to his fellow- 
countrymen, who were perhaps, like himself, feeling peculiarly 
drawn together on that occasion. He concluded by asking his 
pardon if he had unwittingly offended. It was a letter that none 
but a gentleman could have written. But then, as Mr. Denning 
said to Mr. Garlick (who had heard something of the matter from 
Mr. Macfarlane, and who declared that Bloss should be made to 
apologise), it is so easy to meet a man more than half-way when 
one knows one is not in the wrong. 

And how did Mr. Bloss receive the letter ? He found it lying 
on the parlour table when he got back to his house after making a 
few pastoral visits. It had not been opened. Mrs. Bloss had 
turned it round and had looked at the seal and superscription, but 
she had refrained from opening it. It was an understopd thing that 
one of the rectorial privileges was the opening and first reading of 
letters addressed to the rector. It was equally understood that 
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the second reading (and the bulk of the commentary thereon) was 
one of the privileges of Mrs. Araminta B. Bloss. 

The rector saw the letter lying on the parlour table through 
the open door, and took it up. He had come home, still somewhat 
heated, for, if he had dealt hard knocks, they had also been dealt 
to him. He would have given a great deal to know whose voice 
had twitted him with tipsiness at that hour of the day. He would 
have liked to name that slanderer in his next Sunday’s sermon. 
And his ears had tingled when the Major told him that he had 
given himself away. If such was the Major’s opinion, might 
there not be others of that opinion? But Mr. Denning’s letter 
acted as a salve. Whatever knocks he had received, it was clear 
that those he had given were much the hardest. There was so 
much salve in that kuowledgc that his ears ceased to tingle, and 
his countenance became clear and almost smiling as he sat down 
and mended the fire, which had fallen to pieces. There was a 
smell of savoury frying too, as if something good was being pre¬ 
pared for supper. So that he felt, as he looked at the blazing 
hickory, that the world was not such a very evil one after all. 

Mrs. Bloss, who had heard the street door open, came in from 
the cook-house, bringing with her an increased odour of frying. 

‘ Oh, you are back,’ she remarked. ‘ I reckon supper will be ready 
pretty soon. I told the darky to make some waffles: you ate 
such a miserable dinner.’ 

‘A man cannot enjoy his food when he is perturbed in 
spirit,’ said Mr. Bloss, running his hand through his greasy, ill-cut 
hair. 

‘ I should say not,’ Mrs. Bloss remarked. ‘ By the bye, some¬ 
body brought a letter for you. I laid it on the table so you might 
see it. Did you find it when you came in ?’ 

This meant, ‘Now it is my turn.’ Mr. Bloss knew that as 
well as if it had been said in plain words. ‘ There it is,’ he said, 
drawing it forth from his pocket all crumpled up. 

‘Who is it from?’ his wife inquired as she smoothed it out. 
‘Oh, indeed, Mr. Denning!’ 

Mrs. Bloss read it twice before she said a word. ‘ Why, what 

on earth-’ she ejaculated at last. ‘ Looks as if you’d let him 

know all about it.’ 

‘ I told him my opinion,’ said Mr. Bloss. 1 And I don’t doubt 
but what he felt put out at being publicly rebuked. But that 
was his look-out. I am bound to rebuke wrong-doing wherever I 
see it; and if there’s a thing I detest more than another, it is 
when a mail does not act on the square towards his fellow-man. 
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I think I could stand almost anything and hold my tongue; but 
not that.’ 

Oh, Bloss, Bloss, by what lie like to that of Ananias didst thou 
gain an entrance into the ministry that thou degradest! For thou 
didst pretend to be divinely called, whereas the only call was that 
of thy miserable stomach. Thus didst thou enter into the priest’s 
office so thou mightest eat a piece of bread. Was that acting 
squarely, Bloss, to thy fellow-man i 

‘No meanness for me; fair and square is my motto,’ quoth 
Mr. Bloss. 

‘Well, that is a most abject letter, don’t you think V 
‘H—m. Abject? I don’t know that I’d call it precisely 
abject. I daresay he did not like being publicly rebuked by one 
young enough to be his son. But he brought it on himself. If 
he or any other Episcopal minister wants to deliver a discourse, let 
him say so, and present his credentials in a proper manner.’ 

‘ And to think you loaned him a surplice! But it was not 
your last clean one,’ said Mrs. Bloss. ‘ It was the one you wore 
that Sunday when it rained.—Well, supper’s ready.’ 

So Mr. Bloss went in and ate largely of hot waffles spread with 
butter and sprinkled with powdered cinnamon; and ham and 
pickles; and drank abundautly of the tea known in that region as 
‘English breakfast.’ And when he went to bed he dreamed a 
horrible dream. He dreamed that he was St. George, and that 
the dragon had refused to consider himself vanquished, and was 
sitting on his chest instead. And he threw out his arms with 
such energy that Mrs. Bloss screamed. And next morning when 
she went to look in the glass she beheld her nose black and blue, 
and she got mad and told her reverend husband that he should 
not have waffles again for supper. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

THE EX-CUKATE 

While Mr. Bloss was pluming himself in the belief that he had 
magnified his office in the most signal manner, he was storing up 
for himself an amount of ill-will of which he was little aware. 
Among the bystanders who had witnessed the attack on Mr. 
Henning were men who, though belonging to other religious com¬ 
munities, felt strongly the unjustifiable nature of the attack. But 
if even the outsiders were stirred up, how were the souls of the 
English Churchmen wrung within them! Added to indignation 
on behalf of Mr. Denning, each one felt what an occasion for 
contemptuous laughter this was to any member of another com¬ 
munity who had witnessed the attack made by one clergyman on 
another. That Mr. Bloss was an Englishman by birth only made 
them feel more mortified ; for many of the outsiders, knowing this, 
were in the habit of calling him ‘ the English clergyman.’ Whereas 
lie was not an English clergyman in any sense whatever. And, 
having become at his earliest opportunity a citizen of the United 
States, he was not now even an Englishman. Colonel Haverstock, 
as one of the oldest residents, was asked whether Mr. Bloss could 
not be requested to resign. The Colonel deprecated the putting of 
any such question. What would become of them all, he asked, if 
they began quarrelling at this early day 1 Then the question was 
gsked of Major Forepaw, and the Major informed the inquirers 
that members of the Episcopal Church had no power either to 
elect or dismiss a minister: and Bloss was not likely to accede to 
a mere request. 

‘ There’s only one way the congregation can act,’ said he with a 
twinkle of his eye, and a slight muscular movement of the eyelid 
opposite to the cheek that held his quid. ‘I’ve known it tried 
successfully, but seems hardly worth while in this case.’ 

Nevertheless, what was it 1 they asked. 

‘ Wal, you can starve him out,’ said the Major. 
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There were murmurs of disgust Nobody wished to do anything 
mean, they said. Because Mr. Bloss had acted in an ungentle- 
manly way, there was no reason why they should' follow suit. 
Could not the vestry act 1 

‘Yes, the vestry can act, I believe, but I guess the vestry ain’t 
goiug to, in this instance,’ said the Major, putting his right foot 
upon his desk and stretching himself to his fullest extent. 

. ‘You see,’ said the Major, when he had shrunk back to his 
normal length—an inch or so beyond six feet—‘ You see, Bloss is 
a new hand at the trade. Sorter tenderfoot, as they say down in 
Colorado. Well, it’s live and learn, I s’pose, in the ministry like 
in any other trade. I reckon Bloss ain’t much folks anyway, but 
you might have a worse.’ 

‘We could hardly have one who was less of a gentleman,’ said 
Harry Trcgellas, who was one of the malcontents. 

‘Wal, sir,’ said the Major, ‘I wouldn’t be sure of that. And 
then, gentlemen, after all, you’ve got to remember that if you have 
a cheap article you pay a cheap price. Let the vestry be empowered 
to say to the bishop, “ We offer a thousand dollars salary,” and the 
bishop will name a minister that’s worth that salary. So far, you 
see, you have the game in your own hands, gentlemen.’ 

But there were murmurs that Mr. Bloss was not worth the 
salary he got: some went so far as to say he was not worth 
his salt. 

‘ Wal,’ said the Major, ‘ I’ve told you your remedy, gentlemen. 
—Going ? What’s your hurry 1 Wal, good-day.’ 

When his visitors were gone, he bethought himself that in the 
course of his experience he had not met with any bigger fool than 
Bloss. Nevertheless, because of his being churchwarden, not 
because of his special love to Bloss, he would give, him a hint to 
moderate his aggressiveness. Probably he would be too big a fool 
to take the hint. The Major thought he might bet safely on that; 
and had he made a bet with any one he would have won it; for 
Mr. Bloss refused to be warned as to his aggressiveness, and refused 
to confess that he had been in any way wrong iu this last instance.* 

‘ You may say what you like,’ he persisted, 1 but the pulpit is 
mine, so far. Mr. Denning is no pastor of a congregation; he’s 
just an individual And if I rebuked him publicly, I maintain 
that I had a right so to do, when he was usurping my privileges 
publicly.’ 

‘ But see here, Bloss,’ said the Major, ‘ you say he preached a 
sermon. Wal, those who were present say one and all that ’twas 
no sermon. To begin with, it was not long enough;'and then ■ 
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again, it had no text. Now a sermon ain’t a sermon unless it’s 
got a text.’ 

‘Ah,’said Mr. Bloss, ‘that was just his meanness. Just a 
quibble, sir; just a quibble.’ 

‘ Wal, I do admire ! ’ said the Major. But what he was admir¬ 
ing was the pigheadedness of Mr. Bloss. 

‘.Wal, suit yourself,’ he said. ‘You ought to know as well as 
I do that in the long ran you get more out of folks by keeping 
them in a good temper, than by making them mad at every turn. 
Suppose they all conclude to stop away from church and stop the 
supplies as well, where would you be ? ’ 

Mr. Bloss replied stoutly that there were other places in the 
vineyard besides Harmonia. And the Major went away, feeling 
that BIobs’s mulishness was beyond the mulishness of any ordinary 
mule he had ever encountered in his travels. 

Trelease had been one of those who had witnessed the attack 
made by Mr. Bloss on Mr. Denning. All the pain and shame fel.t 
by the Englishmen who had been present were intensified in his 
case. Even Harry Tregellas, who had heard all, and who had felt 
as if he unwittingly had been the instrument in bringing such an 
insult on Mr. Denning, did not feel such pain and shame as did 
Trelease. 

It has been said already that Trelease had given up his curacy 
in England mainly because of doubts as to the soundness of the 
doctrine of the Church on Baptismal Regeneration. He had not 
felt a doubt when he took Orders ; it was afterwards,—it was when 
his hand was already put to the plough that he began to ask him¬ 
self, What if this tiling were a delusion? ‘Whoso has never 
doubted, has never thought,’ says the poet: unlucky it was for 
Trelcase’s peace of mind that the thinking process could not have 
begun earlier. He might then have waited ; he might have had a 
chance of satisfying himself; or, if he could not be satisfied, he 
might have chosen some other walk in life. It happened that the 
christenings in the parish he served fell most frequently to his lot; 
'it does generally happen so in the case of young curates. Time 
after time, as Trelease administered the rite, he endured such 
mental agony that it seemed to him better that he should go and 
break stones on the road, rather than remain in the Church 
doubting the Twenty-seventh Article. It was impossible to say 
the words of the office as though he believed them not. He dared 
not do thqt. And some of the words he did believe thoroughly. 
If only he could have eliminated those words, those phrases to 
• which he felt himself unable to adhere ! His rector, a dignitary of 
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the Church, had treated his modestly expressed doubts as a 
temptation of the devil. Now Trelease could not stifle his doubts 
because of this diagnosis. There they were, and there they 
remained. And there was another thing which troubled him : the 
want of strict adherence by the superior clergy to what he con¬ 
ceived to be the Scriptural standard of living. And then he began 
to ask himself, What was the worth of Holy Orders, what even 
was the Apostolical succession worth, if those on whom episcopal 
hands had been laid were still of the world, worldly 1 One doubt 
opens the door to another. He began to ask himself whether 
consecration was necessary. He soon went on to ask himself 
whether consecration was right. Should not a man thinking 
himself called to preach the Gospel go and preach, instead of 
waiting to pass through a course prescribed by a university and be 
ordained? Surely he himself must know best whether or no he 
had a real vocation. This had been the state of bis mind when 
there seemed to open a loophole of escape to a place of refuge, 
where at least he might pause and think and have bread to eat' 
meanwhile. And then, as though he were not troubled enough in 
mind already, his rector’s daughter laughed his tale of love to scorn. 

In England, if a man chooses a calling in life, be it secular or 
religious, he is almost expected to remain in it. The man who 
has not made up his mind, who is constantly tying and untying, 
adding to, and taking from, his bundle of opinions, is not the man 
desirted by rectors as a curate; nor would his status of ex-curate 
make him more acceptable to men of business as a junior partner, 
or even as a clerk. Amongst Americans it is so common a thing 
for a man to try three or four different trades and professions before 
he settles ta one, that the fact of his having done so is no dis¬ 
advantage to him, but rather the contrary; because it shows a 
quality of adaptiveness whichthey value. 

So here was Trelease throwing up his curacy and contemplating 
life as a farmer; while on the other hand Bloss, having failed to 
get his bread as a tiller of the soil, had entered the Church and was 
getting it there; and a good deal more than dry bread, in spite oT 
his grumbling. And to Americans in general it seemed that Mr. 
Bloss had done a smart thing. 

Perhaps, if it had fallen to the lot of Trelease a few months 
before to hear such a discourse on baptism as that delivered by 
Mr. Denning, he. had never thrown up his curacy, never contem¬ 
plated leaving the Church of England. He had, like Mr. Bloss, 
been wont to despise learning; ‘ mere carnal learning ’ lie had been 
prone to call it. He, too, had thought much about preaching the 
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‘ pure Gospel. But having much more learning and a great deal 
more common-sense than Mr. Bloss, he did not despise learning in 
its proper place. While he sat listening to Mr. Denning on the 
day of the christening, he felt himself a poor, shallow, ignorant 
fool, who had missed seeing his privileges; who had had no mental 
grasp by which to apprehend the greatness of things. How, he 
asked himself, could he hare dared write, much more preach, 
sermons? He had tried to make them evangelical, but what 
miserable performances they were! As he listened he began to 
feel that a man who sets up for a teacher cannot possess too much 
learning. He was keenly aware what a vast difference there 
would have been in his discourse had he been required to produce 
one on this most ancient of the Christian sacraments. The array 
of facts set forth by Mr. Denning was not precisely new to him. 
If his intellect was not wonderful in precocity or in extent, yet he 
was no ignoramus. But it would never have occurred to him to 
quote any one of the Fathers,—indeed he had a notion that they 
were just as well kept out of sermons; he would not even have 
quoted a text from the Apocrypha; still less would it have 
occurred to him to draw a parallel between the great baptizings in 
the earliest days of the Church, at iEnon, at Jerusalem, in the 
Jordan, and that other great baptizing by Augustine and his forty 
monks in the river Swale. 

Trelease had supposed when first he saw Mr. Denning that he 
might be a doubter like himself,—what else should bring an elderly 
clergyman of the Church of England to a place like Harmonia ? 
When he was told that Mr. Denning belonged to that fossil section 
known as High and Dry, he shrank back from the slight overtures 
Mr, Denning made towards his acquaintancesuch as he made to 
all newcomers, leaving the newcomers to follow them up or not as 
seemed good to them. Trelease knew that some belonging to the 
High and Dry party considered it a sin not to be pardoned that a 
man—above all, an ordained priest—should doubt such a doctrine 
as that set forth in the Twenty-seventh Article. Miserable as his 
doubts made him, he could not feel that he had committed an 
unpardonable sin. Counsel he would have been most glad of, but 
he had not so far met with any counsellor. So he had been all 
this time in Harmonia, and had not yet got beyond.a bowing 
acquaintance with Mr. Denning. 

Now of all hearers of Mr. Denning’s address, Trelease had 
appreciated it the most, and was longing, yet hardly venturing,.to 
say a word of thanks to him, when he happened to witness the 
attack made on him by Mr. Bloss. 
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When he heard that—so loud and blustering and vulgar—and 
heai'd the soft answer of the other—his first impulse was to knock 
Mr. Bloss down. His right arm went up before he was aware of 
it; but the self-restraint of a gentleman came to his aid, as it 
came to the aid of one or two other Englishmen. As it has been 
related, the crowd melted away, and Mr. Bloss was left standing, 
having had, as he believed, the best of the battle. 

Then Trelease’s shyness vanished. A few words were said by 
Harry and one or two who dropped in simultaneously at Dr. 
Bontecoe’s house—expressions of surprise and wrath and disgust— 
and Trclease escaped from the disturbed coterie, for it seemed to 
him that his most pressing duty was to go and thank Mr. Denning 
for the wor<]s which had been such a help to him. 

He found Mr. Denning sitting apparently idle in his arm-chair, 
with his books beside him. When Treleasc entered he was making 
some sad reflections on himself. He had acted on what he had 
felt at the moment to be an innocent impulse, and behold ! there, 
had ensued a stirring up of strife. It did not matter to him that 
Mr. Bloss was unreasonable, or that his attack was unjustifiable. 
There the fact was : he had spoken, and strife was the consequence. 

Trelease, who, though a gentleman, was anything rather than a 
man of the world, began a timid and lame apology for not having 
come before. ‘ But,’ he continued, ‘ I felt I must come now, even at 
the risk of intruding, to thank you for what you said to us in church.’ 

Mr. Denning smiled sadly. ‘ I was just wishing I had held 
my tongue,’ he said. 

‘ Oh,’ cried Trelease, 1 pray do not say that! ’ 

‘ It is better to refrain even from good words if they stir up 
strife.’ 

‘I know what you mean,’ said Trelease, blushing. ‘One would 
think the man had taken leave of his senses. I believe my friend 
Tregellas was within an ace of knocking him down. I know 
I was.’ 

‘ That would not have mended matters.’ 

‘ Of course not! That was the first prompting of the old 
Adam. Of course it was better to keep quiet. But if you knew 
how angry everyone is!—I left a lot of fellows talking just 
now.’ 

‘ I %m sorry,—sorry. I do not wish a word said. I wish it 
all to be forgotten,’ said Mr. Denning. ‘ If it would not be too 
much to ask you, would you say that I wish it all to be forgotten ? 

A mere angry word, due to a misconception,—what is it? No 
wise man would allow himself to be disturbed by such* a thing.’ 
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And yet in spite of these wise and temperate words Mr. Denning 
looked troubled, and the veins in his forehead swelled as if there 
were a sudden rush of blood to his head. 

‘I can only be sorry I said a single word,’ he added, rubbing 
his head with his handkerchief. 

‘Well,’ said Trelease, ‘I can assure you, sir, that I would not 
have missed hearing what you said for any earthly consideration. 
Every one was glad; more than glad : thankful would be the 
right word. As for me, I could have listened for hours. And— 
we who were talking about it afterwards, we felt so proud of being 
Englishmen!—We agreed that our nationality and our Church 
never before seemed to us so closely bound up together. You 
made it all so clear. You showed us what a wonderful heritage 
God had given to His Englishmen. Ah, it was grand—grand,’ 
Trelease cried with enthusiasm. Then stopping himself and falling 
back into his usual shy manner,—‘ I know I express myself very 
. badly. I wish I could make you understand what I felt.’ 

‘ I think I understand,’ said Mr. Denning. He had thought 
many a time that he had outlived the being moved by either the 
praise or the blame of men. But he had not. This young man’s 
■words were pleasant, and as he listened he felt himself soothed 
and comforted. He began to think that it was well, perhaps, to 
have spoken those words, if they had fallen on good ground ; even 
though strife had been stirred up. 

‘I have thought a good deal on that subject in some of its 
bearings,’ Trelease said. ‘Not in all, I must confess, for had I 
done so, your address would not have been such a delightful surprise 
to me.’ 

‘ May I ask, if it is not an impertinent question, whether you 
belong to the Church of England 1 ’ 

‘Surely!’ cried Trelease. ‘I was ordained two years ago. I 
gave up my curacy because I was uneasy.’ He stopped, but Mr. 
Denning’s face seemed to encourage him to go on. ‘I had the 
v most distressing doubts.’ 

* Ah, so you have made acquaintance with Giant Despair and 
his crab-tree cudgel 1 So have I.’ 

This encouraged Trelease still more. ‘ Then,’ he said timidly, 
‘you do not think that doubt necessarily proceeds from the Evil 
One?’ 

‘Not necessarily. And supposing in some cases it does, we 
know that it is only permitted to try the temper of our faith.’ 

‘ I am so glad to hear you say that!’ cried Trelease. 

‘ Pray understand, I am not laying down the law. I merely 
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say to you what I have found comforting to myself at certain times ; 
under certain circumstances, which I trust will never be yours.’ 

‘ So you too have had doubts,’ Trelease ventured to say. 

‘I may say I have them. They matter to none but myself; 
they are wholly between me and my Maker. But, such as they 
are, they have kept me out of the pulpit for twenty years.’ 

‘ Twenty years !' cried Trelease. ‘And can they not be solved 1 
I doubted for twelve months before I gave up my curacy, and those 
months were almost more than I could endure. I have been more 
than once on the point of leaving the Church altogether.’ 

‘And supposing you had thrown off your allegiance to the 
National Church, where would you have gone 1 Did you think of 
that V Mr. Denning asked. 

‘ That was just what stopped me. Where indeed V 

‘Where indeed !’ echoed Mr. Denning. 

Trelease rose, begging pardon for having taken up so much of 
Mr. Denning’s time. 

‘ N ay, nay, I have been glad to see you, ’ said he. ‘And remember' 
this, wherever the doubts come from, or whatever they may be, we 
have the same key that Christian had. We have the key called 
Promise.’ 

‘ Yes,’ Trelease assented. Yet it scorned as if ho had not known 
it before. What new truth was this man revealing to him ? 

‘ That key will unlock all the doors of Doubting Castle, as you 
remember. But the great gate is very hard to open. It creaks 
and groans. You must w«it.’ 

‘Not for twenty years, I hope,’ said Trelease. 

‘ I hope not. I hope not. You are so young. Life must seem 
to promise so much to you. Let us hope you will win through the 
great gate before long.’ 

Trelease made his adieux, begging to be allowed to come again. 
He did not go home at once, but walked up and down in the woods 
communing with himself. 

Mr. Denning, for his part, sat thinking of Trelease. * He is so 
young; so much younger than his years. He must be six or severf 
and twenty. And he talks of distressing doubts ! What can his 
be compared to mine] Yet I have endured mine for twenty years, 
and I may go on for another decade. Well, I can wait. I am old 
and tough now. And the solution cannot be so very long in coming. 
What is ten years V 



CHAPTER XXXII 

WIIO IS SYLVIA ? 

A few cloudy days, a few rainy days, and already winter was gone, 
and the wild geese were winging their way to the north, and the 
turtle-dove was cooing among the pines. Yet a few days more, 
and the swamp willows were golden, and the maple buds scarlet- 
tipped. The indigo birds and the humming birds were back from 
Florida, and a golden oriole had begun to build its nest at the end 
of a beech-tree branch which waved in sight of Edith’s window. 

With the spring days came new settlers; and there was one 
who excited much curiosity among the Harmonia people, because 
when they asked the question, 1 What made her come to Harmonia?’ 
they could get no proper answer to it. 

She lived with a companion who went about with her everywhere. 
She went to Saratoga or the White Mountains or Newport in the 
summer, and to Florida in the winter. She was a graduate of New 
Athens, and a doctor of medicine. She was young and beautiful, 
and she was a millionaire. She was disgusted with the hollowness 
of society, and she had come to make her home among the un¬ 
sophisticated Harmonia people. Lastly, her name was Sylvia 
Luttrell, and she was a New Englander. 

It was Mrs. Macfarlane who told Edith all this. The Major 
had told her husband; and of course the Major knew. It would 
lie a good thing for Harmonia if she would take a fancy to the 
place and stay, and give parties. But the trouble with rich people, 
Mrs. Macfarlane said, was that they wanted to go around'so much. 
As likely as not, as soon as Miss Luttrell had got things nicely 
fixed, and every one had begun to get acquainted, she and her 
companion Miss' Priest would be off to the White Mountains and 
they would see no more of them. 

Many heads were turned to look at Miss Luttrell when she came 
to church on the Sunday following her arrival. There was not a 
dissentient vote as to her prettiness. She had delicate features, a. 
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delicate complexion, and a great deal of light brown hair, which 
grew on her head, though there were doubts expressed of its 
authenticity. She wore a Worth costume, and she had a lovely 
painted fan which she waved gently while Mr. Bloss delivered his 
usual platitudes. As she had been shown to a seat near the front, 
she could not see much of her neighbours, but she could see the 
rector and the rector’s wife and the rector’s little boy, and she 
quickly made up her mind that Mrs. Bloss was amende, and Mr. 
Bloss was bilious, and the little boy as ill-favoured a little boy as 
might be expected. Nevertheless, she would be civil to them all; 
she intended to be civil and kind to everybody. One could not 
expect to meet with a fifty thousand dollar preacher in a little two- 
cent pioneer place like Harmonia. As she was going to be civil to 
everybody she would begin by calling at the rectory. It was the 
custom for a newcomer to wait till the residents called; but she 
did not see what was the good of being rich if one could not make 
customs for one’s self. So on the Monday afternoon she called on 
Mrs. Bloss. 

As it was the afternoon for the English mail, a great many of 
the residents had the opportunity of admiring Miss Luttrell’s smart 
turn-out while she paid her visit. Twenty minutes elapsed, and 
then she was seen to cross the street to Major Forepaw’s office and 
return to the rectory with the Major. Then there was an adjourn¬ 
ment to the churchyard, and Major Forepaw took a foot rule out 
of his' pocket and measured off a piece of ground next the fence, 
and Miss Luttrell took the foot rule after him and verified his 
measurements. There was a drawing forth of pocket-books anil 
making of notes; after which Miss Luttrell, attended to the gate 
by both Mr. and Mrs. Bloss, drove away to make more calls, first, 
however, stopping to give an order at the grocery. 

That evening the grocer’s boy delivered at the rectory a barrel 
of flour, a keg of sugar, a bag of coffee, and various other substan¬ 
tial housekeeping necessaries. The Major, happening to stroll in, 
had seen the postmaster packing up the various articles, and with . 
the naif curiosity of the frequenter of a country store, asked poirft. 
blank for whom they were destined. 

‘ Wish we could have a few more Yankee ladies here, if this one 
is a sample,’ he said, when the postmaster had informed him that 
the whole was a present to the rectory from Miss Luttrell. The 
postmaster agreed, adding that with half a dozen such as she, there 
would be no trouble about guaranteeing the minister’s salary. 

‘ That’s a fact,’ the Major assented. ‘ I like to see money cir¬ 
culated. If I’d got the dollars, I’d sling ’em around* y6u bet I 
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would. I admired when she came in to my office a while ago to 
speak about a shed to shelter the horses. “ To shelter the horses,” 
said she,’ the Major repeated. And the postmaster sat upon the 
counter and laughed. The Major continued : 

< “ Why don’t you have a proper shed,” says she, “ for them to 
stand under, so they may be out of the weather? Couldn’t say my 
prayers,” says she, “ for thinking of those poor horses just hitched up 
anyhow. No money? Then I’ll put up the shed and pay for it 
myself.” And I’m to get the lumber and see about it right away. 
Then at the last Mis’ Bloss comes with a pitiful tale about the 
study, and the summer sun pouring in an’ givin’ the rector the 
headache. Mis’ Bloss suttenly is not the woman to go without a 
thing for want of asking. So I must get that done, and send in 
the bill to Miss Luttrell. Arid she will be so glad to do any little 
thing to promote the rector’s comfort. I reckon Mis’ Bloss will be 
able to tell of a good many ways in which the rector’s comfort may 
be promoted. But that is not my look-out. It will all bring 
‘money into Harmonia.’ 

Sylvia confided to her companion, Miss Priest, that, though she 
had gone not expecting much, still she had been disappointed in the 
rectory people. She wanted to know why anaemia and dyspepsia 
should be the rule in ministers’ households. There must be a cause 
for it; and if there was a cause there must be a cure. She was 
disappointed; at the same time she felt she had no right to be 
disappointed. The rectory was as dismal a little place gs she had 
ever been in, and she did not sec how the rector was to preach the 
Gospel of glad tidings successfully if ho was in constant discomfort. 
When she was studying for her examinations she always chose the 
easiest chair and the cosiest room to study in. The rector had 
shown her his study, and what a wretched little room it was ! She 
could not see it and hear his complaints about it, and his wife’s 
complaints, without promising to do something to improve it. 

Miss Priest made a sound of disapproval. She had reached the 
age when a woman is supposed to have got beyond every illusion, 
and she believed that her mission now was to keep Sylvia Luttrell, 
whom she had known from her babyhood and who had hardly a 
relative, but only a great deal of money, from being preyed upon 
and eaten out of house and home by all sorts of adventurers. 

‘ I’d like to know,’ said Miss Priest; ‘ what kind of a study St. 
Paul had to write his epistles in. I guess there was not much 
cosiness in it.’ • 

‘St. Paul was an old bachelor who did not care for being 
comfortable.’ 
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‘ I differ from you there. I think he did care, ever so much. 
See how he complains of all he had to go through.’ 

‘Well,’ said Sylvia, ‘ people did not have comforts in those days. 
But that is no reason why the rector should not have a few 
comforts if I can supply them. He’s a dyspeptic, and dyspeptics 
are always a complaining lot. If a man uses up his nervous energy 
in complaining, he won’t have enough left to teach his flock the way , 
to heaven. That’s clear.’ 

‘It is clear to you, at any rate,’ said Miss Priest. And she 
made up her mind to keep an eye on the rector and his wife. 

Sylvia had a scheme in her head with regard to Harmonia, 
which she soon confided to Miss Priest. She had made the 
acquaintance by this time of every resident in Harmonia. Some 
had called upon her, and she had made the first call on a good many. 
Life was not long enough, she said, to wait and see whether one’s 
neighbours are going to be neighbourly or not. Somebody must 
begin, and if people didn’t like her looks they needn’t return 
her call - 

‘ They are good people, on the whole,’ she said to Miss Priest. 

‘ But they are all in a rut. Some are clown ever so deep already ; 
find some are just sinking gradually. I see exactly how it is, and 
I am convinced that my mission is to drag them out of this rut.’ 

‘ One at a time, I hope,’ said Miss Priest. 

‘ No; all together. You and I—you must help about the 
decorations and the housekeeping part—you and I might get up 
something like Margaret Fuller’s conversation parties. There 
must be some women here who have minds,’ she continued doubt¬ 
fully. ‘At least we will hope so. We shall see. Perhaps in 
time we might work up to something like Sorosis. Even Sorosis 
had a beginning.’ 

‘ Sorosis ! ’ said Miss Priest. ‘ You are always above every¬ 
body’s head, Sylvy. As if women who are bothered all day with 
their babies and husbands and housekeeping, would ever want to 
write poetry or essays! ’ 

Sylvia, however, kept to her idea. She sent out her invitations, 
and called besides on a good many people to explain what kind of 
parties she wished her parties to be. She tried to impress upon 
everybody that no woman was to be made to speak a word unless 
she pleased; but that she would feel it a favour if any woman 
who had something to say would get up and say it. That was 
the only way, she thought, of getting out of the nit. 

The party came off, and Sylvia saw that every one felt it to be 
a success. There was plenty to eat and drink, there were hothouse 
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flowers in profusion, there was a hostess in a gown by Worth; 
everything that money could bring was there. There was cheer¬ 
fulness, there was even liveliness. But Sylvia groaned in spirit 
when she thought afterwards of the conversation ! Mrs. Macfarlane 
had talked of fashions, Mrs. Macgregor of housekeeping, Mrs. Bloss 
of clairvoyance and faith cures and quack remedies. And Mrs. 
Tregellas—of whom she had hoped better things—Mrs. Tregellas 
had talked of her baby! It was discouraging; but Sylvia was 
resolved not to be daunted. To make the people wish to come 
again was, after all, the first step. And she had already found 
out some things about the Harmonia people which made them 
interesting to her. She had found out Rnine’s devotion to Mary 
Ellacombe. And she had found out, too, that the rector and his 
wife were not very popular; and that Mr. Garlick was a man 
with tendencies to science, which ought to be encouraged. 

It had not been without misgiving that Mrs. Ellacombe accepted 
Miss Luttrell’s invitation. She consulted Mrs. Tregellas as to 
what she had better do, and Mrs. Tregellas suggested that it would 
be impossible to keep Mary shut up permanently because the wrong 
man happened to fall in love with her. So they went: Mary 
being bidden by her mother to keep close to her; and above all 
things to ‘keep herself to herself/ if by any mischance Mr. Raine 
should ask her to stroll about, or should pretend to wish to show 
her something. Mary promised, but the promise made her more 
shy than ever. Her face glowed when Raine came up to speak to 
her, and in the long, soft pressure of his hand, her hand lay 
passive. 

If Miss Priest had been ready to form a bad opinion of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bloss from what she heard of them from Sylvia, her bad 
opinion was but confirmed by their behaviour at Sylvia’s party. 
Sylvia had suggested to Miss Priest that when the entertainment 
was over, a basket could be filled with the sweet things which had 
not been touched, and put quietly into Mrs. Bloss’s buggy. And 
Miss Priest had thought this quite reasonable, and had prepared a 
basket herself. 

But the first time would be the last, as she told Sylvia after 
every one was gone. • 

‘ I’m willing to do ’most anything to oblige you, Sylvy,’ she said. 

‘ And if ’twas sitting up at night, as I’ve done for you before now, 
I’d do it, and gladly. But when a woman goes around with a 
basket under her buggy seat, and tells yon to put the cake and the 
jelly in, just'so ; and won’t have ’em wrapped up because she can’t 
be bothered sending napkins back, and never so much as a thank 
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ye when all’s (lone, why then, Sylvy, I say that woman is a tramp. 
And that husband of hers is not much better.’ 

Sylvia, seeing how devoted Raiue was to Mary, resolved that 
the two should have opportunities of meeting at her house. She 
had told Mary that she must come again ; but to make sure she 
wrote a note to Mrs. Ellacoinbe, reminding her that she and Mary 
would be expected on Thursday. 

‘ I suppose Miss Luttrell’s note must be answered,’’ Mary 
said, as she and her mother sat at work on the Monday afternoon. 
This was a feeler; for Mrs. Ellacoinbe had as yet only said she 
did not know whether they would go or not. Mary thought that 
perhaps they ought not to go; but she could not help wishing they 
might be going. 

‘ It is time it should be answered,’ said Mrs. Ellacombe. ‘ You 
had better say we are sorry, and we can’t come. You ought to 
know how to write a proper note, Mary.’ 

‘ Shall we go—next time l ’ asked Mary. 

‘ I don’t know about next time.’ 

* She said she wanted us to come every week.’ 

‘Oh, that would never do,’ said Mrs. Ellacombe. ‘It is all 
very well for her. She lias plenty of money, and she has nothing 
else to do except have parties. But for plain people like us it 
would never do.’ 

‘ Then are we never to go any more 1 ’ said Mary with a wistful 
look. 

‘I. don’t say, never. Never is a long day. But we shall not 
go this time. Why, Mary, what would father say at your wanting 
to go to a tea-party every week 1 ’ 

‘ I don’t know that I’d care to go quite every week,’ said Mary. 
And then there was a little sigh; stifled, it is true, but not so stifled 
that Mrs. Ellacombe could not hear it. She did hear it, and drew 
her own conclusions. 

1 She thinks Mr. Raine will be there, that’s what it is. And I 
wish Mr. Raine was to Jericho.’ She did not wish him any evil: 
but oh ! if something or somebody would only take him out of her 
child’s way! To Jericho or some other harmless place. 

The day before Miss Luttrell’s social gathering Mrs. Ellacombe 
and her daughter drove into Harmonia to get their letters, and at 
the post-office met Raine and young Huish. Raine was by the 
side of the buggy instantly, with his hat off and his sweetest smile. 
Huish was but little behindhand, for he felt it a feather in his cap 
to be seen on apparently friendly terms with the prettiest girl in 
Harmonia. 
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Mrs. Ellacombe was obliged to get down to speak to the post¬ 
master, and she did so without misgiving. There were two of the 
young men, and the presence of the one would prevent any attempt 
at love-making by the other. And she would only stay in the 
store a moment. 

She only did remain a moment: and during that moment Raine 
said to Mary: 

‘ Ate you going to the tea-fight to-morrow 1 ’ 

‘ Miss Luttrell’s tea-party, you mean 1 ’ said Mary. 

‘Yes. Everybody is going.’ 

‘They say she’s awfully rich,’put in Huish, who was standing 
on the other side of the buggy. ‘ The postmaster told me that 
the old lady who lives with her was in there ordering things that 
ho had to got specially from Cincinnati. And I believe she gets 
some of her tilings from New York.’ 

‘I daresay it will be very pleasant,’ said Mary. ‘I do wish 
we were going.’ ' 

‘Not going? Oh, you must go, Miss Ellacombe,’ cried 
Huish. . 

Under cover of Huish’s voice Raine stooped forward and said, 

‘ If you arc not going, I shall not go either.’ 

Mary blushed crimson. ‘ But why not ? ’ 

Their eyes met for an instant. She felt iis she had never felt 
before beneath his gaze. She knew she was turning red, and then 
redder, and redder still. She knew she must be the colour of a 
peony. And all the people in the street would see her, and stop 
and stare and wonder! 

‘I am sure Miss Luttrell will expect you,’ she said, hardly 
knowing what to say. 

He smiled. ‘ I will go if you will go.’ 

Huish added, with the most benevolent intentions,—* It will 
be awfully slow for some of us if you don’t go, Miss Ellacombe.’ 

Mary felt herself blushing again. How dared this young man 
say such a thing! Could he imagine there was anything between 
her and Mr. Raine 1 For one moment she felt glad Bhe was not 
going. It would be dreadful indeed if a chattering young man 
like Mr. Huish should begin talking. 

‘ I am quite sure we are not going,’ she said, with an assump¬ 
tion of coldness that was a very fair copy of her friend Edith’s 
manner. 

Mrs. Ellacomlw came bustling out of the store, and one young 
man flew to the horse’s head, and the other gave her his hand to help 
her into the buggy. She thanked them both and drove off, glad 
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that she had not been more than'just that minute. ‘A very 
pretty spoken young man is Mr. Huish,’ she remarked, and Mary 
did not say nay. 

Mrs. Ellacombe was relieved to see that, after all, Mary did 
not seem to regret the forbidden gaiety. She did not even beg 
that they might go to the next party Miss Luttrell gave. And 
on the day itself, when, had they been going, Mary would have 
been preparing the dresses to be worn by herself and her mother, 
she went about her daily work as usual; and after dinner sat down 
to her despised piano and played some of her old school-girl tunes. 
The afternoon wore on, and before tea-time her spirits seemed to 
flag a little. ‘Poor child,’ was Mrs. EUacombe’s thought, ‘’tis 
natural she should wish to be gay; and such quiet gaiety, too: 
no dancing nor anything worldly. ’Tis hard she should lie kept 
out of it.’ How could she make it up to her child for having 
kept her away from the party? Maiy had not grumbled and 
complained as some girls would have done. Should she give her . 
a. new dress ? But alas! a new dress would make her thoughts 
run on more parties. 

Mary had walked out to meet her father, as she often did, and 
the tea-waiter was being carried into the dining-room, when Mrs. 
EUaeombe heard herself called, and went to .the door in haste. 
‘Mother,’ cried Mary, her cheeks all aglow with running, ‘they 
are both here. I saw them coming with hither, and I ran back 
to tell you.’ 

‘They! Who’s they?’ said Mrs. Ellacombe, putting up her 
hand instinctively to feel if her cap was straight. 

‘ Mr. Huish—and Mr. Raine,’ panted Mary. 

‘ Why, I thought they were going to Miss Luttrell’s,’ said Mrs. 
Ellacombe. 

‘Well, they will be here in a minute. Shall I put out the 
best tea-set, mother ? Mr. Huish hasn’t been here before.’ 

‘N—o,’ said Mrs. Ellacombe. ‘Your father hates to be kept 
waiting for his tea There’s the cake, and you might take out a 
pot of jam.’ 

Mary went to the cupboard and chose a pot of damson. Damson 
she remembered was what ‘ he ’ had said he liked best. And it 
will be evident to the dullest mind that, if Mary had got so far as 
to call Mr. Raine ‘ he ’ in her thoughts, in connection with pro¬ 
clivities to jam, Mrs. Ellacombe might as well have taken her to 
Miss Luttrell’s tea-party as kept her at home. 

‘ We thought a stroll down here would be pleasanter than going 
to that tea-fight,’ Raine said as he shook hands. ‘And ‘my friend’ 
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Huish wwlicd to ask Mr. EllaCombe’s advice on one or two points, 
and so-’ 

Mrs. Ellacombe said stiffly that she was glad to see them. What 
should the two have come for ? she asked herself. She did not 
believe a word about young Huish wanting advice. She had 
always heard him spoken of as a self-satisfied young man, who was 
likely to pay dearly sooner or later for his presumption in striking 
out new methods of his own in farming. Their coming was just a 
contrivance of Mr. Raine’s. The friend was to talk to jier, while 
he talked to Mary. 

But, once put on her guard, Mrs. Ellacombe proved more vigil¬ 
ant than the most vigilant Spanish duenna. The young men pro¬ 
posed a walk. It was a pleasant evening, and perhaps they might 
see some fire-flies. Mrs. Ellacombe scouted the idea. There 
would be no fire-flies for the next six weeks, she said. They could 
take a stroll with Mr. Ellacombe, but the air was too damp for 
, her and Mary. It must be dull for gentlemen to sit still all the 
evening, and they wanted no doubt to stretch their legs. 

The two young men made their adieux quite early, as might 
have been expected. Not a word, not a whisper, could Raine get 
with Mary. ‘ Don’t ask me to go there again,’ said Huish. ‘ I 
did my best, but tlyit old woman has eyes in the back of her head, 
and it was no go.’ 

‘ It was “ no go ” with a vengeance as far as I was concerned,’ 
said Raine; 1 1 couldn’t get in a word.’ 

‘ And it was as dull as ditchwater—besistly dull,’ said Huish. 
‘ And if I had gone to Miss Luttrell’s I’d have had a chance of 
speaking a word to Kate.’ 

Let it be said here that Huish had had very little chance of 
following up his idea with regard to Kate Haverstock. Nothing was 
farther from Mrs. Haverstook’s mind than to invite young men to 
the house. Until she could meet with a regenerate young man, 
she thought the fewer Kate saw the better. She had before her 
eyes the fearful consequences of a girl having fallen in love with, 
and married, an unregenerate young man. Whether a young man 
such as she dreamt of would be likely to fall in love with the un¬ 
regenerate Kate was a side of the question she had never studied. 

The visit of the two young men to Mrs. Ellacombe’s did make 
a slight difference to Mary. She knew well—though not a single 
word was said— why Raine had brought his friend Huish with him. 
He thought it would give him an opportunity for some love whis¬ 
pering. And because that opportunity was lost, through her 
' mother’s Vigilance, Mary’s heart was all the more defenceless, per- 
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haps, against future love whisperings. It was no use, of course. 
It could never come to anything; but it was hard the poor fellow 
could not say one word, if he really—really, were so fond of her. 

And what was Mrs. Ellacombe to say, when Miss Luttrell 
herself came and begged for Mary to come next time 1 She took 
refuge in pretended business at home, and then Miss Luttrell 
offered to send for Mary, and have her sent back. Mrs. Ellacombo 
stood out as long as she could. She did not like letting her 
daughter go out without her, she said ; and there was much to do, 
and so forth. And Miss Luttrell declared that it was the first 
duty of a housekeeper not to wear herself out with housekeeping; 
and that these social gatherings were instituted on purpose to 
prevent that. Mrs. Ellacombe was obliged to give in, or else be 
thought unfriendly, and she could not bear that. So that Raine 
had the happiness, one sunny Thursday afternoon, of having Mary 
as his partner in a game of croquet; during which he contrived to 
repeat his tale of love. 

Sylvia, who was walking with Edith, said it amused her to see 
boys and girls making love. Edith remarked that she was not 
much more than a girl herself. And indeed she was looking very 
young and very charming in a pale blue cashmere tea-gown. 

‘ I am not very old,’ said Sylvia with her most grandmotherly 
air, 1 but I am quite beyond all that. Is there not a rose called 
Jiosa Devoniemis 1 I shall call Mary the Rosa Devoniensis. Do 
you observe, Mrs. Tregellas, that Mary appears interested?’ 

‘ I don’t think there is anything in it,’ said Edith; and she 
spoke as if she were vexed. 

‘Of course I may be mistaken,’ said Sylvia, wondering why 
Mrs. Tregellas should be vexed. 

Edith was thinking of the proverb about ‘ constant dropping.’ 
Mary did look interested; too much interested. ‘ If the girl gives 
way at last, and falls in love with the young man,’ she thought, 
‘it will only make a wretched complication, and it will neither 
give him an income nor make him more desirable in other ways.’ 

They took a turn up and down, and again stopped to watch the ' 
croquet-players. Sylvia smiled and held her fan before her face. 

‘ It really is too amusing,’ she said. ‘ Why does one always want 
to laugh at lovers 1 They look absurd when they are happy, and 
doubly absurd when they are miserable.’ 

‘ Wait till you have been in love yourself, Miss Luttrell,’ said 
Edith. But she'could not forbear smiling. 

‘I intend to wait, I assure you,’ said Sylvia. ‘Now why does 
Mr. Trelease look so woebegone V 
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‘ I am sure it is not worth while,’ said Edith. * Why, falling in 
love must be in the air, like an epidemic. Just because that 
absurd little fellow, Mr. Huisli, is Kate Haverstock’s partner. He 
is surely not going to fall in love with Kate. He has nothing to 
marry on cither.’ 

‘It is springtime, you know,’ laughed Sylvia. ‘They can’t 
help it. I must manage to get up another game for his sake when 
this one is over.’ 

‘ I daresay they would like it. I don’t know what the fathers 
and mothers would say.’ 

‘ I don’t think the fathers and mothers have much to say here,’ 
said Sylvia. ‘ I do not know how it may bo in your country.’ 

Mrs. Tregellas laughed and blushed a little. ‘ I suppose love 
laughs at locksmiths sometimes, in every country. I know I 
defied my guardians,—a couple of maiden aunts. I was dreadfully 
afraid, but I did defy them.’ 

Sylvia said she would like to hear all about it; it must be so 
interesting. Edith, however, refused to enter into the particulars. 
‘ It was an experiment,’ she said, ‘ and it succeeded, and I have my 
husband and my baby. But every woman’s experiment does not 
succeed. We only have to look round to see that.’ 

This afternoon Mr. and Mrs. Bloss had not come, and nobody 
seemed to iniss them. Mr. Deuning had come early, and had been 
given the most comfortable chair in the house. Here he sat con¬ 
tentedly and talked to Mr. Garlick; and gradually people gathered 
round him and became an audience to a gentle monologue: touch¬ 
ing first on one topic and then on another; and lastly on the 
translation he was making of the Ramaynna. Sylvia was quite 
sorry when he broke oil' and hoped he had not been boring every¬ 
body. She had been delighted herself, and thought every one else 
must have been so too. 

‘ He ought to give a lecture about that,’ she said to Mr. Garlick. 
‘ This is exactly the sort of thing I wanted.’ 

Mr. Garlick smiled at her eagerness. ‘ I fear he would not be 
persuaded, even by you. There is nothing of the professional 
lecturer about him, though I have now and then heard him deliver 
what was in fact a most delightful lecture, to a select audience con¬ 
sisting of Dr. Bontecoe, Trelease, and myself.’ 

Sylvia considered. ‘But why should he object to deliver a 
lecture ? If I had so much to say, I should like to say it. Perhaps 
he woul<J, do it if he had an audience of men only. Is it that he 
considers women too foolish ?’ And Sylvia drew herself up and 
looked superb. 
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‘ I am certain he does not consider you too foolish.’ 

Sylvia put the compliment aside. ‘Never mind about me. If 
we women have the fault of making every question a personal one, 
it is a fault distinctly owing to the foolish speeches we are in the 
habit of hearing from men.’ 

• I will not make any more foolish speeches if I can help it,’ 
said Mr. Garlick with a twinkle of fun in his eye. 

‘ Please don’t. I like you ever so much better when you don’t 
make speeches—of that sort. That is all very well for boys and 
girls,’ said Sylvia, waving her hand in the direction of the croquet 
ground, where Trelease was knocking the balls about, and talking 
to Kate Haverstock. 

‘Boys and girls!’ thought Mr. Garlick. ‘Is this what she 
learnt at New Athens'!’ 

‘Did you take the vows at New Athens?’ he asked. 

‘The vows?—Don’t you really know what New Athens is?’ 
cried Sylvia. 

‘It is a woman’s college, I have heard.’ 

‘ Just so. Then how could we take vows ?’ said Sylvia scornfully. 

‘ Only you talked as if you were an ancient Lady Abbess. I 
began to ask myself, “Are New Athens girls ever allowed to 
marry?”’ 

‘ Of course they are !’ cried Sylvia. ‘ Three of my classmates 
married directly they left. In fact, two were engaged some time 
before they graduated.’ 

‘ Engaged ! I am thankfid to hear that human nature is not 
quite eliminated from New Athens. But did the Lady Principal 
read all the letters and the replies thereto ? ’ 

‘You had better go to New Athens and ask,’ said Sylvia, ‘I 
am not going to say a word more. I will not have dear New 
Athens laughed at.’ 

She turned away, and Mr. Garlick stood watching her as she 
moved among her guests, with a kind word and a pleasant smile 
for each. Was it possible, he asked himself, that such a lovely 
young woman had never loved? With that perfect form and 
springing step and delicately tinted cheek, she talked as if she were 
a hundred years old ! It was laughable to hear those grandmotherly 
speeches from a creature like that. Was it that Bhe had had 
some unhappy love affair, and so had made up her mind to forswear 
love for the rest of her life ? Mr. Garlick gave a shudder of disgust 
at the idea. She was bom to make some man happy, he thought. 
And he began to speculate on her age; and wonder how much over 
twenty she might be. And just then, her face being turned to the 
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sunlight, he could have sworn she was but eighteen; only that one 
never saw so much mind in the countenance of a girl of eighteen. 
ITe walked up and down with his hands in his pockets, and wished 
ho were five-and-twenty and could win her. Looking up when ho 
had walked a little way beyond the garden into the uncleared part 
of the ground, he saw Mary Ellacombe walking with Raine. Raine 
was speaking very earnestly, and Mary was crying. 

Mr. Gariick turned round and retraced his steps. The course 
of true love did not appear to run smooth in that direction. A few 
days ago he would have laughed ; but to-day he was filled with pitj 
for these love sorrows, though Mary was but a girl, and Raine not 
much more than a boy. ‘ She is a mere girl,’ he thought, comparing 
her in his mind with Sylvia. 1 And a half-educated little creature, 
no doubt. But what could she be crying about ? When a girl does 
not want a man to make love to her, she tells him so, I suppose; 
at any rate she doesn’t cry. What the dickens could she be crying 
about ?’ 

As he entered the garden Mrs. Ellacombe came towards him. 
‘You don’t happen to have seen my daughter, Mr. Gariick V she 
cried. She was not woman of the world enough to hide her anxiety. 
She had left Mary in the midst of a game, and had gone indoors to 
warm herself, for she was chilly with standing about; and she had 
been beguiled by Miss Priest’s delicious tea and pleasant chat, and 
had forgotten her dueunaship and her daughter. And now when 
she came to seek her, the game was over, and Mary was nowhere. 
She did not tell Mr. Gariick all this, but she showed so much 
perturbation in her inquiry whether he had seen her, that Mr. 
Gariick, in his newly-awakened benevolence to lovers, felt sure that 
the little scene he had just witnessed might as well be finished 
without the intervention of a third person. 

‘ Will you take my arm V he said. ‘ Miss Ellacombe was playing 
not very long ago. Perhaps she has gone into the house.’ 

‘No,’ said Mrs. Ellacombe, ‘I have just come from the house 
myself.’ 

‘ Let us take a turn. Perhaps we may meet her.’ And he 
began to move in the direction that would lead Mrs. Ellacombe 
away from where he had seen Mary walking with Raine. 

Mrs. Ellacombe walked a few steps, but she was too anxious to 
suit her gait to Mr. Garlick’s. ‘ I think I’ll walk towards the 
wood,’ she said, taking her hand from his arm. 

He offered to look for Mary, but she declined. She went on, 
and he strolled towards the house. 

Mary tuid Raine meanwhile had continued their walk, so that 
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they were emerging from the wood on one side when Mrs. Ellacombe 
entered it on the other, and Mr. Garlick met them on the verandah. 
‘ Mrs. Ellacombe was looking for you,’ he said as he approached. 

Mary’s eyes were red, and her voice was less composed than a 
young lady’s should be, as she answered : 

‘Perhaps she wishes me to go home. Where was she, Mr. 
Garlick ? ’ Mr. Garlick indicated the point at which Mrs. Ellacombe 
had entered the wood, and as he did so a smile came into Raine’s 
face. ‘Shall I go and look for her?’ said he. But Mary said she 
would rather go alone. Mr. Garlick turned away with a smile as 
Mary stepped down from the verandah. 

‘ It looks something like a game of hide-and-seek,’ he said. 

‘ I think it does,’ said Raine. 

This was the conversation which Mr. Garlick had forborne to 
interrupt on the border of the wood. 

‘ Look here, Miss Ellacombe, I can’t stand this sort of thing 
any longer,’ said Raine. 

‘ I don’t know what you mean by “ this sort of thing,” ’ cried 
Mary, bridling. 

‘ Yes, you do. I mean flirting. Why do you let that little 
ass, Huish, flirt with you in that way ? ’ 

‘ I don’t let him flirt with me. If he speaks to ine I suppose I 
must answer him.’ 

‘ I believe you do it to drive me mad.’ 

‘ It is cruel of you to say that, and you know it is not true.’ 
Then it was that Mary burst into tears. 

‘ By Jove!—Now I’ve made you cry. Oh, Mary, don’t you 
know that I love you, so I can’t bear to sec any one speak to you ? 
If you would only love me, ever so little-’ 

‘ But I cannot,’ sobbed Mary. 

‘ But why ?—Why 1 ’ he insisted. 

‘ If things were quite different, then perhaps-’ 

Raine put his arm round her waist and kissed her lips. ‘ Then 
you do love me after all,’ he said exultantly. ‘ And you shall be 
my'wife—my darling wife.’ 

Mary stood for an instant as if her breath were taken away. 
Then she disengaged herself. ‘What are you saying? I can 
never be your wife. Have I not said so plainly enough ? Father 
and mother would never hear of it.’ 

‘Mary, will you marry me, and tell them afterwards? I’ll 
ride over to the Courthouse and get the license to-morrow.’ 

Mary looked at him. ‘ I think you have taken leave of your 
senses,’ she said. 
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jRaine was taken attack. ‘Well, anyhow, wo are engaged,'lw 
said, recovering himself. But Mary had recovered herself too. 
She had thrown off her armour only for an instant, but before he 
had had time to declare that she should be his wife, she had put 
it on again; to all outward appearance at least. 

‘ We are not engaged, and we never can be,’ she said quietly. 

‘ And I think, please, Mr. Kainc, that it would be better if we did 
not see each other any more.’ 

Then it was Raine’s turn to beg and entreat. How could she 
be so cruel ? Did she not know that his love for her had saved him 
from destruction ? ‘ I was going to the dogs as fast as I could go 

when I mot you. And you have been my salvation,’ he cried. 
Then Mary melted again, but still declared that an engagement 
was impossible; and by this time they found themselves on the 
verandah, where they met Mr. Garliek. 


‘ A very charming, unaffected young woman,’ said Mr. Garliek, 
as he walked home with Trclease that evening. 

‘ Delightfully so. But hardly to be called a woman, I 
should say.’ 

‘ Well—girl—if you like. I never met with such a charming 
person in my life. And not a trace of affectation,’ cried Mr. 
Garliek. ‘ Did you notice her eyes 1 One hardly ever sees such a 
lovely gray.’ 

‘They are not gray. I am quite sure of that,’ exclaimed 
Trclease. 

‘ Not gray! Where are your eyes, man? And what .beautiful 
hair she has ! So bright, and yet no red in it. One hardly ever 
sees hair like that out of America.’ 

‘Why, Garliek, you must be blind ! Her hair is black.’ 

‘ Miss Luttrell’s hair black ! ’ 

‘ Miss Luttrell! You began talking about a eharmiug unaffected 
young person, and I thought you meant Miss Haverstock.’ 

‘ Miss Haverstock! A mere schoolgirl! No, my dear follow; 
I was alluding to Miss Luttrell.’ 

‘Oh, I beg your pardon,’ said Trelease. And they finished 
their walk in silence. 


Mrs. Ellacombc said nothing to Mary that night. That there 
had been a scene of some sort she was sure. Girls do not have red 
eyes at parties, nor a husky voice when suddenly called upon to 
answer a question, unless there is a reason for it. But she hardly 
knew how*to speak ; because, though she felt that Mary was not to 
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blame, nevertheless this lore-making must be put a stop to. It was 
not till tlie next afternoon that she ventured to ask Mary the 
reason of her red eyes of the day before. ‘ I could see you had 
been crying,’ she said. ‘Every one must have seen that.’ 

‘ I could not help it,’ said Mary. 

‘ What were you crying about ? ’ There was a trace of sternness 
in the question, and Mary looked ready to burst into tears. ‘ It 
was not my fault,’ she said at length. 

‘ I never said you were to blame. You needn’t think that, Mary. ’ 

‘ I told him it was no good asking; I never—never could marry 
him. I told him plainly, and I said lie had better go away. And 
he said—he said—I had saved him from going to the dogs, and,— 
and—0 mother, I know ’tis no use—but it is true. He is steady 
now : everybody says so.’ 

Mrs. Ellacombe was silent for a moment. When she did speak 
her voice was harsh, though there was a quiver of emotion in it; 
for her mind was full of consternation at the mischief that had 
been done. 

‘ You know what I said when we last talked this over, Mary V 

‘ I know,’ said Mary with a sigh. 

‘ I haven’t changed my opinion, and I don’t see any reason for 
changing it.’ 

‘ No,’ Mary murmured. 

‘ The worst day’s work a woman can do for herself is to marry 
a man in the hope of reforming him.’ 

‘ But he is reformed,’ said Mary. 

1 Reformed! He speaks fair to you, but when you come to count 
up the time he has been living soberly it counts up by months— 
not years. Is that to be called “ reformed ”1’ A sigh was Mary’s 
only answer. 1 Mary, even if he were a farmer like Cousin George, 
and every way suitable, it would be madness. Don’t you ever let 
yourself think of it. Mary ’—Mrs, Ellacombe rose from her chair 
and stood before her daughter—‘ Mary, I’ve lost all but you; and 
I think if the Lord, was to take you, I shouldn’t be long after you. 
But I’d sooner have it so, than see you live to be a drunkard’s wife.* 

She stood still for a moment with* her eyes fixed on her child. 
Mary could not utter a word: she had never heard her mother 
speak in this way before, nor had she ever seen such an expression 
in her face. Mrs. Ellacombe looked at her steadily for an instant, 
and then left the room. 
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MR. BLOSS A1TLIES THE DISCIPLINE 

One day about this time Mr. Bloss might have been seen walking 
home from the post-office with signs of perturbation in his heavy 
countenance. 

He had received a letter from his bishop. Now it must be 
understood that Bishop Thrasher, though he was not called ' my 
lord ’; though he did not live in a palace, nor sit on a canopied 
throne in a cathedral, Bor sign himself by the Latinised name of 
his see—a see which was the size of an average European kingdom 
—though he did none of these things, yet he was a great man in 
his way: socially great in the eyes of a man of the calibre of Mr. 
Bloss. 

Mr. Bloss had probably never heard of Napoleon’s saying about 
every soldier carrying a marshal’s bciton in his haversack ; but the 
sentiment was within him. He had not been brought into contact 
with many great men in his life. The biggest man he knew in the 
old country was his father’s landlord; and he was but a country 
squire. It had nover entered into Mr. Bloss’s mind that he himself 
could become such an one as the English squire. He would as soon 
have hoped to add cubits to his stature. But it had seemed to 
him quite possible that he should become a bishop like Bishop 
Thrasher ; particularly since his marriage with Miss Araminta B. 
Thompson. This lady never forgot that she was a Thompson, and 
she would have her husband believe that having married her, he 
might aspire as high as he pleased. Who was Bishop Thrasher 1 
she would ask. Had anybody ever heard of a Thrasher who was 
anybody, before this Thrasher became a bishop 1 And as for Mis’ 
Thrasher, her people were very plain people indeed; people whom 
you might meet perhaps at the Academy Commencement, but whom 
you would be quite sure not to meet anywhere else. Bishop 
Thrasher was, in Mrs. Bloss’s opinion, a right homely, plain man. 
She had beard people praise his preaching, but for her’part she did 
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not call him an elegant preacher; far from it. It seemed to her that 
her Josiah could preach just as good a sermon any time that he 
gave his mind to' it. And if such an one as a Thrasher could rise 
to be a bishop, why not such another as Josiah BIoss ? 

Whenever this idea presented itself to the mind of Mr. BIoss, 
he caressed it as perhaps the French soldier caresses the idea of the 
marshal’s bdton. Why should he not be a bishop 1 

A certain amount of popularity was necessary, and Mr. BIoss 
thought he might become popular, if he only had a good chance. 
It was also necessary to be a good preacher; to be ready in exhort¬ 
ation. Mr. BIoss did not see why he should not become a good 
preacher as well as a good exhorter in time. A bishop must also 
know how to govern men : and that, Mr. BIoss felt sure, was easier 
than writing sermons; only it had happened once or twice, owing 
to untoward circumstances, that the governed had shown themselves 
to be ungovernable. But that they had been so was not Mr. Bloss’s 
fault. A man must serve a certain apprenticeship to his trade,_ 
even in America. But there was not that pestilential drawback 
of learning; no wearisome load of useless Greek and Latin and 
Hebrew, and ecclesiastical and patristic literature, to be carried on 
one’s' back as in the' old country; a very burden, such as a Chris¬ 
tian might long to be rid of. 

There, Mr. BIoss knew that he, and such as he, have as much 
chance of being enthroned bishop as of being crowned emperor. 
Truly America offers a better field for ex-market-gardeners of the 
quality of Mr. BIoss. * 

It had not happened hitherto to Mr. BIoss to receive many 
letters from his bishop: his correspondence had been barely sufficient 
to enable him to recognise his handwriting. 

‘ “ Chinquapin,” ’ the postmaster remarked, as he handed him the 
letter over the counter,—‘ that’s where you was at the semin—ary, 
ain’t it, Mr. BIoss V 

* Chinquapin 1 ’ echoed Mr. BIoss. ‘ Why, I don’t know any¬ 
body there now. Oh, I see, it is in the handwriting of Bishop 
Thrasher.’ And then, being curious to know what his ecclesiastical 
superior could have to say to him, he opened and read the letter 
before leaving the store. 

Then it was that his brow became blaek, and his face heavy 
with perplexity. The bishop had written—not in anger, truly— 
but in a tone of mild expostulation, as if it were just barely possible 
that some blame might lie at the door of the Rector of Paxraonia— 
for what ? For the reputed drunkenness of Harmonia 1 And the 
bishop enclosed a newspaper cutting, containing an article on the 
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colony of drunken Englishmen. The newspaper was the Chinquapin 
Blade, but the article was reprinted almost in exlenso from the 
Janesville Mugwump. Mr. Bloss was so disturbed as he read, 
first the letter, and then the newspaper cutting, and then the letter 
again, that he felt unable to go home without taking counsel of 
some one. As his churchwarden, Major Forepaw, naturally occurred 
to him, he entered the Major’s office, but the Major was away. 
Mr. Macfarlane, however, was there, and to Mr. Macfarlane he un¬ 
bosomed himself. Mr. Macfarlane asked for the newspaper cutting, 
and Mr. Bloss gave it him, with the letter. 

‘ That’s not a pleasant sort of letter for the minister of a parish 
to get from his bishop,’ he remarked, when Mr. Macfarlane had 
read it. 

‘ I don’t see that you need be put about by it,’ said the other. 

‘ He asks whether it is true that such a state of affairs does exist. 
Well, you can say that such a state of affairs does not exist, and 
there is an end of it.’ 

Mr. Bloss shook his head and frowned. ‘ An end of it ? You 
know that if enough mud be thrown, some is sure to stick.’ 

‘ I know that well enough. See here, Mr. Bloss, it seems to me 
I’ve seen something very like this article before. You remember 
when there was a party of wild young English fellows at the hotel 
for a week or two,—I mean the lot that ripped up their pillows 
one night and threw the feathers out in the street. Well, an article 
came out then in the Jonesville Mugwump that was exactly like 
this. I haven’t the file; I neVer keep those papers. But as I 
read the cutting, it occurred to me I had seen something exactly 
like it before; and that must be it.’ 

Mr. Bloss was silent for a moment. 1 It is atrocious,’ he said 
at last. 

‘ Oh,’ said Mr. Macfarlane carelessly, ‘ depend upon it, they only 
wanted a little cheap sensation. Or, maybe, they wanted the 
opportunity for a denial. Or, maybe again, they found themselves 
short of copy. Generally, they fill up with cake receipts, or poetry; 
but perhaps they had nothing handy of just the right length, so 
they put that in. I shouldn’t bother about it, if I were you.’ 

* I must make some sort of auswer to the bishop.’ 

‘Well, I should say that would be easy enough.’ 

Mr. Bloss was silent for a moment. 1 1 suppose you would 
have no objection to my giving your explanation of this,’ he said, 
holding up the newspaper cutting. 

‘ Certainly not. In point of fact, Harmonia is getting to be 
very quiet' much quieter than I supposed it would ever be. The 
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noisiest ones have gone of!', and the rest have settled down to work. 
I don’t think Harnionia is at all in a bad way, myself.’ 

Mr. Bloss went home and wrote his letter, being careful to say 
that Mr. Macfarlaue could endorse him in every particular as to the 
present good Behaviour of Harmoniu. The bishop replied, saying 
he was glad to hear that the reports were so much exaggerated : 
but begging him at the same time to use unceasing vigilance to 
keep the sheep from straying, and to be finn and gentle in reclaim¬ 
ing those who had already strayed from the right way. 

It was, in short, the ordinary, safe, noncommittal, pastoral epistle. 
And the reproof in it was but the dash of vinegar to the spoonful 
of oil in a well-made salad dressing. But even so, Mr. Bloss made 
a wry face at it. Because he was apt at correcting his flock, it by 
no means followed that he could bear the lightest touch of the rod 
on his own back with equanimity. 

‘I have been too lenient,’ he said to his wife. ‘Had I 
denounced from the pulpit the cases of drunkenness that have 
fallen under my observation, the bishop couldn’t write as if I ' 
wanted being told my duty. Vigilant! Of course I know I must 
be vigilant. But there never was such a stiff-necked lot as the 
people here!’ 

‘ They are a deal worse in the mining towns, I should say,’ was 
Mrs. Bloss’s reply. 

‘ In pne way they are. But I wouldn’t say they are as stiff-necked. 
Englishmen are a stiff-necked lot, let me tell you; a stiff-necked 
lot,’ said Mr. Bloss, stiffening his own neck as he spoke. ‘ Look 
at that man Denning. He stands off now as ho did the first day 
we met. He pretends not to; but I see through' it. Look at 
the stand-offishness of the whole lot of them. In any other 
community, wouldn’t there be more friendliness towards the 
pastor 1’ 

‘ Well, anyhow, Mr. Bloss, you know you didn’t find it all 
smooth walking at Emporium before we came here. After all, I 
don’t know as the Harmonia people are so bad.’ 

‘ There were difficulties, of course, but there was more friendli¬ 
ness. I tell you, Araminta, that Englishmen are a stiff-necked lot. 
They want honeyed words, but they’ll get none from me. If they 
show me the cold shoulder, so be it. I make no pretence to carnal 
learning, and I don’t write Honourable before my name; I merely 
claim to be a plain preacher of the plain Gospel. And that they 
want mighty little of. Upon their heads be it!’ 

It seemed to Mr. Bloss that it would be well to have a sermon 
ready to preach, should there be occasion for it, so thal it might 
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not be eaid of him that when a case of drunkenness arose, he 
shrank from administering a pastoral rebuke. 

Unfortunately, among his collection of sermons he could not 
find one directly bearing on the subject; and he spent hours in 
his study toiling and groaning over his self-imposed thsk. It could 
not be said of him that he wore out his brains ; for he had no 
brains worth mentioning to wear out. But he wore out his temper 
and got an attack of dyspepsia. And then he came to the conclu¬ 
sion that the work was too hard for him in his present state of 
health. 

‘ I’m sure I wouldn’t bother about it,’ said his wife. 

‘ What can I do, Araminta 1 ’ said the unhappy man. ‘ Here 
is this burden laid upon me and I must bear it. Oh!’ 

Mrs. Bloss was in doubt whether he alluded to his physical 
state, or to the dire necessity of producing an original sermon. 
She suggested sending for Dr. Bontccoe. 

Mr. Bloss declined. Dr. Bontccoe was a scoffer, he said, and 
he would have none of his advice. 

‘ I reckon he could prescribe for you, anyhow,’ said Mrs. Bloss. 

1 It don’t matter what he thinks. And it’s not as if you’d have a 
bill to pay. Of course he wouldn’t charge you anything. And 
if he did, I should just say it wasn’t custom—ary to charge 
ministers.’ 

Mr. Bloss waved his hand, as much as to say ho would hear 
nought of such a proposal; and Mrs. Bloss, knowing the state of 
his temper, did not press it further. Her husband’s •refusal was 
not based on his fear of not being able to pay; he would have 
had no objection in the world to ‘ deadhead ’ Dr. Bontecoe or any 
other man. He had before now heard the doctor hold forth on 
the preventibility of disease; of pure air, pure water, exercise and 
abstemiousness, as prophylactics; and most of what ho said was 
blasphemy to Mr. Bloss. Should he send for him just now, bo 
might receive some such advice ; he might be ordered to leave off 
his coffee, and abstain from the hot rolls and fried chicken, and 
the batter cakes and waffles which his soul loved. He might even 
be debarred from meat, and bidden to confine himself for forty 
days to a diet of dry toast and weak tea. Now Mr. Bloss was 
prepared to do and to suffer as much as a man might in reason; 
but he hoped he never would be so wicked as to keep Lent; Lent 
being the season of the year to such poor benighted creatures as 
went by the dates in the Church calendar. Mr. Bloss believed that 
all such ordinances savoured more of the death-dealing letter than 
the life-giving spirit. His observance of Lent was confined strictly 
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to a dinner of salt fish and egg sauce on Good Friday, with hot 
cakes for tea in remembrance of the hot cross buns of his younger 
days. 

When his wife left him lie took up the newspaper. When we 
say newspaper, let it be understood that it was a religious news¬ 
paper. He thought he might possibly get a ‘ wrinkle ’ from it, as 
he had done before ; and so he did. • 

At tho head of the advertisement column stood the advertise¬ 
ment of the lectures of a popular temperance orator. The price 
was high, Mr. Bloss .thought: but then a reduction was always 
made to clergymen. He wrote a note and posted it himself, 
inquiring of the publisher what the reduced figure would be. Then 
he took a long walk, whieh was good for his dyspepsia ; and, while 
waiting for the publisher’s reply, set to work about his next Sun¬ 
day’s sermon. His temper was so much more equable at tea : tiine 
that his wife noticed it and rejoiced. The subject of the sermon 
was much in her mind. It could hardly have been otherwise, 
considering how* much she and the rest of the small household had 
suffered the last few days from the dyspeptic humours of the head 
of the house. She introduced the subject cautiously—cunningly, 
one might say. 

‘ I wouldn’t bother my head one five minutes more about that 
sermon, if I were you,’ she said. ‘ You’re ever so much better 
for the. walk you got this afternoon. You ought to walk more 
and study less. If you lose your health you’ll never get one cent 
the more for it, nor a thank you either. I want to know why that 
sermon on temperance won’t do that you preached—let me see— 
about a twelvemonth ago.’ 

‘ Too recent,’ said Mr. Bloss, shaking his head, ‘ and not half 
rousing enough. That’s what’s the trouble.’ 

‘ Could you fix it up any way 1 I saw an advertisement—’ 'she 
jumped u]5 and fetched the paper which Mr. Bloss had already 
seen. ‘There,’ she said, pointing to the advertisement of the 
lectures of a popular temperance orator, ‘ couldn’t you get a few ideas 
from a book like that V 

Mr. Bloss did not say that he had already written to ask the 
price of the book. He said, ‘ H—in, four dollars seems a great 
deal, don’t it ? ’ 

‘ But it wouldn’t be four dollars to you. Do write and find out 
the price. I’m sure I shouldn’t mind copying a bit here and there, 
if ’twas my sermon. It’s quite a special subject, like astronomy or 
poetry, or anything they lecture about.’ 

‘H—in,’ said Mr. Bloss again. ‘Well, I’ll think about it.’ 
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In a few days the publisher’s reply came. The price of the 
book was three dollars twenty-five cents, cash. 

‘He ought to make it three dollars,’ said Mrs. Bloss, ‘only 
seventy-five cents off is what I call shabby. And after all,’ she 
added, with an after-thought of thrifty regret, ‘ after all, you may 
never want it. It seems to me the longest time since I saw any 
tipsy men about.’ 

As it was clearly nobody’s business whence he got his inspira¬ 
tion, Mr. Bloss, instead of ordering the book to be sent by mail, 
in which case it would perhaps have its wrapper taken off by the 
postmaster or the postmaster’s wife, ordered it by express, thus 
rendering it necessary for him to go himself from Harmonia Junc¬ 
tion to Jonesville Station to get it out of the express office. But, 
living in such a wicked world as Mr. Bloss did, the wisdom of the 
serpent was very necessary to him. It was a bigger book than he 
expected. As he handled it, he felt, even while it was unopened and 
unread, that he had got his pennyworth. It would be hard indeed, 
he thought, if he could not ‘ fix up ’ a sermon with such help as this. 

He had taken the southern-bound train from Harmonia Junction, 
and had to wait till the afternoon for the northern-bound train, to 
take him back to Harmonia. The train was full and he could 
hardly find a seat. 

From the smoking-car next to the one in which he sat came 
sounds of merriment and confused singing. Two tunes were being 
sung in different keys; and he managed to make out as the train 
slackened before reaching Harmonia Junction, that one tune was 
‘ Scots wha hae,’ and the other ‘ Rule Britannia.’ 

Among the passengers who were getting off the train he 
observed Mr. Macfarlane, who had been at the other end of the 
car. ‘ They seem to be having a good time in there,’ said Mr. 
Macfarlane, nodding his head towards the smoking-car as he passed 
close to Mr, Bloss. On the platform was Major Forepaw with 
several strangers whom he was personally conducting to Harmonia. 
There were also two persons who had descended from the smoking- 
car, and who now approached arm-in-arm. Mr. Bloss and Mr. Mac¬ 
farlane at once recognised them as young Huish and Mr. Macgregor. 
Huish was leading a dog by a string, and was looking backward 
at the dog, which was evidently a new purchase. And for a 
moment it appeared as though the dog were leading Huish rather 
than Huish leading the dog. And then a negro, who was walking 
one way and looking the other, fell over the dog’s string into the 
arms of Mr. Macgregor. And then the dog howled and things 
got generally mixed. 
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Mr. Bloss caught hold of Mr. Macfarlane’s arm. ‘Look at 
those two !’ he said. ‘ They are both drunk.’ 

‘Are they?’ said Mr. Macfarlane. 

‘ Not a doubt of it..’ 

‘ It depends on what ye call drunk,’ said the Scotchman. 

This answer, to Mr. Bloss’s mind, was the merest tergiversation. 

‘ He may not be drunk for a Scotchman,’ he said angrily, ‘ but 
I call it drunk for an Englishman.’ 

‘Do you?’ was Mr. Maefarlaue’s answer. ‘Well, maybe 
you’ve been more in the way of seeing drunk folk than I have. 
What part of England might you hail from?’ 

Mr. Bloss turned on his heel and walked away, not deigning 
an answer. He set Mr. Macfarlane down as a coward, and could 
hardly refrain from tolling him so. 

Now Mr. Macfarlane wits no coward, but he was prudent. He 
did not believe that either of the two was perfectly sol>er, but 
neither did he believe that either was drunk. And he knew, in ore-_ 
over, what Mr. Bloss did not know, that Huish could not take a 
single glass of lager beer without showing the effect of it in his 
demeanour. Why did he ever take that single glass ? Why does 
any man ever do anything that is foolish ? We have seen how Mr. 
Bloss overate himself, and had to pay the penalty in dyspepsia. 
He chose to call himself abstemious in the matter of drinks, ami 
so perhaps he was. Yet poor, harmless, foolish Huish would have 
kept all Harmonia in an uproar had he taken the tenth part of 
what was imbibed with impunity by the abstemious Mr. Bloss. 

Mr. Bloss hurried towards the hotel omnibus, which was being 
laden with the passengers and their portmanteaus, under the super¬ 
intendence of Major Forepaw. The Major shook hands readily 
enough, and performed a rapid general introduction, more mo, in¬ 
cluding the whole of the personally-conducted with a grand wave 
of his arm. 

‘Mr. Bloss, our worthy pastor,’ he said. Mr. Bloss touched 
his hat and made a hurried bow. 

‘ Major,’ he began, ‘ one moment, if you please.’ 

‘I’m sorter pushed just now,’ was the Major’s reply. ‘The 
omnibus is about to start, don’t you see ? ’ 

‘Oneinstant. I wish to call your attention to.-’ 

* Call at the office any time to-morrow. Can’t stay now.’ 

‘ Major Forepaw,’ said Mr. Bloss with solemnity, * as church¬ 
warden, sir, I call your attention to a case of drunkenness,—to 
two cases of drunkenness, sir.’ 

The Major got angry. ‘What is it to me if you’ll got fifty 
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cases of drunkenness ? Don’t keep me fooling here.’ He jumped 
in, the conductor slammed the door, and the omnibus rattled off, 
leaving Mr. Bloss choking with dust, rage, and astonishment. 

. That night he sat up late and sketched out his sermon. His 
anger at the cowardice of Mr. Macfarlane, and at the rudeness and 
indifference of Major Forepaw, the man who should have been his 
right hand, supplied an unwonted stimulus to his sluggish mind. 
He required no ‘ crib ’ to help him to denunciation of such conduct 
as theirs. He felt that it would serve them both right if he men¬ 
tioned them by name from the pulpit. He was even more angry 
with them than with the offenders for whose special benefit the 
sermon was to be preached. He resolved that he would make Mr. 
Macfarlane bear witness in spite of himself. 

The little Harmonia world went on smoothly and peaceably 
enough while these thunderbolts were being forged. Huish was 
quiet enough by the time he reached his home, and Mr. Macgregor 
—if he had been slightly merry—was as subdued as usual when 
'he seated*himself at the family tea-table. It may be said with 
certainty that had there teen any visible transgression, Mrs. 
Macgregor would have visited it with the rod she always kept in 
pickle for her spouse. But neither on that evening nor on any 
other evening of that week was the rod taken out of pickle. And 
so the week waned and Sunday came. 

The church was fuller than usual; there were more than a 
dozen of the personally-conducted strangers, who were placed in a 
front seat and supplied with much ostentation by the Major with 
hymn-books and prayer-books. There was also a sprinkling of 
jieople who were not regular attendants, but who wanted to go 
somewhere for a change ; and of women who, if they had no new 
spring bonnets themselves, hoped to see the new spring bonnets of 


other women—of Miss Luttrell in particular. Indeed, since 
^w^„ nin g the female attendance in church had teen notice¬ 
ably tetter, i,r thiit very reason. 

Sylvia herself remitted to Mr. Garlick, as he brought her 
buggy out from under the hi the church lot, that Mr. Bloss 
had preached a much better 'Sermon than usual. Something 
seemed to have stirred him up. \ 

res, said Mr. Garlick, ‘ I f 0I m<l myself listening pnawares. 
borne of it was very gowl—of (its kifi d - ^’an’t sa y -I care much for 
that style of thing myself. But I Wlu *wondering who wrote it.’ 
Who wrote it?’ ■ 

to aJ'yet <JU ' te ^hferent from any# in ® wo have been treated 
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‘ I have not heard so many of his sermons, you see.’ 

‘ I am sure Mr. Bloss could not have written it.’ 

Sylvia laughed. Then she said, ‘I think you are strangely 
prejudiced.’ 

‘ Do you mean to say you think Mrs. Bloss wrote it 1 ’ 

‘No. You know I meant nothing of the kind. I don’t believe 
she could write a sermon.’ 

‘But somebody must have written it. Perhaps we shall know 
one day,’ said Mr. Garlick, as he handed her the reins. 

Sylvia shook her head at him as she drove off. ‘ Well,’ she 
said to Miss Priest when they were half-way home, ‘if I were Mr. 
Bloss, I could not stay among people who disliked me so. I 
should have to resign and go away. ’ 

1 He may resign with my good leave,’ said Miss Priest, who 
had not yet forgiven Mrs. Bloss for taking a basket with her to 
receive contributions when she went to people’s houses. You 
depend upon it, Sylvy, there’s some good reason for it when a man 
is popular with nobody. There’s a streak of meanness in that 
man you haven’t come upon yet.’ 

It so happened that Mr. Macfarlano was one of the few who 
had not gone to church that morning. The Major had listened to 
the sermon for a little while, and then, settling himself in an 
attitude of benevolent attention, had thought steadily of something 
else. So that, in so far as the sermon was addressed to the 
consciences of the two churchwardens, it completely failed in its 
purpose. 

But it was on Monday afternoon that the real thunderbolts 
fell. The sermon was but the muttering of the tempest. 

The mail had been brought by the negro messenger to Mrs. 
Macgrogor as she sat at work; and she opened an envelope 
addressed to her husband, supposing it to be a bill. This, however, 
was what she read:— 

‘ Tun Rectory, Saturday. 

‘ Deab Sik—I t is with much regret that I address you on the 
present subject. I think, however, that as your pastor it is my 
duty to let you know that you were seen on the platform at 
Harmonia Junction on Wednesday afternoon, the lGtli of this 
month, in a state of intoxication, in company with Mr. Huish. 
Under these circumstances, unless proper reparation be made for 
the fault, I warn you not to present yourself as a communicant at 
Easter. It is with regret that I adopt what may be eonsidered 
harsh measures, but the Rubric is sufficiently plain, and any path 
is marked out for me without any choice in the matter. 

VOL. II v 
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‘1 may add that Mr. Macfarlane, who is one of the church¬ 
wardens, corroborates me entirely, though with great unwillingness. 

‘I am, 

‘ Yours faithfully, 

‘ Josiah Bloss.’ 

Mrs. Macgregor read the letter over twice before she could 
take in the sense of it. At last she laid it down, thinking it was 
a hoax. She remembered nothing in particular about Wednesday 
afternoon. Mr. Macgregor had gone to Jonesville by the morning 
train, and had returned by the afternoon train in time for tea. 
Ho often did so, and he was as sober on Wednesday afternoon as 
on any other day. Had he not been so she knew she could not 
but have noticed it and remembered it. 

After tea, when Mr. Macgregor had settled down for his 
evening pipe and his Scotch weekly newspaper, she placed the 
letter before him. 

‘ I opened it; I thought it was a bill,’ she said. 

Mr. Macgregor looked at the address. ‘ Looks like the parson’s 
fist,’ he said. 

‘Ah, then it is not a hoax,’ said Mrs. Macgregor, and she 
looked—she could not hell) looking—keenly at her husband as ho 
read it. Not a hoax? Then, what was it? Was it possible her 
husband had dared overstep the bounds of moderation 1 She could 
hardly believe it. He sat staring at the letter, and she stood star¬ 
ing at him. Their eyes met, and his glance did not quail before hers. 

He said: ‘ Margaret, you needn’t look at mo in that w r ay. 
The man must be mad, raving mad, to write me a letter like this.’ 

Mrs. Macgregor considered. ‘ He was not raving mad on 
Sunday.’ 

‘ That’s true. And yet—surely this can’t be a hoax. Macfar¬ 
lane an unwilling witness !—Now 1 think of it, I did see Macfar¬ 
lane, but not near enough to speak to him.’ 

‘Were you in company with young Huish?’ 

‘ Well, we got out of the train together, and he had some trouble 
with a dog he’d bought, so I just lent a hand till he could get the 
beast into his cart. And then I went my way, and I suppose he 
went his.’ 

* Was he tipsy V 

‘ Oh no, I should say not. No more tipsy than I was myself.' 

‘ I wonder whether the letter is a hoax,’ said Mrs. Macgregor. 

1 I’ll have to find out about that I’ll see Macfarlane first thing 
to-morrow.’ 
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In his secret soul Mr. Macgregor did not suppose the letter to 
be other than genuine. He knew perfectly well that young Huish, 
who was- in his company most of the time, had become noisy after 
a visit to a couple of saloons, though he seemed to have drunk 
scarcely anything. He had had several glasses of beer himself, and 
had thought what poor wishy-washy stuff it was, and how different 
from Scotch ale. Iluish was quiet by the time they got back to 
Harmonia, and Mr. Macgregor had not thought it necessary to 
mention to his wife that he had xuct Huish, or that he had come 
back in the same train with him. fie felt a sincere pity for the 
poor youug fellow whose weak head would not stand so much sis a 
glass of lager beer. 

Thus fell one of the thunderbolts. 

The other—the letter which Mr. Bloss wrote to Huish—was 
the exact counterpart of the one which he had sent to Mr. Mac¬ 
gregor. Huish, who was lounging on the sofa, read it and jumped 
up as if he had been stung. ‘ It’s the meanest—the most disgraceful _ 
—why, thd mau must be stark, staring mad to write a letter like 
this,’ cried Huish, stamping with rage. 1 J ust read that, Kaiue, 
and tell me whether I was intoxicated when I came home last 
Wednesday.’ 

‘ Oh no, I know you weren’t. I should have seen it fast enough 
if you had been,’ said Ilainc. 

‘ It’? disgraceful,’ cried Huish. ‘ I never was so insulted in my 
life. I’ll break every bone in his body for this.’ 

‘ Oh, you can’t,’ said Ilainc, who had hastily scanned the letter. 

‘ Clergymen don’t fight.’ 

‘Then I’ll have an apology. I’m bound to do something. 
Look here, Eaine, would you sit down and take all that quietly if 
you were in my place 1 ’ 

* I don’t think I should,’ said Raiue, who could not but feel how 
lucky it had perhaps been for him that he had not accompanied 
Huish on that Wednesday. Supposing he had received such a 
letter from Mr. Bloss ! How hard would it have been for him to 
clear himself, even though innocent. 

‘ It’s worse than a slap in the face; it’s worse than—than any¬ 
thing I can think of,’ said Huish. ‘ If my uncle the bishop were 
to hear of it, he’d never leave me a sixpence. He’s an awfully 
particular old man.’ 

‘You are not obliged to tell him,’ said Raiue. 

Huish read the letter again and declared that Macfarlane deserved 
a bigger thrashing than Bloss did, and he should get it too. 

‘ I’d have a talk with Macfarlane first, if I were you,’ said Rainc. 
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When Mr. Macfarlane learnt next morning from both Mr. Mac- 
gregor and Huish how Mr. Bloss had made use of his name, he was 
very angry, and quite as determined as were the other two to make 
Mr. Bloss apologise. He smiled when Huish talked of knocking 
the man down first, and making him apologise after. It was all 
very well for boys like Huish to talk of knocking a man down, 
though Mr. Macfarlane felt that, should Huish knock Mr. Bloss 
down, he should not feel called upon to go out of his way to pick 
him up. For himself he would prefer the apology; but it should 
be a written apology. That would give him the whip hand over 
Mr. Bloss as long as Mr. Bloss chose to remain in Harmonia; 
whereas if he knocked Mr. Bloss down he would ‘give himself 
away.’ Mr. Bloss would always have it in his power to point at him 
as the man who had assaulted him. He had no mind to be pointed 
at and named to strangers as a brawler. When Mrs. Macfarlane 
came to hear of the matter, she was even more angry than were 
the others. She had her own private thoughts as to the condition of 
the two gentlemen on the Wednesday afternoon. They might have 
been sober, and they might not. If not, it would not have been the 
first time, she was sure. But she was just as sure that her husband 
could never have said a word to justify Mr. Bloss in bringing his 
name in as a witness. 

‘ If I were you,’ she said to him, ‘ I’d never speak to that man 
again. I know one thing. There will be no more titbits sent to 
the rectory from this house as long as I’m boss.’ 

‘ He is an ungrateful man,’ said Mr. Macgregor, who had in his 
mind certain bales of hay supplied gratis from his barn for the 
rector’s horse, during the winter, when hay was selling at a good 
price. 

‘Ungrateful!’ echoed Huish. ‘Why, even I have sent him 
things, though I’ve set up housekeeping for such a short time. 
And I pay just as much for my seat in church as if Harmonia were 
a country town in England. I asked Mr. Tregcllas, and he said 
that was what he did. And of course I didn’t want to be shabby, 
you know.’ 

‘ I do wish we could get rid of Mr. Bloss, and have some one 
who was not always getting into hot water,’ said Mrs. Mac¬ 
farlane. 

* That is the difficulty. He may be as unpleasant as he likes, 
but as long as he commits no crime-’ 

‘ Oh dear, how I wish he would commit a crime!—just a little 
one,’ said Mrs. Macfarlane. Then they all laughed. 

‘ But we might starve him out,’ said Mr. Macgregor. 
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‘ To be sure, we might starve him out,’ said Mrs. Macfarlane, 
clapping her hands. 

Mr. Macfarlane shook his head in dissent. ‘As long as we 
choose to consider ourselves part of his congregation, we are bound 
to contribute to his support.’ 

When Mr. Macfarlane had finished his business at the experi¬ 
mental garden, he went on to the manager’s office, where he found, 
as he expected, Mr. Macgregor and Huish, who had gone before, 
and were closeted with the Major. The Major was chewing 
imperturbably, Mr. Macgregor was sitting with his arms folded as 
if he had said his say, and Huish was swinging his riding-whip 
about and saying, ‘By Jove, you know, there are some things a 
fellow isn’t bound to stand, clergyman or no clergyman.’ 

‘ Forepaw,’ said Mr. Macfarlane as he entered, ‘ if you are not 
engaged I’d like to speak to you for a moment.’ 

‘ All right,’ said the Major. He rose and followed his assistant- 
manager i^to the inner room. Mr. Macfarlane closed the door, • 
and the Major, hitching himself on to the table, said, ‘ Well,’— 
and took a fresh chew. 

‘I presume you’ve seen the letters Bloss has written to 
those two,’ said Mr. Macfarlane. The Major nodded and 
chewed on. 

‘ Well, I want to make you understand—as Bloss’s friend-’ 

‘Oh, don’t set me down as Bloss’s friend,’ the Major ejacu¬ 
lated. 

‘ Well, you are his churchwarden, anyhow.’ 

‘ I am his churchwarden, worse luck.’ 

‘Well, look here, Forepaw, this thing must stop. Bloss had 
no more business to use my name as endorsing his statement than 
he had to use yours.’ 

The Major opened his eyes a little. Mr. Macfarlane repeated 
to him, as he had repeated to Macgregor and Huish, the exact 
words uttered by him at the station, in answer to Mr. Bloss. 

‘He’ll have to apologise,’ said Mr. Macfarlaue. ‘And that’s • 
what I wished to speak to you about. Either he sends a written 
apology, or I will write to the bishop and place the whole matter 
before him. If I were to go to Bloss myself, I might lose my 
temper. And I don’t see what would be the good of losing my 
temper, so I come to you. If you won’t take the matter up, I’ll 
have to go to the Colonel.’ 

‘ You stick to what you said 1 ’ the Major inquired. 

‘ Stick to it! I should rather say I did stick to it! ’ 

1 Because Bloss might stick to his version too.’ 
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-‘That’s so,’ said Mr. Macfarlane. ‘But, in my experience, a 
liar is usually a coward. And if ever a man wrote what he knew 
to be a lie, ho did when he wrote that letter ! ’ 

‘ Were they tight 1 ’ said the Major, with a jerk of the head 
towards the door of the room they had just quitted. 

1 As tight as you were when Bloss spoke to you at the station.’ 

‘ If they were as sober as I was, I call them very sober indeed. 
Oh ! ’ ho said, stretching his arms with an expression of disgust,— 
‘fact is, Bloss don’t know enough to go indoors when it rains. 

‘ That’s what he don’t.’ 

There was some more talk on the subject when they returned 
to the room where Mr. Maegregor and Huish were still sittiug. 
It was .at last agreed that they, as well as Mr. Macfarlane, should 
write each a note to Mr. Bloss, and see what came of it before 
taking any further steps. Mr. Macfarlane sat down and wrote his 
at once, and took it to the post-oflice, but Mr. Maegregor and 
Huish, who were less accustomed to the use of the pen, went home; 
Mr. Maegregor to get his wife to help him in the composition of 
his letter, and Huish to manage his with Raine’s help. 

Mr. Bloss had been greatly gratified that morning by a visit 
from Mr. Ellacombe. That a member of a rival ‘ Church ’ should 
come to thank him for his sermon was a feather in his cap which 
made him feel ready to undergo another attack of dyspepsia, if by 
that means he might produce another such sermon. 

‘Yes, sir,’ said old Ellacombe, ‘you hit the right nail on the 
head when you pointed out the moderate drinkers as sharers in 
the sin.’ 

‘Oh,—ah,—’ said Mr. Bloss. ‘Did I say that? Well, sir, 
I might have said something to that effect; I don’t quite call it 
to mind.’ 

‘ “ Those who countenance the sin if they are not actually 
partakers of the sin themselves.” Those were the identical 
words, sir.’ 

‘ Oh,—ah,—yes. To be sure; to be sure,’ said Mr. Bloss ; 
who, nevertheless, had not intended his words to he taken in any 
such sense. 

And when Mr. Ellacombe took his leave after again expressing 
his thanks, and prophesying the happy time when Mr. Bloss and 
all his congregation should be total abstainers, Mr. Bloss did not 
contradict him, and did not quote the advice St. Paul gave to 
Timothy respecting his dyspepsia. 

It W£u, something to boast of, that the sermon of an Episcopal 
clergyman had called forth n tribute of admiration from a Methodist. 
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Mr. Bloss sat from the time Mr. Ellacombe left him till dinner 
time, thinking in what way he might best publish the glorious fact. 

But ho was not quite so elated when the afternoon’s post brought 
three letters demanding a written apology, from Mr. Maefarlaue, 
Mr. Macgregor, and finish. They were all couched in nearly the 
same terms. Mr. Maefarlaue had on second thoughts omitted his 
threat to bring the matter before the bishop. He would keep that 
card for a while, and see how Mr. Bloss was inclined to behave 
himself. Huish’s letter was gentlemanly and to the point. There 
was not a word about horsewhipping or knocking Mr. Bloss down. 
‘You should bear in mind,’ Raine had said when called in to assist 
in the composition of the letter, 1 that this may be shown about 
everywhere if the man is inclined to bluster. For heaven’s sake, 
let it be the letter of a gentleman.’ And Huish had let himself 
be persuaded, though he protested that a cad like Bloss would not 
care a straw for such a mild summons to apologise. 

Mr. Bloss had said nothing to Ids wife about the letters he had . 
written to Mr. Macgregor and to Huish. He had, as he believed, 
the Rubric to guide him, and it would have ill befitted his place 
to take counsel on the matter with any but a minister of his own 
church. Major Forepaw’s behaviour had shown sufficiently that 
he was not the man to take counsel with. But there was the 
Rubric, and there was the bishop’s letter urging him to vigilance, 
and what more could he want 1 He had not supposed that either 
of the persons he rebuked would like it. Did any sinner ever like 
having his sin pointed out to him, or being made to suffer for it 1 

That the sinners would show tlieir resentment in some way was 
to be expected; but he had not expected that the resentment 
would take this particular form. That they should demand an 
apology only showed what hardened offenders they were. That 
Mr. Macfarlane should resent his name having been used merely 
showed that he was hand in glove with the other two. To accede 
to the demand of any of the three was far from Mr. Bloss’s 
intention. 

‘ You can read them,’ he said, as Mrs. Bloss took up one of the 
letters. ‘ You’ll see what a man gets by doing his dooty.’ 

Mrs. Bloss read them, muttering something as she read the last, 
which happened to be Mr. Macfarlane’s. 

‘ Well,’ she said, throwing it down, ‘ let you alone for getting 
yourself into a mess. Don’t you know by this time that the 
Macgregors and the Macfarlanes are the best friends we have 
here 1 Now you’ve quarrelled with them, and it will bo a good 
hundred dollars out of your pocket, let me tell you!' 
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‘That is not the proper way to look'at it, Araminta,’ said Mr. 
Bloss, who had not expected such a violent philippic. 

‘ I don’t see what other way there is to look at it. It would 
not have mattered about that young Huish so much. If he were 
to get mad and turn his back on you—he and the whole crowd 
of young fellows in Harmonia—it would not be so much out of 
your pocket. But the Macgrcgors—and the Macfarlanes! Oh, 
gracious mercy! ’ 

‘ Well, my dear, I did what I considered my dooty-’ 

Mrs. Bloss had risen and was walking about the room. 

‘ Oh ! ’ she cried, ‘ you hush ! Duty, indeed ! Why did you 
send those letters without saying a word to me '! And now you’ll 
have, to sing small. See if you don’t.’ 

‘I have not the slightest intention of singing small,’ said Mr. 
Bloss, with great dignity. 

‘ But you’ll have to. If you don’t apologise, they will make the 
place too hot to hold you.’ 

1 Then we can go somewhere else. That’s easy enough.’ 

‘ It’s easy to talk. You pack your satchel and off you go, and 
leave me behind to pack up and do all the moving. And suppose 
we don’t find another place to go to?’ 

‘Hardly likely; but we need not discuss that. You really 
need not get so heated over the matter, Araminta. I have acted 
as I am convinced the bishop would expect me to act, and I have 
very little misgiving as to the way this matter may turn out. 
There will be a fuss for a day or two, and then it will die away. 
And don’t forget that Mr. Ellaeombe has thought it worth whilo 
to come expressly to thank me for preaching that .sermon.’ 

‘ Oh, the sermon !—You might have preached against drunken¬ 
ness from now till Christmas, and nobody would have- taken 
offence. It’s the letters that bother me. Now, I suppose that 
when I see Mis’ Macgrogor and Mis’ Macfarlane, they won’t 
speak; that’s what I shall get by your doing your duty, Mr. 
Bloss.’ 

* 

‘ I am very sorry, my dear-’ Mr. Bloss began. 

‘ Oh, bother!—’ Mrs. Bloss replied ; but by this time she was 
. crying with vexation. ‘ And such a beautiful pair of chickens as 
Mis’ Macfarlane sent on Tuesday, and a cake, and a mess of 
salsify !—Tell you what, you’ll have to write and say you didn’t 
mean it—or something or other.’ 

‘I havft not the slightest intention of saying I didn’t mean it,’ 
said Mr. Bloss. 

‘Well,''you just worry the life out of me, that’s all I know,’ 
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said Mrs. Bloss, and with that she walked out of the room and 
shut herself up in her chamber. Mr. Bloss thought that, on the 
whole, he had not come so badly out of the discussion. When a 
woman retires to her bedroom to weep, it is generally a sign that 
she feels herself to be vanquished. He read the letters again, and 
came to the conclusion that he would send them no answer at all. 
He would treat them with silent contempt. 



CHAPTER XXXIV 

MR. BLOSS BACKS DOWN 

When two days had passed without any reply to the demand for 
an apology, the aggrieved trio began to feel impatient, and Huish 
reverted to his original proposition. ‘ It was all very well for 
Raino to say, “Don’t threaten. Write a gentlemanly letter.” 
But, by Jove! what’s the use of writing a gentlemanly letter to 
a cad like that 1 I shall have to thrash that man ! ’ 

Nor were things comfortable at the rectory. Mrs. Bloss 
constantly bewailed herself, and declared that never was a husband 
so little studious of his wife’s comfort as Mr. Bloss. 

‘ I certainly did not consult my own comfort,’ Mr. Bloss retorted, 
‘ when I acted in accordance with the bishop’s suggestion.’ 

‘Oh, don’t talk to me about the bishop’s suggestion; of course 
the bishop was bound to take some notice of that stupid news¬ 
paper article. I declare I haven’t dared show my face on the 
street ever since Tuesday, for fear whom I should meet.’ 

‘ There is the consciousness of rectitude-’ began Mr. Bloss. 

‘Well, then, I haven’t got any such thing about me,’ said his 
wife. 1 Jt’s just as likely as not that you were wrong.’ 

‘ Araminta! 1 

‘1 tell you, you should have waited till you saw those men 
rolling in the gutter, and then you’d have had a clear case.’ 

‘ We had better have no more discussion on the matter,’ said 
Mr. Bloss. 

‘ I don’t want to discuss it. Let me tell you this, though. If 
you make the place unbearable to me, I shall go home and stay 
with father, and take Willie with me. And then, when everybody 
has given you the go-by, you will see how nice it is not to have a 
soul to speak to.’ 

Mrs. Bloss walked off without waiting for a reply, nor indeed 
was her husband prepared with one. He knew to what a state of 
discomfort He would be reduced if she carried out her threat, and 
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left him to the imcovenanted mercies of Aunt Jinsie. The coffee 
would be like charcoal, the batter cakes would be burnt, the 
chicken would be raw, and the bread and biscuits like dough. 
His very bed would be made in an upside-down fashion, and there 
would be black ‘comp’ny’ and banjo playing, and perhaps prayer 
meetings in the kitchen, from morning till night. Mr. Bloss 
considered that not even in the prosecution of his clerical duty 
could liis bishop expect him to endure such misery as that. But 
still he was not prepared to send any answer to those angry letters. 
Ho thought that in time the anger would die away and things go 
on as usual. And even supposing that the Maegregors and 
Macfarlanes chose to turn their backs on himself and his wife, was 
not Miss Luttrell a tower of strength! The only woman of 
independent means, she was also the only one who had treated 
him with the respect and deference which were due to a pastor. 
With Miss Luttrell to back him, he could afford to defy all 
IJarmonia. His wife might hide herself and sulk if she so pleased, 
but he should not hide himself. He walked out, intending to get 
his newspaper, when he heard himself called by name, and saw 
the Major at the door of his office, beckoning to him. 

‘ Say, what are you going to do alwut those letters ? ’ 

Mr. Bloss hesitated, not feeling quite sure whether he was to 
treat Major Forepaw as a friend or as an enemy. The Major, 
howeVer, had no time for ‘ fooling ’ with anybody just then, and he 
reiterated his question. ‘You know what I mean. Macfarlane’s 
letter, and Macgregor’s, and Huish’s. If there arc any more I don’t 
know of them.’ 

‘ Oh yes,’ said Mr. Bloss, who saw that the Major was in no 
friendly humour. ‘ I received letters from those gentlemen certainly. ’ 

‘ Wal, what are you going to do about them?’ 

‘What am I going to do?’ said Mr. Bloss, caressing his chin. 

‘ I am going to do—nothing.’ 

‘Wal,’ said the Major, ‘it’s nothing to me. I don’t care one 
green apple-peeling for the whole crowd of ’em. But I tell you, 
you’ll have to answer Macfarlane’s letter. You’ll just have to,’ he 
insisted, as Mr. Bloss made a motion of dissent. ‘ As for the other 
two, if they weren’t tight then, they’ve been tight before. But 
Maefarlane!—Macfarlane is as mail as a setting hen at your 
bringing in his name as you did. You will just have to back down, 
as far as Macfarlane is concerned.’ 

‘And supposing I refuse to back down?’ said Mr. Bloss. 

‘ Then Macfarlane declares he’s going to write to the bishop, 
and he’ll do it too.’ 
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. ‘ Two (!an play at that game,’ said Mr. Bloss. ‘ Which account 
of the matter do you suppose the bishop is likely to believe ? His, 
or mine?’ 

‘Wal, I can’t say. But you ought to know it’s unjustifiable 
to use a mail’s name without his authority.’ 

‘ I said that Mr. Macfarlane was a most unwilling witness. And 
so he was.’ 

‘ I don’t know as you had any right to say that.’ 

‘ I tell you,’ said Mr. Bloss, who was fast losing his temper, 
‘that man prevaricated, sir. I look on it as a positive case of 
prevarication. I saw through it at the time. He could not deny 
the fact, and he tried to get out of admitting it, sir, in what I must 
call the most cowardly manner.’ 

‘Yes?’ drawled the Major. ‘Well now, would you like to 
repeat all that to Macfarlane’s face ? Because I tell you fairly, 
’twas a very different version he gave me.’ 

‘No, sir, I wish to have no dealings with Mr. Macfarlane, either 
personally or by letter.’ 

The Major laughed. ‘That would suit you best, no doubt. 
Whether it will meet Macfarlane’s views is another thing.’ 

With a wave of the hand Mr. Bloss put aside Mr, Macfarlanc’s 
views, and passed up the street. The Major went back to his desk, 
and soon forgot him and his quarrel, having in hand the far more 
important business of persuading each one of the personally con¬ 
ducted strangers that the lot he wished him to buy was situated 
more advantageously than any other lot in the settlement. 

Mr. Bloss walked on to get his newspaper, and found besides 
three more‘letters, eacli reiterating the demand for an apology. 
Mr. Maefarlane’s was the longest of the three. He now declared 
his intention of making a complaint to the bishop unless Mr. Bloss 
would apologise for having used his name without his authority. 
Mr. Bloss burnt all three letters as soon as he was safe inside his 
study with the door shut. If his wife got hold of them there was 
no saying what she might not do. It was very disagreeable to 
have her sulky ; but even when sulky she attended to her duties; 
and he would rather have her there than be left with only Aunt 
Jinsie to care for him. 

It had been agreed in council by the writers of the letters that 
they would give Mr. Bloss three days’ grace before proceeding to 
harsher measures. They attended church on the Sunday in order 
that it might not he said of them that they kept away because 
they were ashamed of themselves, or afraid of Mr. Bloss. Nothing 
happened oh Monday, and Mr. Bloss began to think that, seeing 
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the firmness of his attitude, his angry parishioners would cease from 
troubling him. But on Tuesday morning a gentle knock came to 
the front door, which—the hour being too early for callers—Mrs. 
Bloss opened herself, in her wrapper and curl papers. She turned 
pale when she saw Colonel Haverstock, and behind him Mr. Mac- 
farlane, Mr. Macgregor, Iluish, aud Raine. She could hardly 
answer when the Colonel in his usual calm maimer asked for Mr. 
Bloss. The Colonel was always deferential to ladies, nor did he 
abate one jot of his deference on this occasion. And the younger 
men, moved perhaps by his example, were more deferential in 
manner than else they might have been to a lady who was tolerated 
rather than beloved in Harmonia. 

Mrs. Bloss managed to show them into the parlour, and went 
to tell her husband. 

Mr. Bloss had not expected that his adversaries would come to 
besiege him in his own castle. 

* I suppose I shall have to see them,’ he said. 

‘ Of course you will! What are you going to do about it V 

‘ That depends on the spirit in which they come. If they come 
iu a spirit of conciliation-’ 

‘Not much,’ his wife interrupted contemptuously. ‘They have 
come determined that you shall back down. Why else should they 
come at ail V 

‘ I ain’t a-going to back down.’ 

‘ Well, just listen to me for a minute. You talk big about there 
being other places besides Harmonia, but you do not seem to 
remember that it will not help you with the bishop for you to be 
at loggerheads with all Harmonia. And that’s what it will come 
to. I want you just to remember that.’ 

With this warning Mrs. Bloss took herself off to the kitchen 
regions, and Mr. Bloss, after a moment’s consideration, proceeded 
to the parlour. 

‘There has been, unfortunately,’ the Colonel began when the 
usual greetings had been exchanged, ‘ a misunderstanding between 
you and these gentlemen, and I have been requested to speak with 
a view to clearing it up. Perhaps you would like some friend of 
your own to be present. If so, we will adjourn and meet again 
when and wherever it may be convenient to you., You must feel, 
of course, as much as I do, that it is of the greatest consequence 
that there should be no discordance between the clergyman and his 
flock.’ 

‘ Of course we all agree to that,’ said Mr. Bloss. ‘ But when 
offence does come, woe is to him through whom it comeih.’ 
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* Undoubtedly,’ said the Colonel ‘ Might I ask you to name 
a friend and a time for a meeting ? I come in no unfriendly spirit 
Mr. Bloss; and there is’ not the slightest disposition to catch you 
unawares. I take this view myself: that you were perhaps stirred 
up by the bishop to an excess of zeal, which when you come to 
look at it calmly, you might possibly regret.’ 

‘ I have endeavoured to do my duty,’ was Mr. Bloss’s reply. ‘ I 
am by no means prepared to admit that I have exceeded it. Not 
by no means,’ he repeated with emphasis. 

The Colonel paused. ‘Then we had better wait until you 
have some friend on your side to discuss the matter. Whom do 
you feel inclined to name V 

Mr. Bloss was silent for a moment. Major Forepaw’s name 
was the first which occurred to him; hut the Major laid shown 
himself Buch a Gallic in this matter that he had doubts whether 
he should do himself any good by requesting him to act as his 
friend. Mr. Ellaeombe he thought might bo trusted. But, alas! 
'he was not a church member. 

At last Mr. Bloss spoke. They had all waited very patiently 
while ho was—as they supposed—coming to a decision as to the 
person he would name; and now, as he prefaced his speech with 
a loud clearing of the throat, they all pricked up their ears to hear 
what lie was going to say. 

‘Well, Colonel,’ ho began, ‘on consideration, sir, it don’t seem 
to me as if any good was to bo got by discussing this matter. I 
am not prepared to admit that I exceeded my duty.’ 

‘ But, Mr. Bloss-’ the Colonel began. 

‘ I will say this,’ Mr. Bloss continued, interrupting the Colonel. 

‘ If the gentlemen to whom I addressed a remonstrance and ’— 
here the big words rolled very full and rouud out of the depths of 
Mr. Bloss’s throat—‘ and issued a prohibition—if they are prepared 
to make reparation-—that is, to enter into an undertaking to offend 
no more, then, in that case, I presume I shall be justified in—in 
rescinding the prohibition.’ 

■ If it be hardly possible to convey to the reader the warmth 
and comfort which Mr. Bloss’s big words were to himself as he 
rolled them forth, it is equally difficult to convey an adequate -idea 
of the feelings of those of his hearers to whom they were specially 
addressed. 

‘By—Jove!’ Buish exclaimed, and tightened his hold on his 
riding-whip. He was in the act of starting from his chair, but 
Baine laid His hand on his .arm and made a mute sign towards the 
Colonel. Quish understood that it was his duty to let the Colouel 
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speak, and sank back in his chair wiping his heated brow, and 
muttering to himself, ‘By Jove!’ 

The two Scotchmen had sat while tlie rector was speaking, 
anxiously attentive at first, then perplexed and lowering; then as 
Mr. Bloss proceeded to speak of their making reparation, their 
countenances wore an expression of blank amazement for one 
instant; the next, they smiled. 

Then Mr. Macgregor broke out into laughter. ‘Reparation!’ 
w<is all he said ; and Huish said again, iu his most emphatic tones, 
‘By—Jove!’ 

‘ The contention on our side,’ said the Colonel, ‘ is this: that 
you owe reparation for a regrettable misapprehension, expressed 
in —in a regrettable manner.’ 

‘I have said all I mean to say,’ said Mr. Bloss. 

‘ Excuse me if I say that I do not think the matter can be 
passed over as you propose,’ said the Colonel. 

‘ Certainly not.’ These were the first words Mr. Macfarlane 
had spoken. ‘I say for myself, certainly not.’ And the other" 
three echoed the last words ; Huish adding his invariable expletive, 
‘By Jove! ’ 

‘ You see,’ said the Colonel. ‘ Surely, in the interests of peace and 
good feeling, it would be better to name a friend with whom we could 
talk over tilings a little, so that we might come to some agreement.’ 

‘ I bave said all I mean to say,’ was Mr. Bloss’s answer. 

‘ Then,’ said the Colonel, ‘ we need not trespass on your time 
any further.’ He rose and offered his hand as he spoke ; but the 
others got themselves out of the room and out of the house without 
any ceremonious leave-taking. 

Mrs. Bloss was too eager to know the result of the interview 
to wait till her husband might choose to tell her. As soon as she 
saw from the cookhouse door the last of the five men disappear 
beyond the boundary of thu, parsonage lot, she rushed to h'er 
husband’s study. He was already seated at his desk. 

‘ I cannot be disturbed now,’ he said. 

‘But I want to know how you’ve fixed it.’ 

‘ It is fixed just precisely where it waB before, if that is what 
you want to know.’ 

‘ You didn’t back down 1’ 

‘You bet I didn’t.’ 

‘ Were they very mad V 

‘ I don’t suppose they were particularly pleased. But I care 
very little whether they were pleased or pot. They knew they had 
a bad cause.’ 
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' ‘ What will they do now, I wonder,’ said Mrs. Bloss with a 
sigh. 

‘ They can do anything they like. I am going to write to the 
bishop. Now, Araminta, you really must leave me to write my 
letter.’ 

Mrs. Bloss rose slowly. ‘Well,’ she said with another sigh, 

‘ I’m glad they didn’t shoot you or do anything mean.’ 

‘ Shoot me! You foolish woman! A clergyman is perfectly 
safe everywhere.’ 

‘ A clergyman has been shot in the back before now.’ 

‘ It is not the English way to shoot a man in the back. I’ll 
say that for them, if they are a stiff-necked lot. They don’t shoot 
a man in the back.’ 

Mrs. Bloss wont away relieved as to the danger of bodily 
damage to her lord, but still miserable when she thought of the 
ultimate results to his pocket. The more she thought of this, the 
more it seemed necessary that she should do something. She felt, 
however, that before she commenced an independent course of 
action, she must make sure that Mr. Bloss was not going to move 
in the matter himself. She was quite aware that if ho could be 
induced to move in the direction she desired, it was better that 
she should remain in the background. 

Mr. Bloss had had less trouble with his letter to the bishop 
than lie had ordinarily with his sermons. He was roused, he felt 
like a victor, and the sense of victory had been a mental stimulus. 
He appeared at the dinner-table alert, almost smiling, instead of 
dull, and heavy, and—ob that such a word should be written of 
one who had professed himself called to save souls! —cross; and 
never so cross as when lie was, as his wife phrased it, ‘ fixing ’ his 
next Sunday’s sermon. 

‘ You can see what I have said to the bishop,’ he remarked. 1 1 
have not closed the letter yet.’ • 

* I don’t care to see it,’ said Mrs. Bloss in a spiritless manner. . 
‘ I don’t doubt you’ll make it all right with the bishop. It isn’t 
{hat which troubles ine.’ 

‘ I’m afraid you stand in need of more faith, my dear.’ 

‘ I reckon I do. Perhaps you’ll need more too, before you are 
through.’ 

‘Let us hope it will be supplied to us according to our needs,’ 
said Mr. BIosb. And for a few moments he said nothing more, for 
there was a large piece of roast shote on his plate, and in Mr, 
Bloss’s opinion, the curse -on lukewarmness was as applicable to 
meats as to men. 
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1 Don’t you think it would be as well that you should speak to 
Major Forepaw t ’ asked Mrs. Bloss when dinner was ended. 

‘ Major Forepaw! What should I speak to Major Forepaw 
about ? ’ said Mr. Bloss sharply. 

‘ Well, if it were but to see how the wind blows. You had 
better believe me when I tell you I feel sure some mischief is brew¬ 
ing. There hasn’t been a soul inside this house ever since you 
sent those letters.’ 

‘ I am by no means pleased by the way the Major has behaved. 
If we do stay on here, I shall hope to have a churchwarden who 
will not fail me when I am in a hard place, as he has done.’ 

Mrs. Bloss said no more, but dressed herself, and quietly slipped 
out—trembliug lest she should meet Mrs. Macgrcgor, or, worse 
still, Mrs. Macfarlane—and presently found herself on the stair 
leading to the Major’s office. The Major jumped up wheu he saw 
a lady open the door in answer to his unceremonious invitation to 
enter. He was in no very good humour, for that morning one of 
the personally conducted had loudly disputed both his facts and 
his figures, and had departed declaring Ilarmonia a swindle. 
Another of the personally conducted had failed to keep his appoint¬ 
ment, and the Major was feeling as an angler does wheu a big fish 
that he has been playing with his utmost skill breaks away within 
an instant of his landing him. That fish was gone. Perhaps he 
was gone with the hook in his month ; but lie was gone. And he 
would tell all the other fish. So the Major did not feel inclined 
to extend a cordial welcome to his present visitor. 

However, a lady was a lady, so the Major could do no less than 
jump up and otter her a chair and inquire after her health. Then 
to save time he took a fresh quid, and asked in what way he could 
serve her. 

‘ Well, Major,*I’m just worried to death,’ said Mrs. Bloss. 

‘Wal, I do admire!’ said the Major. ‘Why, Mis’ Bloss, you 
didn’t ought to have a worry in the world. You’re one of those 
ladies that ought to have a good time all the time.’ 

‘ Perhaps I should if there was nobody to worry me,’ said Mrs. 
Bloss. ‘ I suppose you’ve heard all about the trouble between my 
husband and those gentlemen.’ 

* Wal, yes, madam, I have heard of it, certainly,’ suid the Major. 

‘I suppose there’s a good deal of feeling about it?’ 

1 Wal, there is considerable, I should say. Macfarlane is hop¬ 
ping mad.’ 

‘ There now !—I knew it!’ Mrs. Bloss gasped. 

‘ And as for that young English fellow, one would think that a 
VOL. II a 
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yellow jacket had been going for him. Looks just at present as if 
he was going for the yellow jacket.’ 

‘ Oh !’ said Mrs. Bloss. That an unimportant person like Hnish 
should get angry did not disturb her very much. 

‘ And,’ pursued the Major, ‘ as for Mr. Maegregor, he don’t say 
much, but I vow I’d rather have to do with a man that talks a 
deal when he’s mad than with a man that bottles it all up. Now, 
I guess Maegregor is bottling it all up,’ said the Major, cutting into 
the lid of his desk with his pocket-knife. ‘ That’s what lie’s doing, 
ma’am.’ 

Mrs. Bloss hid her face in her handkerchief. ‘Major,’ she 
said, ‘Mis’ Maegregor and Mis’ Macfarlane are the best friends 
we’ve got in Harmonia, and I don’t care who knows it.’ 

‘Humph !’ said the Major. ‘Well, it’s no use your distressing 
yourself, madam. I’m sure I’m as sorry as I can be. You see, I 
was not consulted. If I’d been consulted--’ 

‘Oh yes, I know, I know,’ Mrs. Bloss sobbed. ‘But you see, 
there was the bishop’s letter, and my husband thought he was 
bound to do something. And you know that young Englishman 
has been seen tight before now, and Mr. Maegregor too, if all that’s 
said is true. But then—to think of such a misunderstanding with 
Mr. Macfarlane !—that’s worse than anything. I’m quite free to 
confess that the whole thing was mismanaged from beginning to 
end. But then, my husband is perfectly sure he has done his 
duty, and says that the bishop is bound to support him.’ 

‘ Of course, if Mr. Bloss feels that-’ the Major began. 

‘ But what’s the good of the bishop’s support ? ’ said Mrs. Bloss, 
wiping her eyes. ‘Moral support, I suppose he’d call it. And 
there are such a lot of English here, and they all stick up to each 
other so!—What’s the good of the bishop’s moral support if the 
Macgrcgors and the Macfarlanos leave the chufth, and a lot more 
leave to show they take sides with them 1 If they go, that means 
money out of pocket for us. Is the bishop going to make it up 
to us?’ 

‘ Wal, "madam, I should say not,’ said the Major with a 
smile. 

‘ Of course he won’t! Why should lie 1 He’d just advise Mr. 
Bloss to resign, that’s all.’ 

‘ Yes, madam, that is what he would likely do.’ 

‘ Oh dear 1 ’ cried Mrs. Bloss, ‘ if Mr. Bloss had but waited till 
he saw them rolling in the gutter!—That’s what I told him.’ 

‘ It would have been better, perhaps.’ 

. ‘ Of course it w'ould! Then they could not have said a word, you 
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see. But oh!—Major, do say you’ll help us out of this, some way 
or another.’ 

‘ But, madam, what is a physician to do when the patient won’t 
call him in 1 I’m exactly in that position myself.’ 

There was a pause; then Mrs. Bloss said, 1 1 shouldn’t wonder 
but those two were tight, do you know.’ 

‘ We have Mr. Bloss’s word for it, ma’am. I didn’t see them 
myself,’ said the Major, who was not going to bo entrapped into 
any admission. 

‘ Well, Major, do you mean to say you ain’t going to move a 
finger to help us out of this 1 ’ and Mrs. Bloss’s handkerchief went 
up to her eyes again. 

The Major was at his wits’ end. He would rather at any time 
have had to face a rattlesnake than a crying woman, and it was 
terribly inconvenient having the woman here just at this moment 
when ho was busy and bothered with his own concerns. Add to 
this that Mrs. Bloss was not a pretty woman now, whatever she 
might have been when she was Miss Araminta B. Thompson. 
Her sallow face, distorted with emotion and stained with tears, 
was not a pleasant sight. The Major got up and went to the 
window. Standing there, he was at least as far from the rector’s 
wife as the four walls of the room would allow. 

‘ How am I to help a man that won’t be helped ? ’ said he. 

‘ Ah, that’s just it,’ said Mrs. Bloss behind her handkerchief. 

‘If ’twas only those two, he might let the thing slide. It 
would slide anyway. But there’s Macfarlane !—’Twas a mistake, 
his using Macfarlane’s name like that. I don’t mind saying it to 
you, ma’am, in confidence. ’Twas a mistake.’ 

‘ I wish you could bring him round to your view,’ said Mrs. Bloss. 

‘ But he’s so—’ ‘ mulish ’ was the most appropriate word, but she 
replaced it by a euphemism—‘ he is so firm. You'don’t know how 
firm Mr. Bloss can be. I’m sure I don’t see what is to be the end 
of all this, or what is to become of us.’ And Mrs. Bloss wept afresh. 

‘ Wal, ma’am,’ said the Major, ‘ if I see my way to doing any¬ 
thing, you may depend on me to do it.’ 

Mrs. Bloss got up and shook out her draperies. 

‘ Oh, I’m quite sure you’ll be able to do something, and I’m eve* 
so much obliged to you, Major. I am sure you will be able to 
influence Mr. Bloss.’ She thrust her damp handkerchief into her 
pocket, and seized her fan and her parasol. She was in at least as 
great a hurry to be gone as the Major was for her to go. She 
feared to stay an instant longer lest he might say some word to 
modify, if not annul, his promise. 
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‘I should have supposed that your influence with Mr. Bloss 
would be the greatest, if you chose to bring it to bear,’ said the 
Major, as lie banded her downstairs. 

1 La, Major, how you talk ! My influence, indeed ! I don’t pre¬ 
tend to have any.’ Then, conscious that she had made a damaging 
admission, she added hastily, ‘ About parish matters I mean, of 
course.—Well, you’ll come and see us soon, won’t you?’ she said 
as she stood on the doorstep. 

The Major went back to his desk and chewed viciously. He 
had slammed the door after him with energy, and presently there 
was a knock. Hu jumped up and opened it. ‘Why, it’s you,’ 
ho said, seeing Mr. Macfarlanc. 

‘Who else?’ said the other pleasantly. ‘X thought you had 
somebody on very particular business, seeing the door shut.’ 

‘ Wal, 1 have had somebody. Don’t you feel the room damp?’ 

‘No ! ’ said Mr. Macfarhme. 

‘ Mis’ Bloss was here a while ago in her best bonnet, and crying 
fit to break her heart.’ 

‘Crying, was she? I hope you went the right way to comfort 
her, Major.’ 

‘ I tell you, Macfarlanc, I wonder I hadn’t let myself drop from 
that window. However, she dried up and went, just in time. I 
wonder if she cries that way at home. If she does, Bloss must 
need an umbrella powerful bad.’ 

‘I guess Bloss knows how to manage her.’ 

‘ Manage her ! ’ the Major shuddered. 1 Tell you, if I’d a wife 
like that I’d run away, sir. That’s what I’d do. I’d go across the 
Rockies sooner than stand that handkerchief business. I don’t much 
notice women’s looks myself, but Lor’, if she only knew how she dis¬ 
figured herself! ’ The Major threw himself back and began to laugh. 

‘ She’s got sense enough to see how mulish Bloss is. Mulish ! 
Mulish ain’t a circumstance to it.’ 

‘ He may be as mulish as he likes,’ said Mr. Macfarlane, ‘ but 
he’ll find his mulishness won’t answer with me.’ 

‘ Then you ain’t going to let the matter slide ? ’ 

‘ I’ll let it slide after lie’s apologised in a proper manner.’ 

‘Wal, I don't blame you,’ said the Major. And then they 
addressed themselves to their own business. 

In a few days Mr. llloss -heard again from the bishop; and 
when Mrs. Bloss saw the heavy letter, she was divided between 
hope and fear as to the contents. To the surprise of both herself 
and her husband, three enclosures came out of the envelope, besides 
the sheet of paper in the bishop’s handwriting. 
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Mrs. Bloss read these, one after another, while Mr, Bloss read 
his letter. They were respectively from Huish, Mr. Maefarlane, 
and Mr. Macgregor, complaining of the usage they had received 
from Mr. Bloss, and threatening an actiou for slander unless a full 
and prompt apology were made. 

Mr. Bloss sat for a moment looking on the ground i#th an 
angry frown. ‘ I thiuk I never met with anything so mean in all 
my life,’ he said. 

‘ He doesn’t support you ? ’ cried Mrs. Bloss. 

‘ Not one bit.’ 

‘ I knew life wouldn’t! I knew you’d have to bear the brunt of 
it all,’ she said, taking the letter to read for herself. 

‘ It’s mean all round,’ said Mr. Bloss. ‘ They never said one 
word about an action for slander to me, do you see, before they 
wrote to the bishop.’ 

‘But—Colonel Ilaverstock wanted to talk things over; or 
wanted you to name a friend to talk things over with him,—didn’t 
he? Oh, why didn’t you name the Major or somebody?’ 

‘I believe that was part of the plot. They knew that the 
Major was lukewarm, and didn’t want to have a word to say one 
way or the other. They knew that I should have a difficulty in 
naming any one else. Why couldn’t lie have said what their 
intentions •were straight out ? ’ 

‘ I’m sure I don’t know,’ said Mrs. Bloss dejectedly. She went 
to her room and put on her wrapper. Her head had begun to ache 
from the moment of seeing the bishop’s letter, and the reading of 
it had thoroughly prostrated her. Like many nervous women who 
prefer to live in darkened rooms when they ought to be enjoying 
fresh air and sunlight, Mrs. Bloss had just enough imagination 
to conjure up future calamities ; and as she sat with her head in 
her hands, she seemed to sec herself, her husband and child, driven 
penniless from Harmonia, to begin the world anew among strangers ; 
with the stigma attaching to her husband that he was a man who 
could not live at peace with his parishioners. 

‘ Do go and see the Major, and try and smooth matters over,’ 
she said, when her husband happened to come in. ‘ This business 
will be the death of me.’ 

‘ If you really wish it so very much,’ said Mr. Bloss, who him¬ 
self had had within the last half hour some secret-misgivings that 
as matters were going it would be better for him to agree with his 
adversaries quickly. Miss Luttrell might lie a tower of strength, 
yet even she was not to be depended on to pay the costs of the 
defendant in three separate actions for. slander. And as for the 
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rest of the congregation, with the one exception perhaps of the old 
Cornish Methodist, they would all feel delighted that their shepherd 
should have a fall. Why, he asked himself, why had his lot been 
cast among such a stiff-necked generation 1 There were parishioners 
who loved their shepherd, who were gentle, biddable, white sheep, 
who dkne at his call and paid his lawyer’s bills for him to the tune 
of many thousands of dollars. To what end had he been brought 
to rule over such as these, who were as ungovernable as goats, 
and who surely would have their portion with the goats one day 1 

‘ If you really wish it so very much,’ he said again, ns if he 
were allowing himself to bo persuaded against his will. 

* It is the only thing to do, that I see.’ 

‘Well, I’ll think about it.’ 

He went out intending to see the Major before he had left his 
office. The Major, who knew the contents of the letters which had 
been written to the bishop, wiis not surprised to see him. 

‘ Want to si>eak a word, if you’ll just step in,’ the Major said. 

The tone the Major took was not pleasant to Mr. Bloss. There 
was not a shade of deference in it. There was, instead, a quasi- 
military peremptoriness most unbecoming in a person who Btood 
in the relation of churchwarden to himself. However, church¬ 
warden he was and churchwarden lie would remain till the time 
came round for the election of another. So Mr. Bloss preceded 
the Major upstairs to that office whence so many of the personally 
conducted had departed, leaving their wool behind them. 

‘ Business lively, eh 1 ’ said the rector. The floor indeed bore 
the marks of many feet, and the negro office-sweeper had not yet 
come in. 

‘ So, so,’ said the Major shortly. ‘ I haven’t a minute to spare, 
but I just waut to tell you that those fellows have been here to¬ 
day, and they are going to bring three several actions for slander 
against you, unless you fix things right. You can do as you like 
about it, of course.’ 

Mr. Bloss cleared his throat and spoke in his most deliberate 
manner. 1 H—m. An action for slander—is—a—very—serious 
. —thing, Major.’ 

‘ Some folks have found it a mighty serious thing, I believe,’ 
said the Major with cruel flippancy. ‘I ain’t tried it myself. 
When I do, Fil let you know how pleasant it is; and how cheap.’ 

‘ Those gentlemen might find it serious,’ said Mr. Bloss. 

‘ You might find it serious, you mean,’ said the Major. 

‘ I might ; but yet I might not.’ 

* Oli Lor’! What is the good of this fooling 1 Do you mean 
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to tell me you are going to let this thing go on 1 ’ and the Major 
jumped up and began pacing the room angrily. 

‘ If I regarded myself {done, sir,’ said Mr. Bloss, ‘ I should let 
them bring their actions and defy them, sir. And so I would but 
for Mrs. Bloss.’ 

‘ Mis’ Bloss has a heap o’ sense,’ was the Major’s retort. » 

‘ Mrs. Bloss, sir, is prostrate at this moment from worry. Mrs. 
Bloss is worrying herself ill over this business ; over the meanness 
of the way I have been treated, and the cowardice of those who 
ought to be our friends, but who turn out to be mere snakes in the 
grass—mere snakes in the grass, sir.’ 

‘If you mean me, I ain’t going to take .that, clergyman or 
no clergyman,’ said the Major quietly, but with a movement 
of his hand towards his hip-pocket as if he had a loaded pistol 
handy. 

‘ Oil no, not you, of course not,’ said the rector hastily. ‘ I 
alluded to—in fact—to other persons.’ 

‘All right. Wal, those fellows will be here to-morrow. I 
suppose 1 can tell them to go ahead with their actions.’ 

The Major as he spoke began to put back on their shelf some 
books on agriculture and mineralogy which lie had consulted 
during the day. As he did so he whistled, ‘ My Maryland,’ as 
though to show that he considered the interview at an end. 

‘ Yoh are in such a hurry, aud so very impetuous,’ said Mr. Bloss, 
‘ that you will not give me time to say a word.’ 

The Major looked at his watch. ‘ I can give you exactly five 
minutes.’ 

‘ What do you advise as churchwarden 1 ’ 

The Major drew a long breath and uttered a groan. ‘ My 
advice I Haven’t I advised you, and you wouldn’t listen 1 ’ 

‘ But the circumstances are slightly altered.’ 

‘ Are they 1 Then I don’t see it. Why, Mr. Bloss, you haven’t 
a leg to- stand upon, and you never had. I tell you once for all, 
you’d better back down, good. What’s the use of fooling 1 ’ 

‘ We are all liable to err. I may of course have committed an 
error in judgment.’ 

‘ You may bet your bottom dollar you did.’ 

‘ Well, I’m prepared to say as much. For the • sake of peace. 
Simply and solely for the sake of peace, Major. And—for Mrs. 
Bloss’s sake, of course. I don’t know as anything else would move 
me from the position I have taken all along.’ 

‘ Fix it any way you like, as long as you do fix jf. ' That’s 
what I say,’ said the Major. 
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‘ I’ll write to these gentlemen to-night or to-morrow,’ said Mr. 
Bloss, rising. 

‘ They’ll be here to-morrow to know what you are going to do 
about it.’ 

1 1 will send the letters to the post-office.’ 

‘ Do as you like about that,’ said the MajOr. 

Mr. Bloss went homo, and comforted his wife by the assurance 
that the unpleasant business was virtually settled, and that, too, 
without any great discomfort to himself. 

‘Then you have apologised?’ Mrs. Bloss sighed, raising her 
head slightly from the pillow. 

‘ I have not; and 1 don’t intend to,’ said he. 1 1 shall express 
my regret, and so forth. Oh, it will be all right. But I can tell 
you I wouldn’t even go as far as that, but for the bishop’s letter. 
I consider the bishop has treated me very badly-—very badly indeed. 
First he stirs me up to action, and then he backs down. Every 
candid person would see it in that light. I am not well pleased 
with the bishop’s behaviour.’ 

‘ Much he’ll care,’ sighed Mrs. Bloss, turning her face to the 
wall. ‘ Well, I suppose there will be an end of the tiling now, 
anyhow. We shan’t be starved out of Harmonia, or driven out 
without a crust to bless ourselves with. That’s what I’ve been 
thinking of all this afternoon.’ 

‘ It never would have come to anything as bad as that. But 
now I’ll go and write those letters.’ 

‘ Oh yes, do, for heaven’s sake ! I shall be so glad when I know 
they are gone,’ said the poor woman. 

Mr. Bloss spent the rest of the cveniug in his study. He wrote 
the three letters which were to prevent the three actions for 
slander; and lie also wrote to the bishop, telling him that the 
dispute had been settled amicably. 

He sent these letters early on the morrow; and was able to tell 
his wife that he had done so, when she came ottt of her room long 
after breakfast was over. He went out, telling her not to wait dinner 
for him. He was going to some people who lived at the farthest 
end of the settlement, and if on his return he happened to strike Mr. 
Ellacombe’s house about dinner-time, he should get his dinner there. 

It was about the middle of the afternoon when Major Forepaw’s 
boy came with a message to Mr. Bloss to step down to the office. 
This message was brought to Mrs. Bloss, who was seated in the 
parlour rocking herself languidly. 

* He saw mek haste, ’cause de gentemens is waiting,’ said Aunt 
Jinsie. ‘What I tell him, Mis’ Araminty?’ 
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‘ He ain’t at home. You know that as well as I do,’ said Mrs. 
Bloss. But as she spoke Mr. Bloss walked in. 

‘ Major Forepaw has sent a message to you to go to the office,’ 
said his wife. 

‘ Major Forepaw 1 Say that I cannot come just now,’ said Mr. 
Bloss, ‘ Am I to be at Major Forepaw’s beck and call, I wonder V 
he said to his wife, as he threw himself into a chair. 

‘Dat boy say two ob de gentemens is just as mad !’ said Aunt 
Jinsie, coming back when she had delivered Mr. Bloss’s message. 

Mrs. Bloss put her hands up to her head. ‘ It’s that business, 
Mr. Bloss. That business is not finished yet.’ 

‘ It is finished, as far as I am concerned,’ said he. Yet his 
countenance was not devoid of uneasiness, and in his mind he was 
very uneasy indeed. 

He did not feel easier when shortly after a note was brought to 
him, which he opened and read with his wife looking over his 
shoulder. 

It was as follows :— 

‘ Mr. Bloss —This is to let you know that the gentlemen to 
whom you wrote have come to complain to me that they have been 
fooled by you, and they are not going to stand any more of it. 
They demanded a written apology for your unfounded accusation 
of drunkenness; and in Mr. Macfarlaue’s case, for your unwar¬ 
rantable use of his name. You have sent no apology whatever, 
and as you gave me to understand yesterday that you were going 
to do so, 1 consider that I have been insulted. Unless this thing 
is settled right away, 1 shall write to the bishop. If you have any 
regard for your own interests, you will at once write what will be 
felt satisfactory by these gentlemen. I told you yesterday you 
would have to back down, good, and you will have to do it. 

‘ Respectfully, 

‘J. Fokkpaw. 

‘ P.S. —You had better follow the messenger sharp.’ 

Mrs. Bloss sank back in her chair and rocked herself with the* 
energy of despair. 

‘ You’ll have to do as the Major says. There’s no getting out 
of it. Oh !—Why did you ever take this thing in hand 1 ’ 

‘ We maf thank the bishop for all this,’ said Mr. Bloss. ‘ Major 
Forepaw would never dare write a letter like this did he not kuoW 
that the bishop does not support me as he ought.’ 

‘ You’ll have to go! ’ 

‘H—m, I suppose I must.’ 
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‘ And I shouldn’t wonder if they were all armed. If you had 
but a pistol! ’ 

‘ It wouldn’t look well for a clergyman to carry arms. And if 
I had a pistol it might go off in my pocket.’ 

‘That’s so,’ said Mrs. Bloss, who was crying from nervousness. 

‘Why do the heathen rage so furiously?’ observed Mr. Bloss. 

‘ Ah, why 1 Who cau tell ? But I do not think they will venture 
to lift a hand—no—nor a finger—against the Lord’s anointed. 
Have no fear for me, Araminta. You see if they so much as touch 
me, I can bring an action for assault and battery. I don’t think 
they would like that. It would look so very bad. Assaulting 
their elergymau !—It would tell against thorn, and against Har- 
monia. I almost wish they’d try it on. I’d make Forepaw wish 
he hadn’t written me in that style.’ He twisted the Major’s note 
up as he spoke, and threw it into the fireplace. Then ho set his 
hat carefully on his head and went out. 

When he reached the Major’s oflice, he found Mr. Macfarlane, 
Mr. Macgregor, and Huish assembled together with the Major; 
and Raine, who had accompanied his chum, partly for the fun of 
the thing, and partly to restrain Huish’s vehement desire to thrash 
Mr. Bloss. As Mr. Bloss entered, the Major, who had been look¬ 
ing out of window, seated himself at his desk. 

‘ Evenin’, Mr. Bloss,’ he said. ‘ Take a chair.’ Mr. Bloss made 
a stiff bow, and taking a chair, seated himself with silent dignity. 

The Major rose, with a paper in his hand. ‘ We just want you 
to sign this here and be done with the business. These gentlemen 
are sorter pushed, and ain’t got any time for fooling.’ 

‘ I wrote these gentlemen yesterday what I conceived best under 
the circumstances,’ said Mr. Bloss. ‘ If they ain’t satisfied, I’m 
sorry, but I don’t see what more I can do.’ 

Mr. Macgregor jumped up. ‘ Then I’ll try to make yog see, sir. 
I look on the letter you wrote yesterday as an insult, and no apology 
at all. Thero isn’t a syllable of apology in it. You justify yourself, 
sir, iustead of apologising. You were called upon to apologise for 
a false accusation.- You can't get away from that.’ 

‘ I said that there might have been an error in judgment on my 
part, and that, under the circumstances, and with a view to peace, 
I withdrew the prohibition I had laid upon you both. ,What more 
could be required of me 1 ’ said Mr. Bloss, looking round upon his 
adversaries, 

Raine C9uld not but feel a certain admiration for the tenacity 
with whicji Mr. Bloss made his stand. ‘ The beggar has some 
pluck,’ he muttered to Huish. 
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‘ I do not quite see my way to signing anything like this,’ 
said Mr. Bloss, laying the paper on the table. ‘ I don’t seo that 
it is to be expected of me that I should put myself in a wrong 
position.’ 

‘By Jove, you didn’t mind putting us in a wrong position,’ 
Huish exclaimed. 1 Well, I don’t care. • I shall instruct my lawyer 
to proceed at once. 1 don’t care a hang for the expense, for my 
father will back me up, and I’ll carry it through if 1 have to appeal 
to the Supreme Court. I give you fair notice, Mr. Bloss. Don’t 
you go saying that I did anything underhand. That’s not my way. 
I give you fair notice, mind,’ Huish cried excitedly. 

Mr. Bloss looked at him steadily. ‘ All that is just boys’ talk,’ 
he said. ‘ It don’t amount to anything.’ 

* Oh, by Jove ! ’ Huish cried, starting up. But Bainc took his 
arm and drew him out of the room. ‘ Don’t you see he’s trying to 
make you lose your temper 1 ’ ho remonstrated. ‘ He will be saying 
you are tipsy next. Do keep calm, for heaven’s sake ! No, don’t 
go back. You’ll only spoil everything.’ Huish let himself be per¬ 
suaded, and they stood in the doorway and looked up and down the 
street while the discussion proceeded in the office upstairs. 

What Rainc had predicted was precisely what Mr. Bloss did say. 
1 Is that young man tipsy 1 ’ he asked, when the door was shut upon 
Raine ,and Huish. 

The Major and the other two exchanged glances, but made him 
no answer. 

‘ Well, I’ll have to go to law if this matter can’t be settled any 
other way,’ said Mr. Macfarlane. ‘I don’t want to bluster and 
brag, Mr. Bloss. That is not my line. But backing down is not 
in my line either. I’m bound to let the bishop know that I have 
had no alternative but to bring an action.’ 

‘ Neither have I,’ said Mr. Macgregor. 

Mr. Bloss reflected a moment. The paper he was called upon 
to sign was a very bitter pill. Never in his life had he been forced 
to swallow anything so bitter. But, should he sign it, the bitterness 
would be over as the bitterness of the pill is over—ordinarily—as 
soon as it is swallowed. And—should he not sign it, he would be 
the defendant in three separate actions for slander, besides having 
to bear the acridity of the unceasing refrain, ‘ I told yon so! ’ from 
Mrs. Bloss. 

‘ I object to the wording of that paper,’ he said. ‘ It’s prepos¬ 
terous that I should be expected to sign anything you choose to 
draw up. I ought at least to have an opportunity of consulting a 
friend first.’ 
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‘Yon had the opportunity given you, and you refused it,’ said 
Mr. Macfarfane. 

‘ That’s a fact,’ said the Major. 

‘I did what I considered best, at the time,’ said Mr. Bloss. 
1 Of course I liad no idea, then, of the extremely unfriendly, litigious 
spirit which animated these gentlemen.’ 

‘ Shucks ! ’ said the Major, drawing the rejected paper towards 
him. ‘ What word do you object to in particular 1 ’ 

‘I object to the word “malicious.” You cannot accuse me of 
malice when I was executing what I conceived to be my dooty.’ 

Major Forepaw consulted with the others, and then said, 

‘ Wal, strike out “malicious ! ” Now, will that suit you 1 !’ 

Mr. Bloss read the paper again. ‘ H—m, h—m,’ he muttered 
to himself. He was in two minds, even then, about signing, though 
the objectionable word had been struck out. But there was wafted 
across his inmost consciousness that still, small voice, ‘I told you 
so,’ and he signed slowly, lingeringly; but he signed at last, the 
three forms of apology which lie had declared he never would sign. 

‘Wal,’ said the Major, ‘I reckon you can shake hands allround 
now, gentlemen. The lawyers have lost money by this; but we 
needn’t cry about their losses if we can keep the dollars in our own 
pockets, eli ? Mr. Huisli, won’t you walk up, sir ! ’ lie said, raising 
his voice. 

Huish rushed up on hearing the Major’s voice. ‘I’m quite 
willing to shake hands, I’m sure,’ he said, when the Major handed 
him the paper Mr. Bloss had just signed, and intimated what was 
expected of him. 

‘ Of course I’m willing to shake hands,’ he said, suiting the 
action to the word. ‘ Awfully sorry all this should have occurred, 
Mr. Bloss. Hope it won’t happen again.- I daresay you supposed 
you were in the right. But 1 assure you, ’pon my word and honour, 
yon never made a greater mistake in your life.’ 

Mr. Bloss looked at him as ho blurted forth his words in an 
o.xcited manner, and his look seemed to repeat the question he had 
asked a few minutes before, ‘ Is that young man tipsy ? ’ 

He was perfectly sober; as sober as Mr. Bloss himself. But 
he was so excited and talked so fast when he got into the street, 
that Baiue was glad to get him inside tire grocery, where he at 
once proceeded to show everybody the paper signed by Mr. Bloss. 

' I have just oue thing to say, Forepaw,’ Mr. Maegregor remarked 
os he folded up the apology, and put it in his pocket-book. ‘ Don’t 
consider me„a member of the congregation from this time forward, 
if you please.’ 
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‘ Wal,’ said the Major. ‘ That’s as you please, sir. If there’s 
been crow eaten this evening, you haven’t had the eating of it.’ 

‘ I don’t feel called upon to sit under a minister that eats crow,’ 
said Mr. Maegregor. And with that he too departed. 

Mr. Bloss walked with his usual slow deliberation to his house. 
He went in and sat down in his usual seat and said nothing. He 
looked like a man who had spent an hour in the dentist’s chair. 
His wife, guessing how it was with him, rose from her sofa and 
prepared him a toddy with her own hands. 

‘I wish I’d given you one before you went,’ she said. ‘But I 
was so nervous, and my head was in such a state, that I forgot all 
about it. Well, it’s over now, 1 do hope. Were they very 
violent? You look used up. Take another sip. You’ll feel 
better presently.’ 

Mr. Bloss took another sip, and another, and emptied the glass. 

‘They are a stiff-necked and perverse generation,’ he said as he 
drained the last drop and gave the glass back to his wife. ‘ I had 
to do their bidding. What could one man do among so many V 
But let them take heed. They may have a fall yet.—This is ns 
clear a case of “hull-dozing” as ever happened, Araminta, and I 
shall take care to let it be known for such.’ 

‘Better let it slide,’ said Mrs. Bloss. ‘What can you do, if 
the bishop don’t support you ? ’ 

‘Ah, the bishop! Well, I shall hide my time.’ And thus 
ended Mr. Bloss’s second attempt to enforce ecclesiastical discipline 
in his parish. 



CHAPTER XXXV 

SYLVIA WILL NOT TItY 

Mk. Bloss was a stupid man; but lie was wise enough to know 
that the apology he had signed woidd be likely to tell terribly 
against him, and to take his measures accordingly. It was not 
very difficult. He had but to pronounce the word ‘bull-dozing,’ 
and at once the wave of sympathy swept to his side. The Colonel, 
•Mr. Denning, aud others, who had hitherto believed that Mr. Bloss 
had acted with singular want of judgment, began to think that 
there was something more than they had been allowed to know by 
the aggrieved parties. As for Sylvia, she shuddered when she 
heard the ominous and fateful word. She declared to Miss Priest 
that if this was the way people behaved to their minister, they 
might :is well be in Mississippi. She wished she had never come 
to Harmonia or allowed herself to get interested in the people. 
They would be having the Ku-Klux next, with its masks and 
disguises and revolvers and cowhide whips. Her sympathies went 
out without stint to Mrs. Bloss when she described what had been 
her fears for her husband’s safety. A Baptist minister had been shot 
in the back not long before, in a western frontier town, because he 
had preached against drunkenness ; and the jury on the inquest had 
brought in a unanimous verdict of accidental death. Mrs. Bloss 
had hardly believed her husband when he had assured her that it 
was not the English way to shoot a man in the back. She sup¬ 
posed that if they ‘ felt like ’ it they would do it. Sylvia was 
sorry for the poor nervous, frightened woman, and tried to minimise 
her fears. She did not indeed suppose Mr. Bloss to be in imminent 
danger ; but that perhaps was because she felt conscious that Mr. 
Bloss was a person who could very well be spared. Even if war 
has been declared from the purest motives, no gratitude is ever 
felt to the side which declares it; and the effect of Mr. Bloss’s late 
crusade had been to destroy in a great degree the pleasantness of 
Sylvia’s parties, Mrs. Macgregor and Mrs. Macfarlane let it be 
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known that they would not meet Mr. and Mrs. Bloss. Sylvia 
ventured to hint that, whatever had been the cause of offence, Mr, 
Bloss had apologised: and she said something, too, about her 
house being neutral ground. But she was made to understand 
that she must choose between them and the Blosses. The 
Tregellases too left off coming, and though the excuses made were 
unexceptional, Sylvia suspected that the real reason was their 
unwillingness to meet Mr. and Mrs. Bloss. In her trouble she 
took Mr. Garliok into her confidence. She had a great liking for 
Mr. Garlick, and forgave him for going about with his hat on the 
back of his head, because he had tastes which coincided with her 
own. They lent each other scientific books, and they had each un¬ 
dertaken an experiment with earthworms. To test the earthworms’ 
sensitiveness to musical sounds, Sylvia had sent to Baltimore for 
a piano. And it was a fine sight to see Mr. Garlick, note-book in 
hand, watching the behaviour of the earthworms in their pots, 
while Sylvia played grand marches and nocturnes. As for Mr. 
Garlick, he was sometimes pleased, and sometimes in despair, af 
the easy comrade-like manner of Sylvia. He had been in despair 
for two days—the earthworm experiment required an interview 
every forty-eight hours or thereabouts—and then, just when he had 
come to the conclusion that he had better go away—Sylvia, instead 
of descanting on the ways of earthworms, began to descant on the 
ways of men. ‘ 

‘ Every one seems ready to quarrel with me,’ she said, ‘ because 
I choose to remain neutral. Even Mrs. Tregellas asks me whether 
I am not a Blossite. I have had half a mind to go away.’ 

1 Why don’t you ? ’ said Mr. Garlick. 

* Because if I did I should never come back again. And that 
would be a confession that my coming here was a failure. Now if 
there is a thing I dislike it is failure.’ 

‘ Most people dislike it.’ 

* I am sure I dislike it more than anybody does,’ cried Sylvia. 

‘ Now, I have thought of something; but I cannot do it without 
your help.’ 

‘ Command me,’ said Mr. Garlick. 

Sylvia explained that she wished to give a dinner-party. ‘I 
want you to help me to keep the ball of conversation rolling. 

‘ I’ll manage the men, and you can manage the women.’ 

‘ I ? Good heavens, Miss Luttrell, whom do you take me for ?’ 

‘ You can do it if you like And you can be very amusing 
when you like. And you can be sarcastic. But you mustn’t be 
that on this occasion, because Mrs. Macgregor would ntsver under- 
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stand it. You can help me to pour oil on these troubled waters. 
Now don’t say you cannot, because I know you can. I know your 
character by this time.’ 

‘You alarm me,’ said Mr. Garlick. 

‘ Will you hoi]) me 1 ’ said Sylvia. 

‘ Will it be any good 1 ’ 

‘ How can I tell that till I have tried 1 ’ 

‘ And, after all, are these people worth the trouble 1 ’ 

‘Yes,’ said Sylvia. ‘People are always worth trouble.’ 

He reflected a moment. ‘ You are right,’ he said. ‘ I will 
help you, if you will take me into your service. I suppose you 
want me to keep your wild beasts from fighting while they feed.’ 

Sylvia gave her dinner-party, and it was a great success. 
Harmonia loft of!' sulking, and ceased to turn such a cold shoulder 
to the rectory people. Mr. Ellacombe was not in the quarrel, so 
he was not invited. He would have been shocked had he known 
that by Mr. Garlick’s advice Sylvia had champagne at dinner, and 
'that every one drank ‘Success to Harmonia.’ ‘It is an obsolete 
custom,’ Mr. Garlick said, ‘ but it was a good one, that drinking 
of healths. It promoted good fellowship and good feeling, and I 
am sorry it has gone out.’ 

It was not till afterwards—when by Sylvia’s good offices people 
were once more willing to shake hands with Mr. Bloss—that Mr. 
Garlick told Sylvia his private opinion of the man. 

‘ I consider him dangerous. A stupid man who believes himself 
to be infallible cannot but be dangerous.’ 

‘ 1 iim glad you did not tell me that before the dinner-party,’ 
said Sylvia, ‘ I should never have had the courage to ask you to 
help me.’ 

This was said as they stood together looking at the earthworms. 

‘ May I tell you something more 1 ’ said Mr. Garlick. 

‘ Yes. What is it 1 ’ 

He took both her hands and shook them. ‘ I think you are 
very, very good,’ he said. He did not wait for a reply, but clapped 
liis hat on the back of his head and walked away. 

Sylvia watched him from the window. ‘ I wish he would not 
wear his hat in that ridiculous way,’ she thought. ‘ And his tie 
all under his ear ! , If I were his sister I would make him wear it 
straight. He shouldn’t go about looking so crazy; it spoils 
him so.’ 

The next visit Mr. Garlick paid to the earthworms Sylvia was 
away. She had desired Miss Priest to ask Mr. Garlick to stay to 
luncheon if she chose: and she did choose. 
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Mr. Garlick, who had come with the intention of asking Sylvia 
to marry him, was considerably taken aback when luncheon was 
over and she had not returned. He asked Miss Priest whether 
she had intended to come back, and Miss Priest could not tell; 
though as soon as ho had asked the question she began to suspect 
Sylvia had stayed away on purpose. 

‘ I hope she is not offended,’ said Mr. Garlick. 

1 She is not apt to take offence; there’s no one less so.’ 

‘She is a lovely character,’ said Mr. Garlick. 

‘ There is considerable grit in Sylvy, if you mean that. When 
she makes up her mind to do a thing, she does it. She thought 
she’d like to go to New Athens, and she went. She thought 
she’d like to study medicine, and she studied it. She would 
be practising as a physician now, only she came into a lot of 
money.’ 

‘She is a wonderful creature, a charming creature,’ said Mr. 
Garlick. 

‘ Well, why don’t you tell her so 1 ’ said Miss Priest. 

‘ I did want to speak a word yesterday, but-’ 

‘ Well, if you can’t get out what it is you want to say, you don’t 
expect her to say it for you, I presume,’ said Miss Priest. 

‘ What do you think 1 ’ 

‘ I don’t think anything. I have heard her say you have brains, 
and that is more thau she says of most men.’ 

‘ Is that meant for encouragement 1 ’ said Mr. Garlick. 

‘It is the best I can do for you,’ said Miss Priest. ‘You see, 
Sylvy is not one of those that would be bettered by matrimony. 
She has plenty of money, and she don’t need to look around and 
see if this one will do or that one.’ 

Mr. Garlick, while questioning Miss Priest, had been drawing 
diagrams on a strip of linen which lay on the table. He drew a 
few more lines when she had finished speaking, and then threw 
down the pencil and went away. As soon as he was outside the 
door he came back again. ‘I forgot to shake hands,’ he said. 
‘ Good-bye. Tell her I shall be here to-morrow.’ 

Miss Priest gave Mr. Garlick’s message, and showed Sylvia the 
strip of linen which he had disfigured. ‘I don’t know whether 
this is the way mathematicians write love-letters,’ she'remarked. 

Sylvia was vexed. ‘My new bureau cover that I had just 
begun to embroider!—I couldn’t marry a man who would be so 
absent as that, even if he were twice as agreeable as Mr. Garlick 
is—sometimes.’ ", 

Mr. Garlick was not at his ease when he came on the morrow. 

von. n * H 
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Sylvia remarked that the earthworms were ready to receive him; 
but he answered at random, and walked up and down the room 
with his hands behind him ; and once he took up her scissors, and 
began to cut up her embroidery thread. Sylvia, with her needle¬ 
work in her hand, watched him, half amused and half vexed. 

‘ If he thinks I am going to help him, he is very much mis¬ 
taken,’ she thought. ‘ How can a man be so eccentric!’ 

‘You are cutting up all my thread,’ she said, when he had 
demolished half the skein. ‘ Please don’t.’ 

Mr. Garlick threw down the scissors and came up to her. 

‘ Sylvia, I want you to marry me.’ 

‘ I cannot,’ said Sylvia. 

‘Why not 1 It would be an experiment, but I am sure it 
would succeed.’ 

‘ I do not think it would.’ 

‘ How can you tell V 

‘ We aro not suited to each other.’ 

‘ I have been studying your character, and I think you would 
suit me admirably.’ 

‘ But you do not suit me,’ said Sylvia. ‘ I like you as a friend, 
but that is all.’ 

‘ Will you not try to love me 1 ’ 

‘ No,’ said Sylvia calmly, ‘ I do not wish to try.’ 

He sat down in the nearest chair. ‘ I suppose I had better go,’ 
he said. 

‘ I do not wish you to go. Why cannot we be friends 1 ’ 

Mr. Garlick shook his head. ‘ I could not] stay after what you 
have said. I suppose I am presumptuous, but I think I could 
teach you to love me, if you would let me try. Think of it, Sylvia. 
In a year I will come back and ask you again.’ 

He went away, and Sylvia was left reflecting on the perversity 
of men. He was just perfect as a friend, and the little dash of 
eccentricity was not objectionable, because it seemed to remove 
him from the category of possible lovers. And he had chosen to 
spoil everything by making love ! 

In a few days Sylvia received a note from Mr. Garlick, bidding 
her farewell. An expedition was being organised to explore an 
unknown river in Central America, and he was going to join it. 
‘In a year I shall return,’ he wrote, ‘and I shall ask you the 
same question I asked you the other day. Marriage is an experi¬ 
ment, but I feel sure that in our case the experiment would succeed.’ 
When IJylvia read this she resolved that she would not be at 
Harmonia when Mr, Garlick should return. She heard no more 
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from him, but saw in the newspapers that the expedition had 
started. 

It was not until after Mr. Garlick’s departure that she became 
aware of the exceeding dulness of Harmonia. She supposed it was 
the heat which made people dull, or the drought, which made them 
anxious. This was the third dry year, and this drought was worse 
than the two former ones. Her friends wrote to her from New¬ 
port and the White Mountains and other pleasant summer resorts, 
and wondered why she persisted in burying herself in such a place 
as Harmonia. It was not, however, till one of the negro servants 
threw down the table on which the pots of earthworms were, that 
she made up her mind to go north for the remainder of the summer. 
She said good-bye to the Harmonia people and promised to come 
back, though she did not feel quite sure that she would do so. 
She had done one good thing: she had smoothed down the jagged 
ends of the situation, as regarded the rector and his parishioners. 
In every other particular she was sensible that her Harmonia 
experiment was a failure. The people were as much in a rut as 
they were before she came. Her conversation parties had been a 
farce; she wondered what Margaret Fuller would have done in her 
place with such unpromising material to work upon. She was just 
enough to own—to herself at least—that if she had failed it was 
probably because she lacked some quality which Margaret Fuller 
had possessed. 

She went to Newport; and as she stayed with friends instead 
of going to an hotel, she was spared the mortification of being 
regarded as an outsider, and could watch with amusement the un¬ 
ceasing efforts of the outsiders to push themselves into the inner 
circle, and the efforts quite as unceasing of the inner circle to keep 
them out. Her friends regarded her as a sort of returned prodigal 
who was to be made much of. If it was ever a question why she 
had gone to Harmonia, the answer was that a person so rich as 
Sylvia Luttrell could afford every kind of eccentricity. 

It was very delightful, Sylvia confessed, to be once more ‘ in 
the swim.’ It was ever so much more exhilarating than trying 
to lift people out of their rut, or composing differences. She began 
to tire of this delight, however, before very long, and was thinking 
to what new place she could go, where she should find friends and 
acquaintances enough to keep her lively, when she saw in a news¬ 
paper a paragraph which once more set her thinking of Harmonia. 

A disease which the doctors called by a newfangled,name was 
decimating the infant settlement; those who could lease it had 
already left, there was suffering among, the stock from the failure 
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of the water supply, and some of the poorest settlers were in dire 
distress. 

Sylvia, who was on the point of starting with a yachting party, 
asked Miss Priest to write to Dr. Bontecoe and send ten dollars 
from her for the sick people. She went off, in the expectation of 
enjoying herself; but Harmonia was in her mind, and though she 
was apparently as gay as the gayest, she was glad when the party 
broke up. When she returned with her friends she found Miss 
Priest with her trunk packed and her bonnet on ready to start off. 
‘I was just waiting for you to come back,’ said Miss Priest. 

‘ Seems to me you won’t want me as long as you stop here. I can’t 
rest for thinking about those people, and Pm just going right down 
to Harmonia to see for myself what is the matter.’ 

Sylvia stood abashed. ‘ I am getting wicked and selfish,’ she 
said, ‘ that’s what is the matter with me. If you will wait till the 
next train, I will go with you.’ 

‘ Oh, I wouldn’t trouble about them,’ said Miss Priest. ‘ You 
are young yet, and if people don’t have good times when they’re 
young, when are they likely to get them 1 It is quite different 
with me, of course.’ 

‘ Why should it be different 1 It shall not be different,’ said 
Sylvia. 

Two days later they stopped on the little platform at Harmonia 
Junction. The driver of the omnibus grinned and touched his hat 
to them. ‘ Is you all come back, ladies 1 ’ he said. 

They got down at Dr. Bontecoe’s door. He was not in, and 
his tea-tray with a teapot full of cold tea stood on the table, as if 
he had been called out before he had had time to drink it. He 
came in after some time, and shook hands heartily. ‘ So you have 
not forsaken us,’ he said. 

Sylvia said that Miss Priest had come to help, and that she 
could not be left behind. What did the doctor want done, to 
begin with ? 

‘ Everything,’ said Dr. Bontecoe. 
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The history of the next few weeks would be the history of a 
hospital ward. 

At that end of Harmonia where the street lost itself in the out¬ 
skirts of the forest, there was a block of buildings which had been 
ran up by a speculator during the last influx of intending settlers, 
and which had been left unfinished. The roofing was partly on, 
but there were neither doors nor windows, and though the stairs 
were up, the railings had not been put in. After an hour’s talk 
with her friends and neighbours on the morning after her arrival, 
Sylvia went to look at this block, and hired it. The hiring was a 
small matter. The speculator was glad of a chance of recouping 
himself for part of his outlay, and only asked twice as much as he 
would have asked Mrs. Macgregor. 

But, when everything was ready, to Sylvia’s surprise and 
mortification, the sick people’s friends refused to let them be taken 
to the hospital. Had they come out from England to die in an 
hospital? they asked indignantly. No, if it was God’s will they 
should lay their bones in a foreign land, they must submit; but 
they would not die paupers. 

‘Was there ever anything so unreasonable?’ Sylvia asked, as 
she and her friends sat in council. 

‘ Who wants to make paupers of them ? We are all pioneers, 
and isn’t it the proper thing for pioneers to help one another ? ’ 

‘ Yes, but you are such a different kind of pioneer,’ said Mrs. 
Tregellas. 

‘ I suppose I shall have to go down on my knees and beg them 
to allow me to nurse them. I know some of them will die if they 
are not properly nursed.’ 

‘That is very probable,’ said the doctor. , 

‘You hear? Now won’t somebody pleaso go and drive a little 
common-sense into these people’s heads,? ’ 
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‘ Dear Miss Luttrell,’ said Mrs. Ellacombe, ‘ you don’t consider 
the dislike some of them feel at putting themselves under such a 
tremendous obligation.’ 

‘ And they’ve all paid poors’ rates, poor dears, and income tax 
too, most of ’em,’ said Eliza mournfully. £ ’Tis a terrible come 
down, to have to go to an hospital. No wonder they feel it like.’ 

Thomas, who was standing behind his wife in the doorway, 
shook his head and groaned. ‘ Iss,’ he murmured, ‘ ivery wan of 
’em has paid poors’ rates, like we did: ivery blessed wan of ’em. 
An’ some have druv their gig to market.’ 

‘ They are foolish, no doubt,’ said Trclcase; ‘ but I assure you, 
Miss Luttrell, I can sympathise with them. I knew that class 
very well in England, and I must say that a more independent, 
deserving class does not exist. I believe they would almost prefer 
to die than accept charity.’ 

‘ They had better learn that there are no classes here; in this 
country wc are all equal,’ said Sylvia with an air of proud conviction. 
Trcleasc did not contradict. When a lady speaks ex cathedrA in 
matters of faith or morals, a gentleman must be very bold indeed 
to contradict her. Trelease had been reading an account of riots 
at Pittsburg, and labour troubles at Chicago, and lock-outs in the 
Eastern States, and thought there were very pretty samples of class 
antagonism to be met with if one cared to look for them. But 
Sylvia looked so charming, and uttered her little fallacy with such 
a delightful air of enunciating a self-evident truth, that Trelease 
held his tongue and only smiled behind his moustache. 

‘ As likely as not,’ said Dr. Bontecoe sarcastically, ‘ they think 
they are Miss Luttrell’s superiors.’ 

Sylvia was unprepared for this view of the difficulty, nor did it 
commend itself to her mind. But she laughed it off, and said, 

‘ They may think what they like, if they will only allow themselves 
to be nursed in the proper way.’ 

* I confess,’ said Edith, ‘ that while I see their folly, I cannot 
but sympathise with them. I abvays sympathise with the pauvres 
honteux. I am a pauvre honteuse myself.’ Edith was very pale, 
and had grown thin, and had a tired look in her eyes, but she had 
never held her head higher nor spoken more imperially than when 
she confessed her fellowship with the shamefaced poor. 

When they were all gone except Trelease and Mr. Denning, the 
latter said: 

‘ Trelease, will you let it be known among these good people 
that if it should please Providence to afflict me, I shall claim Miss 
.Luttrell’s kindness, and ask to be admitted to her hospital!’ 
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‘Dear Bir,’ said Trelease, ‘ if anything happened to you, I would 
nurse you day and night.’ 

‘ I know you would. But some one must set the example, and 
I ought to be the one. You will do as I ask you, Trelease V 

Trelease bowed his head. The tears stood in Sylvia’s eyes. 
Mr. Denning turned to her with a smile: ‘ I have seen you display 
great patience when you were experimenting with your earthworms. 
You must be just as patient with these poor people.’ 

‘ But it is just because they are not earthworms that I expected 
a little common-sense from them,’ said Sylvia. 

There is great virtue in a name. Trelease in speaking of the 
hospital began to call it Miss Luttrell’s house. That helped to 
modify the people’s dislike to the idea of taking advantage of the aid 
it was ready to afford, and what helped still more was Mr. Denning’s 
declaration that he would go there if attacked. Gradually, by 
ones and twos the stricken ones were brought, always with more 
or less protest to save their shamefaced pride. In a month Miss 
Luttrell’s house was full. 

A young doctor from Philadelphia came to assist Dr. Bontecoe, 
but was soon after taken ill himself, and his was the first death 
which happened in the hospital. 

Mrs. Haverstoclc fell ill about this time. She declined to see 
Dr. Bontecoe, and the assistant-surgeon was sent for. But while 
she was at the worst, he was struck down by the disease, and the 
Colonel in his despair entreated Dr. Bontecoe to come and see his 
wife. Dr. Bontecoe went unwillingly ; and even his professional 
gravity received a shock when the sick woman stretched out her 
hand and greeted him cordially. 

‘ Ah, you will bring me through, I know,’ she said. ‘ I have the 
greatest confidence in you. I had from the first.’ 

The Colonel looked at his son-in-law. 

1 She thinks I am the other man,’ said Dr. Bontecoe. 

Mrs. Bontecoe had left her mother’s side before the doctor 
entered. Kate remained till he was gone, and then joined her > 
sister, who was standing by a window looking on the road which ’ 
the doctor would take on his return to Harmonia. 

‘ What did he say about mamma 1 ’ Mrs. Bontecoe asked. 

‘ He did not say much. He is looking ill himself,’ said Kate. 

Mrs. Bontecoe watched her husband as he rode past. ‘ He does 
look ill,’ she said. 

Almost as she spoke Dr. Bontecoe turned and looked up at the 
house. ‘Open the window, Flo! speak to him. Say,anything. 
Oh, how slow, how tiresome you are I ’ cried Kate. 
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But Mrs. Bontecoe fled from the window. ‘ No, no, not for the 
world ! I hope—I hope he did not see me, and think I was looking 
out for him.’ 

‘ Oh, Florence! ’ said Kate. But she said no more. For ton 
days Dr. Bontecoe came and went. He was watched by his wife 
as he rode away, but she always hid herself behind the window- 
curtain. 

Once he met her on the stairs, acknowledged her presence with 
a nod, and passed on, speaking to the Colonel. A knot rose in her 
throat. ‘ I suppose he hates me,’ she thought. Nursing must be 
their chief trust, he was saying. The Colonel assented, and there 
were some few words said as they proceeded which Mrs. Bontecoe 
did not hear. They went out together, and she placed herself at 
her post of observation behind the curtain. 

The doctor had mounted and the Colonel was turning to onter 
the house when the former spoke. 

‘By the bye, Colonel’—the Colonel turned again and went up 
to him—‘ of course in these cases the patient comes before every¬ 
thing and everybody; but—if it can be managed—don’t let Flor¬ 
ence do too much.’ The Colonel nodded and the doctor rode off. 

When Kate came into her sister’s room a little while after she 
found her in tears. ‘ Oh, Florence, what is it 1 ’ she cried. ‘ Did 
he say mamma was worse 1 ’ 

‘It was not that,’ Mrs. Bontecoe said. But she would not 
explain. ‘ You need not mind my crying,’ she said. ‘ I should 
think you were accustomed to it by this time.’ 

The Colonel took care to act so that Dr. Bontecoe’s directions 
were observed. It had been the custom for Kate to ride into 
Harmonia to fetch the mail and do the shopping. Now, said the 
Colonel, her sister should take it in turn with her to go. And she 
should leave off sitting up at night. Mrs. Bontecoe rebelled, bu£ 
her rebellion was cut short by a word from her father. 

‘ I am acting on the best advice. Your husband says you need 
as much fresh air and exercise as you can get.’ 

‘ I am not under my husband’s orders,’ said she. 

‘ Unfortunately you are not. But you are under your father’s 
orders, and your father expects obedience as long as you live in Mb 
house.’ Mrs. Bontecoe went to make ready for her ride in silence, 
and the Colonel returned to his wife’s room groaning inwardly at 
the harshness he had been forced to assume. ‘ Ah,’ he thought as 
he laid his gray head for rest on a pillow at the foot of the sick 
woman’s bfed, ‘if my poor Cordelia had always pulled with me 
instead of against me, how much happier might we have been in 
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these five-and-twenty years! I was most to blame, for I never 
should have surrendered my judgment to hers. I always did so 
for the sake of peace. And there was no peace.' 

At first Mrs. Bontecoe felt all the morbid self-consciousness of 
a recluse, as she rode up the street of Harmonia. But she soon 
found that people were occupied with their own concerns, and that 
sho was an extremely obscure personage. As the postmaster 
handed her the Colonel’s letters he hoped that Miss Kate w'as not 
sick, and the same question was asked at various stores to which 
she had errands. At the milliner’s shop she only found a one- 
legged man behind the counter. Besides being one-legged he had 
lost his right hand, and Mrs. Bontecoe felt a thrill of pity as he 
tried ineffectually to serve her. 

‘ Ah,’ he said at last, ‘ I see what you want, but I can’t get it. 
It is on that high shelf, and I’ll have to call her after all. She was 
up nearly all night with a neighbour’s sick child, and there’s so 
little doing just now that I told her to lie down and take a nap, I _ 
allowed I could ’tend store as well as she could.’ 

The milliner appeared presently, bright and bustling. ‘ Why, 
of course you couldn’t got it. The idea! ’ she said, hopping up the 
steps and down again with the box. ‘ Stand away, Dave, you’ll 
lose your balance,’ she cried as her husband put out his left hand 
to take the box from her. 

‘ It’s mighty inconvenient to be so crippled,’ the man remarked 
apologetically to Mrs. Boutecoe. 

‘ Ah, well,’ said the milliucr, ‘ I tell him I’d rather put up with 
just a piece of him than do without him. He fought all through 
the war, and I was mighty glad and thankful to get him back— 
what there was left of him. We’ve seen a heap of hard times, but 
we’ve made out to got along, ain’t we, Dave 1 ’ The man assented 
with a smile. 

‘For Miss Haverstock, you said, ma’am 1 Now I do hope Miss 
Kate ain’t sick. Miss Kate’s always so pleasant.’ 

Mrs. Bontecoe thought the woman’s address too familiar. That 
was Kate’s fault; Kate would always chat with the storekeepers.’ 
So, in a tone as unlike Kate’s as possible, she replied that Miss 
Haverstock was quite well. 

‘ There goes the doctor and Miss Sylvia,’ said' the husband, 
who had resumed his seat behind the counter close to the window. 

The milliner looked, and Mrs. Bontecoe looked in spite of herself. 

‘ I see ’em pass ’most every day,’ said the husband. ‘ I heard 
she was going to send for another doctor from Philadelphia. Dr. 
Bontecoe’s 'most broke down, they sa^; and no wonder.’ 
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‘ She may be a Yankee,’ said the milliner, ‘ but she don’t spare 
her money for the sick folks. I will say that for her.’ 

‘ They say she and the doctor are engaged,’ said the husband. 

‘You hush, Dave ! They ain’t thinking of any such thing. I 
do admire!’ 

‘Why-’ the man began. But he saw that in his wife’s 

face which commanded silence. 

Mrs. Bontecoe paid for her purchase and left the store. 

‘ Well,’ said the milliner, striking her hands together, 1 if you 
ain’t a goosey I don’t know ! ’ 

‘ What have I done now 1 ’ the husband inquired meekly. 

‘ Why, as sure as I stand here, that’s Miss Kate’s sister, and 
she is the doctor’s own wife, and she won’t live with him.’ 

‘ Shoo ! She don’t favour Miss Kate one par-tiele,’ said the 
man. 

1 No, not till she looks interested, and then you see the likeness. 
Well,’ said the little woman with a toss of her head, as she rolled 
up her ribbons and put them away, ‘ we’ll never see her in this 
store any more. Can’t be helped. Better luck next time, eh, 
Dave 1 ’ 

Mrs. Bontecoe walked on with her heart as heavy as lead. She 
had left her horse tied in front of the grocery while she did her 
errands up the street, and now as she entered the doorway blinded 
by the heat and glare, Sylvia ran to her with outstretched hands 
and kissed her on both cheeks, with eager inquiries after Mrs. 
Havers took. 

‘ I know the doctor goes every day, but when I see him there 
is so much for him to say, and for me to remember, that I often 
forget to ask till he is gone. Oh! ’—and Sylvia clasped her 
hands and looked upwards—‘ what we should all do without Dr. 
Bontecoe I do not know. He keeps us all up. One night last 
week I felt perfectly sure that five of my patients were going. I 
didn’t see how the poor things could hold out twenty-four hours 
longer; and I nearly gavo up! One at a time is bad enough; 
out poor young doctor's death was a dreadful shock; but—five 1 
Miss Priest, who is stouter-hearted than I am, because she doesn’t 
know so much—she nearly gave up too. We just sat down and 
groaned together. Well, the doctor came in and put us all in 
good heart again; and wp did bring four of them round. So we 
may be thankful. And how glad I am that I did study medicine. 
It makes me so much more useful.’ 

‘ I suppp&e so,’ said Mrs. Bontecoe. She hated Sylvia so that 
she could hardly command herself to speak with civility. 
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‘ I have written to Philadelphia for another assistant,’ Sylvia 
pursued. ‘ I tell the doctor he is by far the most valuable person 
in the settlement, and I’m bound to see he comes to no harm. 
He is looking dreadfully worn, don’t you think so ? ’ 

‘ I am told so. It is natural, I suppose,’ said Mrs. Bontecoe, 
trembling with anger, but still trying to be civil. 

‘Don’t look so pale, dear. You needn’t feel anxious. I do 
not think, really, there is anything more the matter with him than 
extreme fatigue, though of course we know that that is not in 
itself the best condition for resisting disease. My dear! ’—Sylvia 
slid her fingers on Mrs. Bontecoe’s wrist—‘ you must not sit up 
at night so much.’ 

Mrs. Bontecoe shrank from the touch of Sylvia’s soft hand. ‘ I 
am very much obliged for the interest you feel in me—and in my 
husband,’ she said. ‘ I will wish you good-morning.’ She hurried 
from the store, leaving Sylvia too much surprised to speak. 

‘That woman is the most irreclaimable fool I ever did meet,’, 
she said to herself when she had recovered her surprise. 

By the time Sylvia had gone back to her hospital she had for¬ 
gotten this incident. There were indeed far more pressing claims 
on her attention. As she passed from the grocery up the street, 
people came out from their houses, begging her to come in and say 
if some member of the household had ‘ the fever,’ or if it was 
something else. 

‘ You’ro mighty nigh as good as the doctor; anyhow you can 
tell if it’s the fever, or only common chills,’ they said; and one 
or two came to ask her to look at their spring. They had heard 
that the doctor had said something about the springs, but they 
didn’t know it mattered so as the water was clear. Sylvia gave 
a quick glance at the surroundings; the livery stable was a little 
higher up the street, which sloped gently down to the houses 
whose owners had called her in. 

‘ It looks mighty clear,’ one man said, holding a freshly-drawn 
dipper of water up to the sunlight for her to examine. 

‘Won’t you taste it? That’s from a well: that ain’t no* 
spring.’ 

‘ Not for worlds ! ’ cried Sylvia. ‘ It is poisoned. Look ! ’ 
In a few telling words she indicated the danger they stood in. 

‘ Ask for water, beg for water,’ she cried, rather than drink this., 
I would not drink from that well even though the water wete 
boiled! ’ 

‘ Well, I do admire 1 ’ said one of her hearers. 

The owner of the well stood balanced between unbelief and 
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fear. ‘ Now I remember, the doctor did say something like that 
one day a long time ago; but I declar’ I thought he was project¬ 
ing. Why, ma’am, I paid forty dollars to have that well dug! ’ 

‘ Do as you like,’ said Sylvia. ‘ Only, when you get the fever 
and die of it, as you probably will, don’t blame either me or Dr. 
Bontecoe.’ She walked on, ready to cry aloud in her despair' at 
their ignorance and unbelief. 

‘ We mought get some ice to put in it. Beckon that mought 
do just as well as boiling. I know the doctor did tell some of ’em 
to boil their water, though I don’t remember as he told me,’ said 
the owner of the well. 

‘ A drop of sarsaparilla might keep it,’ said one. 

‘ Well, I believe in wild-cherry wine myself,’ said another. And 
then the knot of loafers dispersed, the women to their business 
indoors, the men to stand in the doorways and give good-day to 
the passers-by. 

The next few days were very sad. Mr. Denning fell ill and 
was taken to the hospital, and Sylvia could tell by the expression 
of Dr. Bontecoe’s countenance that he thought there would be a 
fatal endiug. Mrs. Lovett and her husband were ill, and Mrs. 
Bloss; and Mrs. Macfarlane and Edith and Mrs. Maegregor took 
it in turns to nurse them and cook for their households; for the 
negro servants were too demoralised to do their work. There were 
one or two cases of illness at the Quarters, and they spent their 
time between protracted meetings at the negro church there, and 
visits to the crowded cabins where the sick lay. Mrs. Bloss, when 
she was well enough to speak, expressed her preference for Mrs. 
Macfarlane’s nursing. 1 Mis’ Maegregor fusses around too much,’ 
she said, ‘ and Mis’ Trcgellas gets tired fanning me sooner than 
you do.’ So gradually the chief nursing of Mrs. Bloss fell to Mrs. 
Macfarlane, and Mrs. Maegregor confined herself to the cooking, 
while Edith went around among the people who, like Mrs. Lovett, 
declared they would rather die than go to the hospital. 



CHAPTER XXXVII 

SHALL WE THY AGAIN? 

Mks. Bontecoe urged her pony onwards, regardless of the dust 
and heat and glare. She went as though she were escaping from 
an enemy. She told herself that Sylvia Luttrell was the worst 
enemy a poor woman ever had. She did not question the truth of 
what tho milliner’s husband had said. People in that clasB of 
life knew a great deal more about their betters than their betters" 
knew about them. Should her husband be trying to get a divorce 
from her, it was likely he would succeed in a country where divorce 
could be procured on almost any pretext. And she—what would 
she be then ? It had been her pride so to bear herself that no 
blame should attach to her. She had lived the life of a recluse 
in her father’s house, in her determination that her husband should 
not have it in his power to say a word against her. And was this, 
then, to be the end? Was she to become a thing as despised 
as a Hindoo widow ? If her husband got a divorce from her, it 
seemed to her that she could never look upon her father’s face again. 
She would find some hole in which to hide herself until she died. 

‘ He will think I brought it all on myself, though he may not 
say so,’ thought the miserable woman, as she hurried on, never 
heeding the heat nor the pony’s stumbling; though at another 
time, either the one thing or the other would have given her a 
nervous attack. As soon as she reached home she hastened to her 
room. She had taken ofl her riding-habit and was walking up and 
down wringing her hands, when Kate opened the door softly and 
came in, begging her to be still, for their mother could hear the 
footsteps and seemed disturbed by the sound. 

‘ When you are rested I should like to take a nap,’ said Kate, 
who looked very weary and heavy-eyed. 

‘ I will come—presently,’ Mrs. Bontecoe said, beginning hastily 
to dress. 

* I can wait till the afternoon if you are very tired, > said Kate, 
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sinking into an arm-chair. ‘ You don’t look well, Flo. Was the 
heat too much for you 1 Oh, if it would but rain!’ 

* It is not the heat; it is—oh, Kate!—how can I tell you 1 
They say Rupert iB engaged to that woman—to Miss Luttrell.’ 

‘ That is quite impossible. How can he 1 ’ said Kate, sitting 
up and opening her eyes very wide. ‘ And who arc “ they ” ? ’ 

Mrs. Bontecoe told her in a choking voice what the milliner’s 
husband had said. 

* You should not mind such gossip,’ said Kate. Yet she did 
think there might be something in it; divorces were so easily 
procured in America. And how much better a wife would Miss 
Luttrell be for the doctor than her own foolish sister. 

‘ I saw her just afterwards,’ said Mrs. Bontecoe. ‘ She actually 
had the audacity to kiss me! and kept on talking about the doctor, 
and how worn out he was, and how she valued him; as much as 
to say, “ I know what his worth is if you do not.” And then such 
a pretence of interest in me /’ And she cried aloud in her anguish. 

‘ If you could have made up your mind to go back to him! ’ 
said Kate, with a sigh. 

‘ Oh, why talk of that 1 I know he hates me. When I met 
him on the stairs he couldn’t give me a civil “ good-morning.” Oh, 
if I could but take the fever and die iustead of mamma! Will 
she die, Kate, do you think ? ’ 

‘ I do not believe Rupert himself knows yet.’ 

‘ It will be worse for me than for you, if she dies. As I sat 
by her the other night I thought, if it had not been for her encour¬ 
agement I should never have left Rupert. I might have had an 
idea of leaving him when he put me out very much indeed, but I 
never should have had the courage to do it if she had not upheld 
me. And see what my life has been since then ! Have I been 
happy 1 Even had we been always quarrelling, I believe I should 
not have been quite as miserable as 1 have been since we separated. 
I have thought so for a long time.’ 

‘ Poor Florence ! ’ said Kate. 

‘And so, if she dies, I shall be always thinking, whenever I 
think of her, that it was by her encouragement I made the greatest 
mistake of my life. If I am miserable till my life ends, it was her 
feult.’ 

‘ Why do you say such horrible things ? ’ said Kate, shuddering. 

* If they sound horrible to you, how much more horrible must 
they be to me who feel them! Do you wonder that I wish my¬ 
self dead 

‘ Oh,’ said Kate, with a sigh, ‘ I don’t know. They say while 
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there is life there is hope, and I suppose that applies to other 
things besides sickness.’ 

* Not in my case,’ said her sister. 

‘Do you know what I would do if I were you 1 I do not 
suppose you hate him, really 1 ’ 

‘N—o. I don’t wish him harm, at any rate.’ 

‘ Do you go so far as to wish him well ? ’ 

‘ I suppose I wish him well in a general way.’ 

‘Well, why do you not'get a divorce from him, instead of 
waiting for him to get a divorce from you 1 ’ 

Mrs. Bontecoe looked aghast. Kate went on : 

‘ Don’t you see that it would have such a different appearance 
if you got the divorce yourselfl Can’t you see it V 

‘But—we should bo finally separated from each other,’ said 
Mrs. Bontecoe in a whisper. 

‘Of course you would. But, my dear Flo, just look at the 
common-sense of the thing. You can’t and won’t live with him. 
He asked you, and you refused, and I quite see, myself, that once 
having refused you are done for. I shouldn’t like going on my 
knees to the best man in the world, let alone Rupert. Well, 
there you are! Now, I do not imagine he has been breaking his 
heart about you all these years, because men don’t do that kind of 
thing., They know better. Still, I suppose there are moments 
when he wishes he had not let you go quite so easily. I don’t 
imagine Rupert is a bit more of a hermit by nature than other 
men are,’ 

‘ How do you know 1 ’ 

‘ I remember, at any rate, that once he was very much in love 
with you. But now, perhaps from thinking that he might have 
done better, he has come to think he would try again if he had 
the chance.’ 

‘ To marry that woman! ’ exclaimed Mrs. Bontecoe. 

‘ Why not ? He gave you your chance, and you refused. You 
say you hate her, and I don’t wonder. But she is a very charm¬ 
ing woman for all that, and cleverer than a dozen of us put to¬ 
gether.’ 

‘ And you say this to my face ! ’ 

‘ I really think you would be happier if you were to set him 
free. He then could make another choice if he wished, and you— 
you are quite young still,—and you are pretty, and you might 
meet with some one who had not a dreadful temper. Some men 
are good-tempered enough. Look at papa. Why shquld you not 
give yourself another chance 1 ’ 
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‘ 11 Never! never! Oh, how little you understand, Kate! 
How little you understand ! ’ 

‘Well,’ said Kate, rising, ‘I see the common-sense of the 
thing; and as to my not understanding, that is all bosh, you 
know.’ 

That night Kate, who was sitting up, fell asleep from fatigue. 
Her sister, who could not sleep for thinking of what she had heard 
about her husband, came into the room about two o’clock and sent 
her to bed. As it often happens - to nervous people who are 
troubled with insomnia, she who when lying in her bed was 
unable to sleep for the crowding of ideas, felt sleep overcoming her 
now that she was sitting up, with the duty before her of keeping 
awake. It was Sunday morning, and she tried to read the Bible, 
but, knowing the words as she did almost by heart, they were to 
her as an oft-told tale. She read a chapter as a Catholic mumbles 
her rosary; and presently she fell asleep, and slept on through the 
twitter of the awakening birds, and the harsh cry of the jar-fly, 
welcoming the new day. 

Dr. Bontccoe had been called a little after midnight to a 
patient, and was returning to Harmonia. He felt jaded, and his 
horse was jaded, aud as he rode slowly homewards, it occurred to 
him that if he went to see Mrs. Havcrstock then, it would obviate 
the retracing of a good many steps later in the day. The negroes 
were still asleep in their cabin, so he brought his horse inside the 
fence, where he could nibble the dried-up grass in the fence corners, 
and walked towards the house. The doors and windows were all 
open, and the gentle morning wind swayed the curtains to and fro. 
There was no other sound or movement in the house, and the 
doctor stepped softly as ho passed the threshold. He went up¬ 
stairs to the sick chamber, and found the patient in a doze, and 
his wife fast asleep with her head on the open Bible. He sat down 
in the arm-chair by the bed, expecting that some one would come 
in before long if his wife did not wake. Mrs. Haverstock, who 
had been uttering unconnected words in the intervals of her doze, 
now opened her eyes and said with great distinctness: ‘The 
Colonel was perfectly right. A wife’s place is with her husband.’ 
She looked steadily at tho doctor for an instant without recognition, 
and closed her eyes again. 

* Bather late in the day to have found that out,’ was his inward 
comment. He crossed the room to look at his wife, who still slept 
on with her head on the book. She had always been pale and 
fragile-looking, but now her cheeks were becoming hollow, and 
her left hand, which hung over the arm of her chair, was so thin 
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that her wedding ring was slipping off her finger. She shivered as 
she slept, and Dr. Bontecoe took a knitted shawl which lay on the 
back of a chair and put it over her. She seemed to sleep the 
sounder for it, and he sat down again to wait. 

As he sat he could not but think of their sad relations to each 
other. It had been one of his maxims * never to cry for spilt milk,’ 
and he had carried out his maxim fairly. But now, with the 
woman sitting there so near that he could almost touch her,— 
so near, so dear as she might have been—so infinitely removed 
from him as she was,—he began to reflect, whether he would or 
no, on the pity of it. 

Why had they made such a muddle of their two lives ? Why 
had that old woman interfered and made everything worse 1 Why 
had he let her interfere 1 Why had he not had the sense to take 
his wife away, anywhere, so that she was removed from Mrs. 
Haverstock’s influence 1 They would have learnt then to pull to¬ 
gether. He would have found it easier to mould her to his liking; 
and when she asserted her own will in opposition to his, he would 
not have put himself into such violent antagonism, because he 
would have had no reason for feeling that Mrs. Haverstock was 
the motive power, and that his wife was only a puppet repeating 
her little maxims at second hand. 

‘My. poor Flo!’ he said to himself, looking "sadly at the wed¬ 
ding ring which hung so loosely on the thin white finger. ‘ If we 
could but try again, I think I would not make quite such a muddle 
of it. I was a fool to lot you go ; I ought to have known better. 
One never does know better till it is too late. To be sure, I was 
rough Bpoken now and then, but why should she fear me to such a 
degree? The way she shrinks from me is painful.’ 

He sighed and turned away, muttering, ‘ Well, well, it is no 
good.’ The movement and the increasing light together roused 
Mrs. Bontecoe from her sleep, and she started up from her chair 
and looked round bewildered. Her ring fell off, but in her 
distress at finding that she had been asleep instead of watching, . 
and her surprise at seeing Dr. Bontecoe standing near her, she 
was unconscious its loss. Dr. Bontecoe, however, noted the 
place to which it had rolled, and while he asked her the reason of 
her sitting up, he stooped for it and slipped it into his pocket. 

* Kate was so tired she could hardly keep awake; and I could 
not sleep when I was in bed. I don’t know why I should have 
gone to sleep now: I feel ashamed of myself.’ 

‘ I said you were not to sit up,’ said the doctor in a low voice, 
but peremptorily. 

vol. n i 
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Mrs. Bontecoe explained that the sitting up—if it could he 
called sitting up—was entirely her own doing. ‘You have no 
idea how tired Kate is,’ she said, 1 and so is papa. And if mamma 
dies I do not want to feel that I did not do everything for her 
that I could.’ 

‘ Why do you not have a nurse ? ’ said the doctor, after a pause. 

‘The negroes cannot ho trusted, and Mrs. Eosevear is engaged 
at the hospital.’ 

‘ I will write to Boston and engage a nurse for you.’ 

‘You must not do that. We—papa I mean—cannot afford 
the terms those trained lady nurses ask.’ Mrs. Bontecoo flushed 
slightly as she spoke and looked down. Then for the first time 
she became aware of the loss of her ring. She looked startled, 
and the doctor saw her eyes wander anxiously over the floor. 

The sick woman stirred uneasily, and her daughter went up to 
the hed. Again Mrs. Haverstock opened her eyes and said, 
looking straight before her: ‘ The Colonel is perfectly right. A 
wife’s place is with her husband.’ A crimson flush dyed Mrs. 
Bontecoe’s pale face. To cover her confusion she said to the 
doctor, ‘ How do you think she is this morning 1 ’ 

Before he could answer the door opened and Kate came in. 
There was a whispered question and answer, and Kate, going up to 
the bed, said, ‘ I do think she looks better.’ 

The doctor thought so too, but ho was reluctant to say so, 
knowing how fast a hold the malady still kept on his patient. 
He gave his instructions; Kate listened and asked a question or 
two; and then begged him to come downstairs and have a cup 
of coffee. She had heard the Colonel stirring: he always lit his 
spirit lamp and got coffee for them long before the negro servants 
had breakfast ready. ‘Just one minute, Flo ; and I will swallow 
my coffee and be back again,’ she said as she left the room. 

To hide her embarrassment Mrs. Bontecoe busied herself in 
trying to make her mother more comfortable. She got a fresh 
pillow, but having so little strength, she was unable to lift her 
mother’s head. Had she been alone, she would have tried again; 
but looking up she saw her husband’s eyes fixed, as she thought, 
on her left hand. 

‘ Oh, I will leave that for Kate,’ she murmured. The doctor 
moved forward a step, raised the patient’s head, and signed to her 
to pass the pillow underneath it. 

‘Thanks,’ said Mrs. Bontecoe in a whisper. Their hands had 
touched; she might have clasped his in hers had she dared. She 
retreated to the window and looked out, trying to still the flutter- 
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ing of her heart, and wishing that he would go, so that she might 
look for her ring. She could not doubt that he with his sharp 
eyes had seen that it was not on her finger; he would think that 
she did not choose to wear it; and ho would go away and tell 
that woman that his wife had left off wearing her wedding ring! 

She stood, her right hand clasping her left, her whole mind 
absorbed in her loss and what its consequences might be to her. 
Kate had not been gone five minutes, but to her misery the time 
seemed an hour. The doctor had come behind her; she was too 
much absorbed to be aware of it till she heard his voice, not 
whispering, but subdued to the tone of half-confidence usual in a 
sick chamber. 

* Do you know that you have lost your ring 1 ’ he said. 

‘ It must have dropped off while I was asleep,’ she said. ‘ I 
had no idea—I always wear it,—always. I should never think of 
leaving it off—never,’ she repeated; forgetting to whisper in her 
agitation. ‘ What shall I do if I don’t find it! ’ she exclaimed, 
looking on the floor. ‘ What shall I do ! ’ 

She went back to the window and leaned for support against 
the sill. Her husband followed her and said, ‘ Florence! ’ 

‘ It did slip off, I do assure you,’ she said. ‘ I never would 
have left it off. Whatever you think of me, do not think that.’ 

‘I know it slipped off. You dropped it just before you 
woke.’ 

‘ You found it ? Oh, give it back; please, please give it back,’ 
she implored with tears in her eyes. 

He took it from his pocket and turned it round between his 
finger and thumb. ‘ It is much too large for you now,’ he said. 

‘ I am getting so thin,’ she murmured. 

Still he continued to look at it. ‘Ah, I wed you with this 
ring once. That is one of the “ Has beens,” I suppose.’ 

She held out her hand for it. She was past speaking. 

‘ Shall I put it on ? ’ 

She held out her left hand. He placed the ring on her finger 
and held it there for an instant. ‘ You will have to wear a tighter 
one to keep it on. What have you done with that diamond keeper 
I gave you V he asked. 

‘ I have it safe—quite safe,’ she whispered. 

He stood before her, and looked at her as she stood with her 
face downcast, and her right hand clasped tightly over her left. 
And between them both stood the ghost of their dead love, and 
the remembrance of the quarrels and recriminations ifchich had 
killed it. 
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4 Ah,’ he said abruptly, 4 1 was very much in love when I bought 
that keeper.—Well—good-morning!’ 

He went downstairs, and Kate presently re-entered the room. 

4 1 cannot think what should be the matter with Rupert,’ she 
remarked, as she looked at her mother. 4 He said the symptoms 
were much more favourable, and yet he looked—I do not know 
how he looked.—I hope he is not going to be ill.’ 

Dr. Bontecoe mounted and rode away, and his thoughts kept 
pace with the horse’s footsteps. A word had been on the tip of his 
tongue, and he had not said it. What dumb devil had possessed 
him that he had left the room with that word unspoken 1 So easily 
said too, and so naturally as it would have come when he was 
putting the ring on her finger! It would have been the right 
word in the right place; and instead of that, what had he said 1 
Something supremely idiotic, whatever it was. 

What dumb devil had possessed him 1 He said aloud what he 
would have said then, but did not. How easy it seemed ! 4 Shall 

we try again, Flo 1 ’ 

But there was nobody within hearing; not even a friendly 
messenger such as Kate would have been, to carry the word back 
to his wife. The doctor checked his horse, which had had a feed 
in the Colonel’s stable and was doing his best to show his gratitude 
for an unexpected early breakfast. 4 What did I say when first I 
entered that house 1 “ That she should beg on her knees before 

I’d take her back again.” And more fool I for saying it. I might 
have known bettor; she is not the sort of woman to do that. Well, 
if I ever do get the chance again—but I never shall. That was 
the first time I have seen her to speak to in all these weeks.’ 

Ho rode on feeling downcast and vexed, but as he drew bridle 
before his own door his face brightened. 

4 I’ll talk to Kate about it. To think of my forgetting that 
good little Kate!’ 

Neither the next day nor the day after did the doctor appear 
at the Haverstocks’ place. On the afternoon of the second day 
the Colonel rode into Harmonia to see him and ask for directions. 
The Colonel and Kate said to each other that Rupert must be ill; 
they were sure that nothing else would have prevented his coming. 
They did not say so to Mrs. Bontecoe, but the same thought was 
in her mind, and it gave her no rest. 4 What would be done with 
him if he fell ill V she asked herself. 4 Would he stay in his own 
little house?’ Kate had been inside it once or twice with the 
Colonel, e!nd had said how neglected and dirty it was under the 
management of the negro servants. Would Mr. Trelease have 
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time to nurse him ? Mr. Trelease was said to be helping to nurse 
some of the English who would not go to the hospital. Or— 
would he allow himself to be taken to the hospital to be nursed by 
—that woman ? 

She had imagined sometimes that never a woman had lived so 
miserable as herself; but when she thought of her husband, ill 
within half a mile of her, nursed back to life, or nursed till his 
death, by Sylvia Luttrell; grateful—if ho recovered—to Sylvia; 
giving last messages—if he bad sense to give any—to Sylvia,— 
when she thought of such possibilities as these, it seemed to her 
thftt her misery had* reached that lowest depth, compared to which 
all her former misery had been bliss. 

When she heard her father tell Kate in the afternoon that he 
was going to ride into Harmonia to see what had become of the 
doctor, she placed herself where she would meet him on his way 
out. ‘ Papa, please wait a moment,’ she said. 

The Colonel reined in his horse. She came up close and spoke 
with downcast looks, like a shy, frightened child—‘Would you 
mind—I know you can observe people when you like,—would you 
mind observing how Rupert is looking,—I mean whether he is 
really looking very ill. I wish to know particularly how he is.’ 
Then, looking up for an instant,—‘ Papa, cannot you understand 
that it will be very sad for me if anything happens to Rupert!’ 

The Colonel put out his hand and pressed hers. 

‘It would be very, very sad,’ she repeated. ‘I do not know 
how I should bear it. Because—of course you must understand 
that I should not feel exactly as if Rupert were like any ordinary 
person.’ 

The Colonel was silent for a moment. At last he said, ‘I 
pray God to bless you, my dear child, whatever happens.’ 

‘You need not pray any such prayer,’ she cried. ‘There is no 
blessing for me; none, none!’ Then with sudden transition to 
entreaty, as she saw the shocked look that passed over her father’s 
face, ‘Never mind what I said. Kate doesn’t mind, and I say 
all sorts of things to her. And—you need not let him know that 
I wanted to know how he was looking.’ 

‘You would not wish me to give anything like a message 1 ’ 

Mrs. Bontecoe recoiled. ‘ Not for worlds! My dear father, 
what are you thinking off 

‘I suppose,’ thought the Colonel, ‘that is what people call 
“proper pride." Well, dear,’ he said aloud, ‘it is written that he 
who humbleth himself shall be exalted.’ * 

* That has nothing to do with my ca^e,’ she answered. ‘ Because 
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I wish—naturally—to know how Dr. Bontecoe is looking, it by no 
means follows that I should send him "messages.’ 

‘ Well,’ said the Colonel, as he moved off slowly, ‘ I hope I 
understand. I am to observe his looks and report to you thereon; 
and I am by no means to give any message from you.’ 

‘ I feel that I ought to behave with proper dignity and reticence,’ 
she said. 

‘ I trust that my daughter will never behave in any other way,’ 
said he as he rode off. 

It was quite dark before he returned, and Mrs. Bontecoe heard 
him go into the dining-room and throw himself into a chair with 
a groan, as of one weary and dispirited. She went downstairs as 
soon as she could, and spoke to him. ‘You saw Rupert V 

‘ Yes. I sat there till he was called out.’ 

‘ How was he looking 1 ’ 

‘ I thought him looking very ill.’ 

‘ I hope he will not be ill,’ said Mrs. Bontecoe in a low voice. 

‘ He said he should break down unless he could get some rest. 
For two nights he has had no sleep. That was why he did not 
come here to-day or yesterday. This has been going on for weeks; 
besides which the poor fellow has not fit food to eat. He is half 
starved.’ 

* He is not so poor as that, I am sure,’ exclaimed Mrs. Bontecoe. 

‘ It is not poverty; it is that the food he gets is not adapted 
to an overworked, jaded man. Everything fried, everything done 
up in grease ! The very bread made up with lard ! It is enough 
to give one dyspepsia to think of it. And the general discomfort; 
not even a cup of tea ready when he wants it! Trelease did 
manage a little for him, but now Trelease is away so much helping 
the sick he is about as uncomfortable as a man can be.’ 

The Colonel had spoken with unusual energy; and had taken 
off his glasses, which he only did when he was Baying something 
important. 

Mrs. Bontecoe was silent all the evening, thinking how it would 
be if Rupert were to fall ill and die, and her father should think 
it her fault because she had not been in her place, keeping the 
household in the right way and attending to his comfort! When 
they separa£ed for the night the Colonel said, ‘I do not wish 
you to relieve me before five o’clock. Your husband’s last words 
to me were that you should get your full night’s rest.’ 

shall be sure to wake at five; I will come in then,’ she 
replied submissively, and went to her room. Soon the whole 
house was silent. 
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After an hour’s tossing in her bed, Mrs. Bontecoe rose and 
dressed herself; then she went softly down the creaking stairs and 
out of doors. The heat had abated, and there was a slight dew. 
She hurried by the negro cabin in front of which the dog slept. 
He barked, but she spoke softly to him, and he rose and wagged 
his tail and followed her a few steps. She had wished for his 
company, but when she reached the fence he gave a yawn, stood 
still for a minute, wagged his tail in apology, and turned back to 
his mat. She was half afraid to go on, and stood still for a little 
while. But the picture of her husband in dire discomfort rose 
before her, and she opened the gate and walked hurriedly on the 
road to Harmonia. 

Every human sound was hushed, and the whirr of nocturnal 
beetles, the rasping note of the crickets, and the distant bark of a 
dog challenging one still more distant, came on the stillness with 
fourfold intensity. She went on, looking narrowly at her path, in 
mortal fear of snakes, and trembling witli the excitement of her 
undertaking. By the time she had reached Harmonia sho was as' 
a thing encompassed by fears. For now that she was close to her 
husband’s house she began to ask herself the question, ‘ What if 
he should reject me 1 ’ 

She sat down on a doorstep trembling at the thought. She 
knew it was the worst thing she could do to give way to nervous¬ 
ness. She had arranged a certain formula in her own mind; she 
intended to begin in a way that would show she meant to hold 
out the olive branch, but that she did not mean to groveL She 
kept on saying to herself, ‘ It is not I who have done wrong. It 
was all his temper—all! I never did wrong, and I will not beg 
his pardon. Whatever I do or say I will not grovel.’ As she ap¬ 
proached the house she hoard footsteps, and hid herself in a door¬ 
way. She stood with her face to the door till the person should 
have passed. It was Trelease, who went straight to the house 
and walked in. She followed slowly till she came to the window; 
then, standing a little out of the lamplight, she looked in. 

Trelease had come apparently to get some clothes. He had* 
pulled a trunk out into the middle of the room and was throwing 
the contents out in every direction. When he had found what he 
wanted, he put the thinp back pell-mell, jumped on them to flatten 
them, and relocked the trunk. Then he lit the fire on the hearth, 
set the kettle on, and brought out a couple of cups and saucers 
from the cupboard, and a tin of crackers. When he had done 
that he began to make the room tidy. It was time. ho doctor’s 
books, the doctor’s papers, and the doctor’s boots, were in a heap 
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on the floor. Apparently they had been shunted off the sofa, which 
had a blanket spread over it as if it had been used as a bed. The 
floor, which had been painted to imitate oak, was covered with dust 
and footmarks. The table was littered with papers and letters, 
and the remains of some former meal, on which myriads of flies 
had settled. As Mrs. Bontecoe regarded the scene, with a sense 
of wonder that a human being should be able to go on existing in 
such discomfort, the door opened and the doctor came in. 

‘ Well, old man,’ and 1 Well, old fellow,’ was their laconic greet¬ 
ing. Trelease put a handful of tea into a large teapot and pres¬ 
ently poured it out. Their talk was in low murmured tones, and 
once or twice the doctor put his hand to his head as if he were 
weary. 

He did look ill; Colonel Haverstock had not exaggerated. 
Mrs. Bontecoo felt that his looks—as she saw him now—would 
justify her fully in offering to return to him; there need be no 
question in her own mind as to grovelling. Then, if he did reject 

■ her offer, she could tell her father—no one else—and feel herself 
justified before him. Having at length screwed up her courage, 
it was in the last degree tantalising to have to wait. What if Mr. 
Trelease should intend staying there all night ? If she once went 
back, she did not think she would ever have courage to come again. 

But the tea being drunk, the friends rose, Trelease took up his 
bag, and Dr. Bontecoe took the lamp and approached the door. 
Once more Mrs. Bontecoe shrank within a doorway. 

‘ I will lock the door after you,’ the doctor said. 

‘ How different the stars look here from what they do in Eng¬ 
land,’ Trelease remarked, looking upwards; ‘ and what a day it 
has been!’ 

‘ Stifling,’ said Dr. Bontecoe. 

‘ I could not conceive of such heat till I felt it. How the sick 
live through it, I cannot tell.’ 

‘ We do live through a vast deal,’ said the doctor. ‘ Good-night. 
I suppose I shall soe you at the usual time to-morrow morning.’ 

■ ‘Yes. It is to-morrow morning,’ said Trelease, looking at his 
watch. ‘ I must go.’ 

He passed close to Mrs. Bontecoe; but he did not seem to notice 
her, and she, after waiting a moment, again approached her 
husband’s door. He had closed it, and was preparing to bolt it 
when she knocked tremulously. He heard the knock, and said 
with his hand on the bolt, ‘ Who’s there V She tried to answer, 
but her voice diod away in her throat, and she could only knock. 

1 Who is* it 1 ’ he cried impatiently, throwing the door open. 
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She forgot everything she had been going to say. She could 
only gasp, ‘ Eupert !’ 

‘Florence!’ was his exclamation. ‘Is your mother worse? 
Come in. Come in here,’ he repeated, leading the way to the 
sitting-room from which he had just come. She followed him, and 
when he bade her sit down she obeyed. ‘ Now what is it ?’ he 
repeated, seating himself opposite her. 

‘ I—I don’t think mamma is worse,’ she faltered. ‘ It is not 
that.’ 

‘Then what in the name of common-sense could make you 
wander here at this time of night V he exclaimed, rising and push¬ 
ing back his chair. 

She held up her hands. ‘ Rupert!’ she cried, and fell forward 
on her knees before him. 

‘They said you would be ill,’ she sobbed. ‘And I knew that 
if you died, I should never—never forgive myself—if I let you be 
nursed by strangers. I should never forgive myself as long as I. 
lived. I am your wife, Rupert, after all, and you were fond of me 
once.’ 

He made her rise and put her in her chair. ‘ Don’t distress 
yourself,’ he said. ‘ Try to be calm, Florence.’ 

‘ How can I be calm 1 ’ she said. ‘ Do you suppose I have had 
a day’s happiness since I left you?’ 

‘Well—you did it to please yourself.’ 

He had been standing by the table as he spoke. She went up 
to him and said eagerly: 

‘ I never made a greater mistake. It was thinking of that— 
the mistake of it—that made me so unhappy. But—if you will 
take me back—only as a servant—so that I may look after things 
and keep you from being so uncomfortable—indeed I shall be 
happier, even like that, than I have been for a long while.’ 

‘ Florence, my poor little wife!’ he cried, taking her in his arms. 

A little while after when they were seated together on the sofa 
he said, ‘Do you know what I was very near saying the day’ 
before yesterday, when I put on your ring for you ? ’ 

‘What was it?’ she said. 

‘ I was very near saying, “ Shall we try again,' Flo ? ” But a 
dumb devil took possession of me, and I left it unsaid.’ 

‘ So I had to come and say it instead,’ she said, smiling. 

‘Rupert!’ she said presently. 

‘Well, dear.’ 

‘ I’ll never go away from you again, not even if you beat me.’ 
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He bowed his head on hers. No word she could have uttered 
would have been such a reproach. How must he have acted that 
Bhe should have been so afraid of him 1 He made then a vow to 
himself that he would so govern his temper that she should never 
feel afraid of him again. 

It was near sunrise next morning when the Colonel saw his 
eldest daughter enter the house in walking attire, covered with 
dust. He was descending the stairs, and they met at the door of 
the sitting-room. 

‘ Have you been waiting for me 1 ’ she inquired. 

‘ No, my child, but I am glad to see that you have been walk¬ 
ing. Where have you been 1 ’ 

He began to light the spirit lamp as he spoke. 1 Oh, papa,’ she 
said, ‘ sit down a moment and let me tell you. I have been to 
ask Rupert to take me back. And—and ’—she knelt down beside 
her father and laid her head on his knee—‘ I do believe he is fond 
of mo after all; and I have promised never to leave him any 
more, no matter what happens.’ 

The Colonel took her hands in both his, and she knew that he 
was praying. 

‘ Florence,’ he said at last, ‘ I shall be much happier for this 
when I come to die.’ 



CHAPTER XXXVIII 
mu. denning’s confession 

As soon as Mr. Denning was pronounced out of danger ho was 
moved to his own house to make room for more urgent cases, and 
his friends of the West Country came and nursed him. One and 
all they tried to make him forget that he was a lonely old man, a 
stranger in a strange land. Yet, while he thanked them for their 
services, there would coine into his face a look of perplexity, as if 
he had lost something and knew not where to seek it. 

* You are kind and good,’ he said one day to Edith; ‘ almost as 
kind and good as my poor Polly.’ And then there came again into 
his face that look of perplexity. ‘ Every one is kind,’ he said, ‘ hut 
why do they keep my poor Polly away from me V 

‘ Perhaps—she cannot come,’ Edith ventured to say. 

He sighed and was silent. 

Edith, full of sad forebodings, told Eliza of what he had said, 
adding, ‘ You see he has not regained his senses yet.' 

But Eliza exclaimed, ‘Oh, ma’am, it’s his missus he’s asking 
for. Her christened name was Mary, and he’s forgotten that she 
is dead. Poor gentleman ! ’ 

They redoubled their care and assiduity. Eliza gave up her 
post at the hospital that she might be at his call night and day. 

‘You needn’t tell about wages,’ she said, when Edith assured 
her she should not be a loser by what she had done. ‘ I’m think; 
ing about his poor soul, and I’m praying for him constant, and so 
I have ever since he was took bad. Por who knows whether he’s 
prepared? Oh, my dear, sin has to be repented of.’ 

* Eliza! ’ said Edith, ‘ how can you speak so uncharitably 1 You 
do not know for a fact that he has anything special to repent of, 
and you do know how like a saint he has behaved all through his 
illness. For days he hardly opened his lips except in prayer. I 
do not believe there is a better man in Harmonia than he. Do 
keep your uncharitable thoughts to yourself.’ 
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‘ las, my dear. I ain’t going to say nothing; but I’m going on 
praying for him. Night and day I will—night and day.’ 

One night when it was Eliza’s turn to sit up, she had gone to 
the farthest corner of the room to pray. The lamp was so shaded 
that she had believed herself unseen, but when she rose from her 
knees and looked towards the bed, she saw her patient’s eyes fixed 
on her with sad inquiry. 

‘ Did you call for anything, sir V she asked, fearing lest she 
might not have heard him speak. 

He looked at her for a moment without apparent recognition; 
then he said, * Pray, good woman; pray for me, that I may soon 
be released from the burden of my life in this sad world.’ 

Eliza waited, not knowing what to say. Presently he began to 
speak to himseif.—‘ If they accuse me falsely, I shall not heed it 
in my grave. The half of my goods have I given to the poor, and 
if I wronged any man I restored him fourfold. Let that speak for 
mo. Let my whole life speak for me. Why ask more V Then 
he turned himself, and appeared to sleep uneasily; but he said no 
more that night. 

Eliza was perplexed. She believed the man to be a sinner; 
but instead of repenting he was justifying himself. 

Mr. Denning recovered so far as to sit daily in his arm-chair by 
the window and to receive visits from his friends. 

He even attempted to resume his translation of the Ramayam. 
But though the books were beside him constantly, he made little 
progress. Treleasc, who was with him daily, saw that as soon as 
lie had written a few lines, he would appear to fall into a reverie, 
and then would write—on common notepaper—something which 
when evening was come he would carefully burn. And so it went 
on. One evening, as they sat together in the twilight, Mr. Denning 
startled Trelease by asking when it was that Garlick died. 

‘ Ho is not dead—at least, I hope not,’ said Trelease. 

‘ Then why does he not come to see me V asked the old man 
with a pained look. ‘ Has he turned his back on me, like all my 
other friends?’ 

‘ He went away in the spring. And—there is no one in Harmonia 
that has so many friends as you, sir,’ said Trelease. 

‘Everybody is very kind. I feel sometimes that a lifetime 
would hardly repay all their kindness. There is one that reminds 
me of my poor Polly. Ah ! I forgot; you did not know her. But 
—I want to see Garlick. I must see Garlick before I die.’ 

‘Shall I‘write to him?’ said Trelease. 

‘ Yes. Tell him what I said. Tell him to make haste/ 
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When the letter was written there was a difficulty about the 
address. It had been given to Mr. Denning in the only letter Mr. 
Garlick had written, just before the starting of the expedition. 
This letter Mr. Denning had mislaid, and he could not remember 
the contents of it. 

Trelease went to Sylvia, hoping she would know. She exclaimed 
that a letter would take too long, they must send a telegram, and 
insisted on paying for it herself She had heard the name of the 
town from which Mr. Garlick had written to Mr. Denning, and she 
remembered it perfectly. The telegram was sent, and there was 
nothing to do but wait for the answer. But Mr. Denning seemed 
so unhappy when Trelease said the letter was not gone, that he 
sent that too. And almost every day the old man would ask how 
long before an answer could reach Harmonia. 

‘Do not think me impatient,’ he said. ‘I must see Garlick 
before I die.’ 

One evening after Trelease had laid down the English newspaper 
which he had been reading aloud, Mr. Denning said : 

1 It has for years been a matter of doubt with me how far it is 
right to shield the guilty.’ 

‘ I should be afraid to say it was ever right to do so,’ said 
Trelease. 

‘ I am in doubt,’ said Mr. Denning. ‘ It is a question on 
which my mind swings first this way and then that.’ 

‘ There is always the chance,’ said Trelease, ‘ that if the guilty 
be not made to bear his own burden, some innocent person may 
have to bear it for him. Now injustice is bad always, but to my 
mind there is nothing so horrible as that the innocent should be 
made to suffer as if guilty, while the guilty one goes scot free.’ 

‘ Yes, it is horrible,’ [said Mr. Denning. He was silent for 
a moment, then he added, ‘But the innocent man is always 
conscious of his innocence, and the consciousness of innocence is 
a support. And—there may be cases when it becomes a duty 
to bear the odium of guilt, even though innocent.’ 

‘ I do not believe that it can ever be the duty of an innocent' 
man to bear the odium of another’s guilt. Our own sins are quite 
heavy enough without assuming what are not ours. Why, I 
would as soon believe in works of supererogation ! ’ The one belief 
does not seem to me a whit more preposterous than the other.’ 

‘ You appear to have thought on the subject,’ said Mr. Denning. 

Trelease said he had been brought to think of it by reading the 
account of a play being acted in a London theatre,“,in which a 
young man allows himself to be saddled with a crime that his 
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dearest friend had committed. ‘It was an adaptation from a 
French play; full of false sentiment, as those plays usually are,’ 
said he. ‘ The young man was made out to be a hero, but in his 
heroism I could see nothing but moral cowardice. If he had but 
spoken one word, none would have believed him to be the criminal. 
His life from that time became an acted lie, and all because he 
had not the courage to declare, “ I am not the thief,” lest his 
friend should be caught.’ 

Mr. Denning sat up in his chair and looked interested. ‘Ah, 
yes, to say that would require courage—a great deal of courage in 
some cases. Can you not conceive of a case in which it might be 
beyond a man’s courage 1 ’ 

‘Well,’ said Trclease slowly, ‘I hardly can. A man has a 
duty to himself. And I am very sure of this,’ he continued. ‘ By 
acting thus a man must for ever destroy his power to do good. 
And—would the friend for whom he suffered opprobrium be worth 
the suffering? What kind of friend would he be who would let 
his innocent friend bear the disgrace of his guilt ? He would be 
the vilest of mankind; he would be the innocent man’s worst 
enemy.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mr. Denning, whose head was bowed, and who 
seemed exhausted. ‘ His worst enemy. You are right there.’ 

It was some time before he spoke again. Then he murmured, 
‘ I should like to see Garlick. Tell him I want to see him before 
I die.’ 

Trelease went to him and took his hand. * I fear Garlick 
cannot be here yet, sir. Is there anything I can do for you ? ’ 

‘I am in doubt. I cannot make up my mind,’ said Mr. 
Denning with a piteous look. ‘I have always tried to do the 
right thing, and how if it bo not right after all ? ’ 

‘ God knows whether a thing be right. Ask Him,’ said Trelease, 
trembling at his own temerity in offering spiritual advice to the 
man whom ho looked on as a saint. 

‘ Ah,’ said Mr. Denning, beating his fingers on the table, ‘ God 
knows.—But I do not know. Shall I ever know, this side of the 
grave ? Shall I speak, or hold my peace 1 —God knows.’ 

Trelease was silent. Had Mr. Denning been one of the people 
Whom he had but lately helped to nurse through their sickness, 
Ms way would have teen clear before him. He would have bidden 
the sick person speak and ease his overburdened mind; he would 
have reminded him that he was privileged by his priestly office to 
hear those griefs that cannot be told to the outside world; and to 
offer eounsel to the assuaging of them. But what was he that he 
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should speak thus to such au one as Mr. Denning, a man old 
enough to be his father; saintly in his life, the embodiment of 
charity; full of learning; whom, for the help and light he had 
afforded him in his own mental difficulties, he had come to regard 
as his spiritual father! Had he but known such an one as Mr. 
Denning in England, would he have committed such a mad act as 
to throw up his curacy 1 But alas ! his superior had been impatient, 
almost infuriate, at his lamely expressed doubts; whereas Mr. 
Denning was patience itself. Mr. Denning had helped him to put 
into clear language the doubt itself, and then to demolish it. It 
filled Trelease with distress that, now his span of life was nearly 
out, this man of all others should express his want of a counsellor 
in what could not well be other than a case of conscience. 

‘ If you are in doubt, surely God will help you,’ he said at last. 

‘ God never turns a deaf car to the prayer of His servants. And 
are you not His servant 1 ’ and then he stopped, feeling it a pre¬ 
sumption to have said so much. 

‘ I thought so once,’ said Mr. Denning, ‘ but now the heavens 
seem as brass. Oh, what a blessed thing it is to have hope and 
youth !—Hope and youth.—No burden on the back like the Old 
Man of the Sea, galling you unceasingly; eternal spring in your 
muscles, and no nerves! ’ 

Trelease ventured to say, ‘ I have been unconscious of nerves, 
as yet; but I have been depressed by doubts. And if I see my 
way clearer now, it is thanks to you, sir.’ 

Mr. Denning answered in his usual gentle tone : ‘ Is that so 1 
I remember now: we used to talk a great deal before I was ill. I 
fear my memory is not quite as clear as it should be. If I have 
helped to solve your doubts, I am glad ; nay, thankful.’ 

‘ Indeed, indeed you have helped greatly,’ said Trelease, pressing 
his friend’s hand. ‘The whole tone and bias of my mind has 
changed since I found good counsel with you.’ 

Mr. Denning was silent for a moment; then he said as if 
speaking to himself: ‘ Then I have not been wholly bereft of. 
influence for good, after all.’ 

Trelease, feeling uneasy as to his friend’s condition, took the 
first opportunity of speaking to Dr. Bontecoe. By the doctor’s 
advioe he absented himself for a day or two, and allowed his place 
to be filled by Tregellas. But Tregellas came to him one evening, 
telling him that Mr. Denning had been asking for him repeatedly. 
He went to him at once. 

On the table by the old man’s side lay a tin box with papers in 
it. The first word he asked was abou$ Garlick’s return. Trelease 
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was able to tell him that Miss Luttrell had heard from the American 
consul, and that the telegram had been forwarded to a place where 
the expedition would be likely to send for stores. 

‘ And my letter 1 ’ said Mr. Denning. 

That, Trelease said, would no doubt reach him in the long 
run, but if he was far in the interior, it might be weeks first. 

Mr. Denning appeared disturbed. ‘Weeks? Did you say 
weeks? I may be under the sod by that time.’ He rose and 
walked feebly across the room once or twice. Trelease went up 
silently and offered his arm. The old man took it and pressed it, 
saying, ‘ Dear fellow! How good you are to me! How good 
everybody is! ’ 

‘There is not a creature in Harmonia who would not do all he 
knew to save you from trouble,’ said Trelease. 

‘I believe you. But—you know what the wise men of old 
have said. “Black care sits behind.” “The heart knoweth its 
, own bitterness.” So they found it in the springtime of the world: 
so we find it to-day.’ And he continued his walk in silence. 

When he was seated he said, ‘ Dr. Bontecoe tells me to put my 
house in order.’ 

‘ It is what we should all do,’ remarked Trelease. 

‘ I made my will long ago. What little I have goes to a distant 

relative, and my books and small belongings to Garlick. But-’ 

There was a pause. Mr. Denning leaned his head on his hand, 
and appeared to be collecting his thoughts. Trelease, to avoid the 
appearance of hurrying him, began to prepare a stimulant he had 
been ordered to take at this hour, and placed it by him. Mr. 
Denning drank it and his lips moved in prayer. Then he said: 

‘ I have been thinking very seriously of a conversation we had 
a few days ago. Do you remember it ? ’ 

‘ If you will mention the topic I daresay I shall,’ said Trelease. 

‘ You were telling me of a story in which a person bore the 
guilt of another, and did not speak when a word would have 
exonerated him.’ 

‘ I remember,’ said Trelease. 

‘And you expressed an opinion that in no case would it be 
right for the innocent to assume the guilt of the guilty one 1 ’ 

Trelease assented. ‘ He might do it possibly from a sense of 
duty, but in my view it would be a mistake.’ 

‘And you said too that such a person’s influence for good 
would be nil.’ 

‘ Undoubtedly.’ 

‘ Trelease, look at me. Do you consider me in my right mind ?’ 
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‘Yes, sir, I do,’ answered Trelease. 

* Now tell me, do you consider yourself bound by your ordination 
vows 1 Do you consider yourself priest or layman 1 ’ 

‘I have always considered myself bound, and always shall. 
That was my great trouble when first I knew you. I felt bound, 
and my bonds were hateful to me.’ 

‘ But not now ? ’ 

‘ Not now. I feel my own unworthiness—never more than at 
this moment—but you have made me feel that there is joy in my 
calling. I do not wish to be free now.’ 

Mr. Denning was again silent. Then he asked Trelease to 
place on the table a tin box he pointed out lying in a corner. 
Trelease obeyed. Mr. Denning unlocked it, and took from it some 
papers and letters. 

‘ Trelease,’ he said, selecting one of the letters and keeping his 
hand upon it, ‘ what would you say if I told you that for nearly 
a quarter of a century I have lain under a false accusation of 
theft?’ 

Trelease looked at him in alarm. ‘ It could not be, I should 
say, sir. Nobody would be such a fool as to believe that. I 
should as soon think my own father was a thief.’ 

Mr. Denning sighed. 

‘Don’t you think you have tired yourself too much?’ said 
Trelease. ‘ Had you not better rest ? ’ 

‘You think I am off my head, I know. I wish I were. I 
wish I were!—What I have told you is true, nevertheless. I 
have under my hand that which proves that the guilty one was 
—not I.’ 

Trelease knelt down and bowed his face. ‘ If it be possible-——’ 
he muttered. ‘ But no. It cannot be. It cannot be.’ 

‘ It is. Do I not tell you that I have the proof ? ’ 

Trelease rose. One looking at his face would have said that 
it was he, not Mr. Denning, who had been accused of theft. 

‘ If it be really so, let me entreat you not to live under that 
false accusation a day longer. Remember your high calling. 
Remember that we should set no stumbling-blocks m the way of 
Christ’s little ones; neither should we act so as to be an occasion 
of mirth to the ungodly.—But—forgive me—what am I that I 
should tell you your duty ? ’ 

‘ I had carried this burden to the grave but for that thought 
to which you have now given utterance. That is the doubt which 
has so oppressed me. Had I—being a priest of the Church of 
England—a right to leave my name besmirched ’ 

VOL. n u 
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‘ No, no,’ Trelease exclaimed. * Under no conceivable circum¬ 
stances could it be right.’ 

‘ Do not say that till you know the particulars.’ He sat up in 
his chair and spoke almost in a whisper. ‘ My people had sub¬ 
scribed eighty pounds to build a new schoolroom. I was about to 
deposit it in the bank—when—it disappeared. I had the police 
in. I did suspect one person in my household, wrongly as it came 
out afterwards. He was a groom who had been behaving badly, 
and to whom I had given notice. I knew that he had got into 
debt, in particular to the landlord of a public-house where there 
was a skittle-alley. I did not tell him that I suspected him, of 
course; and in common fairness I made the police search every¬ 
where ; my study, my wife’s room, were searched as thoroughly as 
were the servants’ rooms. But the man was furious because his 
room and his boxes were searched, and he came to me—I believe 
■ he had been drinking—bidding me look near by if I would find 
the thief. I must confess that I suspected him the more for that. 
But there was not the slightest proof. He went away—to 
America, I believe—and shortly after he was gone it came out 
that I was suspected of stealing the money, and accused besides of 
endeavouring to put it off upon him. As I knew that I had not 
breathed my suspicion of him to any one, this made me angry. I 
was deeply hurt that I should be accused of the theft; I who spent 
so large a part of my income in helping the poor. It was my 
duty, I know; but still, I had done it. There was a great deal of 
talk; angry talk on this side and the other, for I had my friends 
as well as my detractors. The bishop heard of the matter and 
wrote to me, begging me to have it cleared up. He, good man, 
did not suspect me—not then, at any rate. My brother clergymen 
wero all strenuous in their advice that I should use vigorous 
measures, and I do not think I myself wanted any urging in the 
matter, for I was full of indignation. I was about to apply for 
• the services of a couple of London detectives, when my wife 
stopped me. Stopped me as I was going to post my letter to 
Scotland Yard. 

‘ It had been a great worry to her, having the police in and out 
of the house so much. I did not find it pleasant myself; but she 
took the suspicion so much to heart that she became actually ill. 
She said that if I had London detectives in the house it would 
be the death of her. I remember her very words: “ First they 
suspected the groom, now they suspect you, and the next thing 
they will be suspecting me.’ You might as well stab me at once.” 
She was a small, fragile thing; she looked as if a breath might 
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blow her away, and I knew that nearly all her family had died of 
heart disease, and that she too might be carried off in the same 
way. What could I do 1 Her distress because I was suspected 
was pitiable to witness, and it was only equalled by her nervous 
horror at the idea of the detectives coming down from London. I 
was on the horns of a dilemma.’ He paused for a moment. Then 
he said: ‘ What should you have done in such circumstances 1 ’ 

‘I should have sent for the London detectives,’ Trelease 
replied promptly. 

‘Then you are made of sterner stuff than I. Consider: she 
was as the very apple of my eye. How could I act so that her 
death might lie at my door ? ’ 

‘ I think I should have taken the chance of that.’ 

‘ You think so 1 Ah, you are young yet; you have never known 
what it is to love. At your age I only loved books.’ 

Trelease blushed and was silent. Ho thought he did know. 
He had found out weeks ago that he loved Kate Haverstock. 
While Mr. Denning was speaking he had imagined to himself' 
Kate as his wife, and what would be her behaviour should fortune 
placo him in such trying circumstances. He had never dared go 
so far before in his imaginings, and he felt himself to be audacious 
now, seeing that he had spoken no word of love to her. But he 
felt sure of this : that Kate, instead of falling a prey to nervous 
attacks at the proposal of employing London detectives, would be 
ready to turn detective herself to clear the reputation of the man 
she loved. 

Mr. Denning continued: 1 1 would have cut off my right 
hand rather than cause her to shed a tear. She was such a little, 
soft, defenceless thing ; so childlike, with such winning ways. 
People thought that I, being middle-aged, should have married a 
sensible, middle-aged woman. People looked on her—at first—as 
a kind of doll. But she made a very good parson’s wife, after all, 
and the poor were very fond of her, and she of them. 

‘ Where was I ?— She begged me not to have detectives from 
London. I represented to her that I should lay myself open to' 
misconception by failing to do so, for I had told my churchwardens 
that that was the course I was about to take, and I had told the 
same to those of my brother clergymen with whom "I was on terms 
of intimacy. It was difficult to make those persons understand 
that my wife’s health was the sole reason for my hushing up the 
matter: as difficult as it was for me to make her understand that 
the matter should be probed to the bottom, rather than,hushed up. 

‘ Her argument was that, if I replaced the money, no one could 
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be so unjust as to think I had stolen it. I should have replaced 
the money in any case, you understand. It had been entrusted 
to me, and I was responsible. 

‘ But—as I said—I am not made of stern stuff. I could not 
withstand such entreaties. And—I never could bear to see a 
woman cry: not even a drunken Irishwoman. 

‘ I soon found—or rather she did—that hushing up the matter 
was the worst thing that could have been done. It was worst in 
every possible way. It was worst for her, and the agonies of self- 
reproach that she suffered helped to shorten her life. And when 
one of my own churchwardens told me to my face that all the 
parish believed me to be the tfcief, I felt that the only course 
which lay open to me was to resign the living. 

1 It was best so. It seemed to me that if my unceasing charity, 
if my devotion to my parish work, if the life which I had lived 
before them all, could not convince them that I was innocent, 
then I had better go. But she thought that change of scene 
would make us happy again; that in time we should forget our 
troubles. I took her abroad. We went here and there and saw 
a great deal that was interesting and beautiful, and she was 
always eager that I should enjoy myself. But I did not enjoy 
myself. I had had my parish so long that out of it I felt like a 
tree uprooted. I don’t mean to say that I had never gone away 
for a holiday. I did that every year. But my holidays were 
always made to supply fresh material for parish work. If I went 
to Egypt, I made my trip useful to my people. What I had seen 
helped me to bring Moses and his time more vividly before them. 
And when I had seen Palestine I could tell them better what sort 
of lives the Master and His disciples had led. With no more 
such work in view, I was miserable. 

' She died at Rome. When the time came that I could think 
of anything, I thought I would go back and set all Scotland Yard 
to work, if need be. Nothing could worry her now, and it seemed 
to me that, this matter of the robbery once made clear, I might 
yet find some work to do, though not in my old parish. 

* I had letters and papers to sort and to destroy. I had done 
all that, and then there was her desk to look into. I disliked 
looking into it, because she had always kept it locked, and it 
seemed like impertinent curiosity for me to be opening it. But I 
did open it, and at first found nothing but my own letters, written 
at various times to her. And then—I found—this. 

‘ Do you see ? It is addressed to the Bishop of - 
open, and I read it. 


It was 
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‘ Then I knew that I must be a wanderer to the end of my 
days. No more preaching, no more parish work, for me.’ 

His voice sank to a whisper. ‘ It was she who had taken that 
money. She owed a bill to a London milliner ; the woman was 
pressing her and she was afraid to come to me.’ 

Trelease turned away. He was fearful lest it should be read 
in his face too plainly how he felt towards the woman who had 
wrecked this good man’s life. 

‘I do not understand to this day,’ continued Mr. Denning, 
‘ how she could have spent so much; or how, as it was spent, she 
should have hesitated to come to me. Poor thing! I think she 
could not have known very well what she was about. I found 
the letter of the milliner, threatening to take proceedings if the 
money were not promptly paid. That doubtless frightened her, 
for she was such a timid, nervous creature; and then—how much 
she must have suffered after she had taken it. I do not wonder 
that she died. The wonder to me then was, that she had lived 
as long as she did. I have borne a good deal, but it seems to me 
that I could never have borne what she bore. If I had stolen 
to-day, it seems to me I must have confessed to-morrow. 

‘ And now, Trelease, you know why I never would take any 
part in the Church services.’ 

‘ I cannot quite see why you did not send that letter to the 
bishop,’ said Trelease, after a pause. 

‘ Why should II If it made me unhappy to think that perhaps 
he suspected me, would it not have made me unhappier to know 
that he knew my wife to be the thief? It seemed so to me then; 
and even now I feel that I would rather be blamed unjustly than 
have her blamed justly. Besides—nothing could bring her back. 
Nothing could bring back circumstances to what they were before 
that occurred. Ah! What a terrible thing it is to think that 
God Himself cannot undo the past! What is done is done to all 
eternity. 

‘ But I have thought lately that after I am gone I should like 
the bishop to know. He is getting to be an old man now. We used 
to be very friendly at one time, being interested in the same things; 
but that was long before he was made a bishop. I have thought 
I should like him to know the truth of the matter, and then again 
I have thought it was not worth while. She wrote that letter, 
and the question is, Am I bound to carry out her intention, or am 
I not?’ 

* I should say that you were,’ said Trelease, ‘ if the? intention 
was a right one. But apart from that, did it never occur to you 
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that you owed it to the Church of which you are minister to clear 
up an accusation which was so unjust as regards yourself?’ 

‘ It has occurred to me; but then again it seemed merely the 
promptings of egotism. What am I, that my character should be 
cleared at her expense ?’ 

‘You are a priest of the Church of England. Is not that 
reason enough V said Trelease. 

For some time Mr. Denning did not answer. At last he 
said: ‘ Perhaps it is. Here then is this letter. You can tell 
Garlick what I have told you, and send it to the bishop when I 
am gone. I should have liked to see Garlick again.’ 

‘ Please God, you will see him again,’ said Trelease, striving to 
speak cheerily. 

‘ Perhaps—perhaps,’ said Mr. Denning. 



CHAPTER XXXIX 

KATE THINKS ABOUT IT 

After leaving Mr. Denning, Trelease walked far into the forest. 
It was sunset when he retraced his steps; and as he went by the 
Haverstocks’ place he bethought himself of going in to inquire for 
Mrs. Haverstock. As he crossed the fence which bounded the 
Colonel’s property he saw with surprise Kate Haverstock seated on 
a fallen tree weeping quietly. 

Trelease in liis parish rounds had seen women cry before now ; 
but he had considered it part of his day’s work to bear the sight 
without flinching, and he had taught himself to bear it, just as a 
dentist teaches himself to bear the screams of his patients. 

But when he saw Kate crying he felt as if he had never seen a 
woman 'cry before. Had he taken time to think twice, he would 
have gone back silently by the way he came, without intruding 
on her grief. But instead of following this prudent course, he 
hastened forward, exclaiming, ‘Kate, dearest Kate, what is the 
matter V The words were said before he could stop himself. 

Kate started. ‘I—did not know—I thought you were miles 
away from here,’ she said, wiping her eyes hastily and blushing. 

Perhaps his face was the redder of the two. ‘ I hope I did not 
startle you very much,’ he said. 

‘ Indeed, you startled me considerably,’ said she. ‘ And I think 
you ought to beg my pardon.’ 

‘I do that most humbly,’ said he. 

There was a twinkle of fun in Kate’s eyas in spite of her wet 
eyelashes. She put on her hat, which was lying on the ground 
beside her, and said, turning her head slightly aw,ay : ‘ I suppose 
I must forgive you this time; but don’t do it again. I daresay 
I am an insignificant creature, but still-’ 

‘Oh no; anything but insignificant,’ said Trelease. 

* But still, I don’t like any but very old gentlemen to call me 
“ Kate ”; and just at present I should call you rather—young.’ 
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‘ Pray forgive me,’ Trelease blurted out. ‘ Your name escaped 
me unawares. I—I think of you as Kate-’ 

‘ That strikes me as rather impertinent.’ 

‘ I—I couldn’t think of you as Miss Haverstock.’ 

‘ Why not V 

‘ Because I love you.’ 

Kate was silent. Trelease went on. ‘ I never intended to tell 
you. Upon my honour, I never intended to breathe a syllable.’ 

‘ Why not V said Kate again. 

‘Oh, Miss Haverstock, I am a poor man,’ said Trelease 
with a sigh. ‘My income is a mere pittance. How could I 
dare ask any gently-nurtured woman to share it with me? It 
would be the height of selfishness in me to expect such a thing. 
No.’ Then he sighed again, and looked very sad. ‘ No; I 
must continue to love you at a distance. Nothing but the sight 
of your distress could have made me forget myself as I did just 
now. Will you forgive me?’ he said, timidly putting out Ms 
hand. 

Kate touched it with hers. ‘ I’ll forgive you,’ she said; but 
she spoke the words with hesitation. 

‘ If you—in token of your forgiveness—would let me share your 
trouble ! Is Mrs. Haverstock worse again ?’ said he. 

‘ Oh no,’ said Kate, ‘ she gets better every day. It is—it is 
that she is so altered !’ 

And Kate sat down and began to cry again. ‘ She is so unlike 
herself that we hardly know her.’ 

Trelease sat down beside her in great concern. ‘Dear Miss 
Haverstock ! Dearest Kate ! Let me say it just this once. Pray 
do not be so distressed. You must expect a slow convalescence 
iu a person of Mrs. Haverstock’s age.’ 

‘ It is not that,’ said Kate. ‘ When I say she is unlike herself, 
I mean that she is so gentle, so grateful for everything that is 
done for her; and so affectionate to poor papa. And oh, how 
much nicer it would have been if she had always been like that! 
• Because, you must know, she had always been very stern—and— 
uncompromising. I don’t wish to blame her,’ Kate continued, 
sighing. ‘ Perhaps she thought sternness was good for us, and of 
course she was fond of us all at bottom, though she never showed 
it. It would be dreadful if she were to die, now that she seems 
to be so fond of us all.’ Kate turned away her head, but Trelease 
saw a tear trickle down her face. 

‘ I don’t Anow why I said all this,’ sho said presently. ‘ But I 
know that whatever I say is safe with a clergyman.’ 
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‘ May I say that your confidence is very precious to me V said 
Trelease. 

‘ I don’t generally break down in this ridiculous manner,’ said 
Kate, ‘ but I think my nerves must be giving way.’ 

‘ You have had so much anxiety,’ said Trelease. 

‘ I suppose it is that, and the sitting up at night. My father 
is not very strong, and Florence is a poor weakly creature; so I 
am bound to save them as much fatigue as possible. But now I 
feel so tired ! It seems to me sometimes as if I never should get 
rested again.’ 

‘ It is useless my saying that I wish I could help you in any 
way; but I do wish it,’ said Trelease. 

‘ The wish is kind, and I thank you for it,’ said Kate. She 
rose presently, saying she had been away long enough, and her father 
would be wanting her. Trelease did not feel certain whether he 
ought to say good-bye, or accompany her to the house. She walked 
on and he followed her while he was debating what he ought to do \ 
they reached the broad path which led directly to the house, and 
they were within sight of it before he had come to any decision. 
Kate herself had not expected him to come to the house, unless 
indeed he had something more definite to say. As he did not go 
away she began to suppose that he wished to say it, and when she 
found that he was following her in silence, she was vexed for a 
minute' and then amused. She made room for him to walk beside 
her when the path widened a little, and said: ‘ I suppose you 
know that you will have to change your quarters soon.’ Trelease 
said he knew it. ‘And where,’said Kate,‘are you going?’ Trelease 
said he did not know. He had thought of building himself a shanty. 
Kate laughed. 

‘ A lodge in a vast wilderness ! And will you have dinners sent 
you from the hotel V 

‘ I think not.’ 

‘ I should say you would be very uncomfortable.’ 

‘ I daresay I shall,’ said Trelease. 

By this time they were near enough to the house to see the * 
Colonel lying on a sofa in the verandah. He rose and came to 
meet them, giving Trelease a warm welcome. Kate went upstairs 
and her sister came down, and presently called the gentlemen to 
the tea-table. Trelease, who had been seldom to the house because 
of Mrs. Haverstoek’s want of cordiality, found himself treated in 
the most friendly way in her absence, and remained as late as he 
dared, hoping to see Kate again. But she did not con* down, and 
he was at last forced to say good-night. The Colonel accompanied 
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him to the gate, and had a little talk with him before he came 
back. When Trelease was gone Mrs. Bontecoe went upstairs to 
her sister. Kate was sitting in the dark outside her mother’s room. 
Mrs. Haverstock had seemed disturbed by the light and she had 
taken it away. 

‘Papa would like to speak to you when you go downstairs,’ 
said Mrs. Bontecoe, sitting down beside her. ‘ And Mr. Trelease 
begged me particularly to say good-night to you. I thought he 
never would have done shaking hands to-night.’ 

‘What a ridiculous creature!’ said Kate. 

‘ Well, I think he is a good creature,’ said Mrs. Bontecoe. 

‘ Oh, quite so.’ 

‘ I know Rupert likes him very much indeed. And Rupert 
does not like everybody.’ 

‘ Then that is quite conclusive,’ laughed Kate, as she went down¬ 
stairs. 

. The Colonel was walking up and down in the verandah, but he 
entered the dining-room as Kate entered it. 

‘My dear,’ he said, when he had given Kate a cup of tea, ‘I 
am uneasy.’ 

‘You need not be, dad,’ Kate replied. ‘Mamma is sleeping 
very comfortably to-night.’ 

‘ I am rejoiced at that,’ said the Colonel. ‘ But I was thinking 
of something else,’ and he began to pull his moustache and pucker 
up his face as he did wheu perplexed. ‘I feel that I am too 
impulsive,’ he said at last. 

‘ Dear dad,’ said Kate, patting his hand. ‘ So am I. Perhaps 
we were born so.’ 

‘ I have done what I fear you will not like, Kate.’ 

‘Now what can that be, dad 1 Out with it.’ 

‘ Well, my dear, as I said, it was impulse. Trelease, who appears 
to be a very well-meaning, as well as modest young man-’ 

‘ Quite so,’ said Kate. 

‘ Not to say shy,’ continued the Colonel. 

‘ Oh, very, very much so,’ said Kate. 

‘ Well, dear, I gathered from what he said that he will be in 
some difficulty when he leaves Bontecoe as to a shelter of any sort 
■ other than the hotel. There is a hoarding-house, you know, but 
he seems to shrink front the idea of the boarding-house-’ 

‘ Any decently brought up person would shrink from the idea 
of the boarding-house,’ cried Kate. ‘ He wouldn’t have a room to 
himself, I tfaresay. And the food!—They give you rusty bacon 
and soda biscuits and coffee boiled to deatb at every meal, and on 
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Sundays there are ice-creams made with coarse brown sugar, which 
they call dess—ert. And the dirt! I wouldn’t wish my worst 
enemy to go there.’ 

‘Well, dear, the fact is, I asked him to come here after your 
sister leaves us.’ 

1 What did he say V Kate asked after a moment’s pause. 

‘ He said lie should be delighted. I never thought till after¬ 
wards that you might not like it.’ 

‘Shall you mind it, dad?’ 

‘ I ? I thought it would be rather pleasant than otherwise.’ 

‘ Then, if you don’t mind it, I won’t,’ said Kate. 

The puckers in the Colonel’s face disappeared. 

‘ I am glad you won’t feel it inconvenient. To tell the truth, 
it seemed to me a Christian charity to ask him. A young man of 
small means finds it so difficult to make himself comfortable. 
People talk a good deal about young men going to the bad in 
various ways, as if they had a natural affinity for what was bad; 
but really I do not think young fellows would ever take to objec¬ 
tionable courses if they were comfortable and happy at home.’ 

‘Dear me!’ said Kate, ‘you don’t think Mr. Trelease looks as 
if he were going to the bad, do you ? If you do, you’d better not 
have him here. We are such a saintly household, and ho might 
corrupt us.’ 

The'Colonel laughed and pulled her ear. ‘I was just airing 
my pet theory, and you know it. I think Mr. Trelease a very 
good young man.’ 

‘I hope he is not too good for this work-a-day world,’ said 
Kate, ‘ because if he is, I shall hate him.’ 

Going by and by into Mrs. Bontecoe’s room, Kate found her at 
work on her husband’s clothes. She looked up smiling as Kate 
entered, and began speaking of her plans. She was going to hire 
a woman to clean Rupert’s house, and she would stand by and 
see with her own eyes that his room was scrubbed. Then there 
would be whitewashing and kalsomining to do, and after that sho # 
supposed her worries would be over. 

‘ My worries are not over,’ said Kate. ‘ In fact, they axe only 
just begun.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ said Mrs. Bontecoc, as she held up to 
view a buttonlcss shirt of her husband’s. 

Kate was silent for a moment. ‘Flo, what constitutes an 
engagement ?’ she said at last. 

‘ What does the child mean V said Mrs. Bontecoe'f leaving her 
needle sticking in a button, and staring at Kate. 
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‘ I want to know what constitutes an engagement.’ 

‘ Why, an engagement is an agreement to marry some one at 
some time or other.’ 

‘ An agreement to marry ? So it is. Then you must agree to 
marry, or else you are not engaged!’ 

‘ Of course.’ 

‘ Then I’m not engaged, I’m glad to say. I was afraid I might 
be without knowing it.’ 

‘Who have you been ilirting with V said Mrs. Bontecoe, with 
an air of matronly severity. ‘Not that wretched little curate, 
I hope.’ 

‘ I have not been flirting, and ho is not wretched,’ Kate replied. 
‘I feel rather sorry for the poor fellow. He blurted it all out 
unawares.’ 

‘ Blurted out—what V 

‘ You stupid thing! That ho was fond of me. That I was his 
dearest Kate, and I mustn’t be angry, and he couldn’t help it. 
And that he was dreadfully poor.’ 

‘And that was all?’ inquired Mrs. Bontecoe. 

‘ I think it was a good deal.’ 

‘And not a word about your marrying him?’ 

‘He said he was too poor to marry.’ 

‘ Then,’ said Mrs. Bontecoe with great emphasis, ‘ if he was too 
poor to marry, he had no business to be making love to you.’ 

‘ Do you call that making love V said Kate. ‘ Ho didn’t look a 
bit like a lover. He was quite woebegone, and he hardly looked 
at me. And when he asked me to shake hands in token of my 
forgiveness, I noticed that his cuff was all frayed at the edges; 
and I don’t think it had a button on it either.’ 

‘ Well, for a shy young man, as people suppose him to be, he 
has a fair amount of eheek. Don’t you ever speak to him again, 
Kate, if you can help it.’ 

‘ As papa has asked him to come and stay here when you go, I 
shall not bo able to help speaking to him.’ 

Mrs. Bontecoe looked displeased. ‘ I do not like that arrange¬ 
ment at all. I wish papa had thought of speaking to me first.’ 

‘ It’s papa’s own house. I suppose he can invite whom he likes.’ 

‘ I was only thinking of your welfare, Kate.’ 

‘As if I couldn’t take care of myself!’ cried Kate. ‘I am 
newly as old as you were when you married.’ 

‘ There is one thing perfectly clear, Kate : if a man is really too 
poor to many he should hold his tongue. I am sure Rupert would 
agree with me.’ 
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‘ I suppose you will be telling Bupert of this the first Chance 
you get?’ cried Kate. 

‘ My dear child, what if I do !’ Mrs. Bontecoe replied. ‘ Don’t 
you know that a married woman tells her husband everything V 

‘Then I shall take care what I say to you in future.’ 

Mrs. Bontecoe smiled, and said that Kate would know all about 
it when she got married herself. 

‘ Then I never will marry,’ cried Kate hotly. * Never, if marriage 
is to make me a treacherous revealer of sacred confidences !’ 

It had seemed to Treleasc at the moment an extraordinary 
pipce of good luck that the father of his lady-love should offer 
him house-room, and he had accepted the proffered kindness with 
alacrity. But scarcely was he out of sight of the house than he 
became the prey of second thoughts. It seemed then that he 
could not with propriety become the Colonel’s guest unless he told 
the Colonel what he had told Kate. And he felt nevertheless 
that it was not an easy matter to go to a man and say, ‘ My dear 
sir, I love your daughter, and I am too poor to marry. Under 
these circumstances, ought I to become an inmate of your house ?’ 
The Colonel would probably reply that he must continue to 
worship the young lady at a distance, and the greater the distance 
the better. 

Coming back one day from visiting the sick, he struck into a 
path, which brought him into the high road near the Haverstocks’ 
tea plantation. As he came near he saw the Colonel, walking 
pensively up and down between the rows of stunted, dried-up tea 
plants. As he greeted Trelease he shook his head and pointed 
to them. 

‘ Barely two inches of growth,’ he said; ‘ and the Major assured 
me that twelve inches was the normal amount in a fair season. 
It is very disappointing—very.’ 

Trelease, whose faith in the Major had been greatly on the 
wane for some time past, hinted that it was possible the climate 
was not favourable to the tea plant. 

‘ Oh, it must be favourable,’ said the Colonel; * the Com¬ 
missioner of Agriculture said the very same thing as the Major 
did as to the average growth per annum.' 

Trelease forbore to hint that possibly the Commissioner ot 
Agriculture was hired to stay at home and lie for the good of his 
country. But, feeling very sorry that the good Colonel should 
have been so completely deceived, and should lie so ready even 
now to pin his faith on a Commissioner of Agriculture, Trelease, 
when he came to the telling of his errand, in his desire to be so 
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upright that the Colonel should not lie taken in, laid greater stress 
than perhaps he might else have done on bis own poverty. 

‘And it was that which made me think that—that perhaps 
Miss Havcrstock—that, in short, it was out of the question, and— 
it would probably alter your ideas as to allowing me to be an 
inmate of your house.’ 

The Colonel let him say his say in silence. When the young 
man spoke of his love for Kate, a pang had gone through his heart. 
He had always supposed that Kate would want to marry some 
day; but how far off that day had seemed ! It was as it were but 
yesterday that she was a child in a white frock sitting on his knee. 

Trclease took his silence for displeasure. ‘ I own to having been 
presumptuous,’ he said. ‘ These things steal upon one unawares. 
I had never intended to speak of the attachment, but-’ 

‘ The question is, What does Kate say V said the Colonel. 

‘ I don’t know,’ said Trclease. And then he added diffidently, 
, ‘ I don’t think she actually dislikes me.’ 

The Colonel smiled slightly. 1 If she did, it would not be like 
Kate if she did not let you see it.’ 

Trclease took this for encouragement. 

‘ Then—you do not think my being so very poor is an insur¬ 
mountable barrier V 

‘ Are you afraid of being poor V said the Colonel. 

‘II Oh no, 1 have never minded it,’ said Trelease. ‘ For 
myself alone I could be contented with very little. But when 
one thinks of a wife, there is such a difference!’ 

‘ Naturally, things alter their proportions.’ 

‘ Well, Colonel, all I possess is a couple of hundred a year.’ 

The Colonel wished the sum had been greater; at the same 
time he was quite sure that happiness has hardly anything to do 
with riches. He and his Cordelia had begun life with nearly ten 
times that sum, and yet they had not been happy together. 

‘ I could give Kate a little—it would be very little—when she 
married,’ he said. ‘And there would be something more to come 
to her at my death ’ 

‘ I don’t wish to contemplate—even for a moment—the money 
I am to get with Miss Havcrstock, if she honours me enough to 
listen to mo,’ said Trclease. 

‘ But, my dear fellow,’ said the Colonel, ‘ you will want your 
bread and butter, and so will Kate. But you will have to find 
out whether Kate will have anything to say to you first.’ 

Trclease, taking this for consent, wrung the Colonel’s hand, 
and professed himself deeply grateful. But the Colonel bade him 
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reserve his thanks. ‘There is no saying what Kate will think 
about this,’ he said. 1 Old married man that I ain, and blest with 
two affectionate daughters, I feel nevertheless that it is impossible 
for a man ever to predict what a woman will do next.’ 

As soon as Mrs. Bonteeoe had gone to her husband Trelease 
came to stay with the Haverstocks, and before long Kate began 
to ask herself whether she liked him or not, and she could not 
make up her mind about it. 

One day at dinner, Kate, more from exuberance of spirit than 
from spite, began to criticise her neighbours’ doings with a plain¬ 
spokenness which would have made those neighbours’ ears tingle 
had they heard but the echo of it. Mrs. Bonteeoe, who had come 
out to see her mother, joined in with equal zest. The Colonel, after 
a gentle deprecatory word, had held his peace; but Trelease, who 
had sat in uneasy silence from the beginning, at last exclaimed to 
Kate: 

‘Miss Haverstoek, you are wanting in Christian charity !’ 

It was as if a bomb had exploded on the dinner-table. Mrs. 
Bonteeoe drew herself up and looked daggers at Trelease; Kate 
blushed scarlet and sat in astonished silence till dinner was over. 
Trelease looked the instant after he had spoken as though he had 
been the rebuked instead of the rebuker. When the sisters were 
alone together, Mrs. Bonteeoe was unsparing in her denunciation 
of the curate’s impertinence. 

‘ If you marry that man, he will be like a grand inquisitor to 
you, and you won’t dare say your soul is your own.’ 

‘ The man isn’t born who could come the grand inquisitor over 
me,’ said Kate. 

‘ And to think,’ said Mrs. Bonteeoe, ‘ that but for papa’s kind¬ 
ness he must have gone to that horrid boarding-house, because he 
is too beggarly to afford the hotel prices! I wonder respect for 
papa, if not common gratitude, did not keep him silent.’ • 

‘ Papa has said the same thing before now, Florence, when you 
and I have been sharpening our wits at other people’s expense.’ 

‘ Papa has a right to say what he likes to his own daughters. 

I will not dine here as long as he has this wretched little curate 
in the house. If I were in your place I would never speak to him 
again. If you sent him to Coventry, he would be obliged to take 
himself off, obtuse as he is. Take my advice, Kate, while you 
have time.’ 

‘ I’ll think about it,’ said Kate. 

And she did think about it. She felt angry with Trelease for 
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his rebuking her, and yet there was something that pleased her 
in the audacity of the rebuke. There had been neither vacillation 
nor weakness in the manner of its administration. And it was so 
true! Kate knew well enough St. Paul’s definition of Christian 
charity. She w r as sure that Trelease had acted from a sense of 
duty in administering the rebuke. It had made her feel a little 
afraid of him, but she could not therefore dislike him, as her 
sister did. 

She decided that she would not send him to Coventry, as her 
sister advised. She would behave just as though he had said 
nothing. Florence was so angry with the poor man only because 
her conscience told her that she was included in the rebuke. 

No, she would not send him to Coventry. Yet, with something 
of the feeling that makes a child hide away after it has been 
scolded, Kate stayed upstairs with her mother for the rest of the 
day, and did not even go downstairs to pour out her father’s tea. 

When tea was brought in, with a message from Kate that hers 
was to be sent upstairs on Mrs. Ilaverstock's tray, Trelease felt 
that she was offended beyond measure. 

When Kate did not even come to prayers, Trelease felt that 
her absence was equivalent to dismissal, and gloomily packed his 
trunks before he went to bed. 

He was not even sure whether he ought to eat another meal at 
the Colonel’s table, if his presence there was to keep the young 
lady of the house away from her proper place. He got up very 
early, so as to intercept a chance waggon going into Harmonia. 
He would send his trunks to the boarding-house and get what 
accommodation there was to be bad there, and be thankful; for 
how many a better man had been worse housed ! 

Upon this forlorn and downcast man there shone presently the 
vision of a charming young lady, with something pink and cloudlike 
about her, who passed him with a pretty look of surprise, and an 
arch nod of greeting. 

Trelease answered her nod by lifting his hat. Then he turned 
away his head and sighed. She was always charming, and now 
she was more charming than ever. He began to walk slowly up 
and down the verandah, wishing, yet dreading, that some convey¬ 
ance would come in sight. Perhaps Kate would allow him to 
shake hands with her and express his sorrow at having offended 
her, when she found that he was really going. 

Kate, who had thought it likely that he would wish to say a 
word in deprecation of her displeasure, had risen thus early to give 
him an opportunity of saying it before the Colonel should be about. 
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As the Colonel himself was a very early riser, it was necessary for 
her to get up while the stars were still glimmering. While she 
was dressing she heard the door of the curate’s room open, and 
stealthy steps descend the stairs. Creeping out on her balcony 
she presently heard him in the verandah below, turning over the 
leaves of a book, and once or twice he sighed. Kate crept back 
again, perfectly satisfied. She put the finishing touches to her 
toilette, and then took a last look in the glass. 

‘ If I’m not prettier than Dolly Yarden, I’m a Dutchman,’ was 
her impartial verdict. Then, as soon as she heard sounds in the 
cookhouse, and could tell by the smoke that the fire was well under 
way, she descended on a reconnoitring expedition, as we have seen. 

She re-entered the house as she had left it, by the side door. 
Just by the front door, as she was going out on the verandah, 
she observed a portmanteau marked Trelease. She took in the 
situation at a glance. 

‘He thinks I am mortally offended, and he is going away. 

II—m, wo’ll see about that.’ In half a minute she was standing 
by Trelease with a smile. The sun was just appearing over the 
ridge of hills which bounded the eastern horizon. 

‘How very early you are this morning!’ she began, to give 
him an opening. 

He was too stupid to avail himself of it at once. He thought 
she was 'Showing him that she did not bear malice. And though 
he felt how doubly hard it was to go away just now, yet he did 
not dream but that he must go. 

‘ I believe I am a little earlier than usual,’ he said, looking at 
his watch. 

‘ Ever so much earlier,’ she insisted. ‘ I’m sorry, because you 
will have to wait bo much longer for breakfast.’ 

Trelease began to explain that it did not signify his having to 
wait for breakfast. In fact, he wished to get into Harmonia as 
early as possible. 

‘ Wait till after breakfast, and then I daresay papa will drive 
you in the buggy,’ said Kate. 

Trelease said he thought he would walk, and he intended to 
go almost immediately, and so forth. 

‘ Shall you be back in time for dinner ? Because I’ll order it 
later if it would be more convenient to you,’ said Kate, who was 
enjoying his embarrassment. 

‘Oh no, no; on no account,’ cried ho. ‘I—in fact—I felt 
that after what happened yesterday I had better—in short—you 
would expect me to go.’ 

VOL. II 
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‘What happened yesterday?’ Baid Kate slowly, as she seated 
herself. ‘ I don’t remember, except that the pudding was burnt. 
But I do assure you I am not answerable for that. It was the 
cook’s fault.’ 

Treleaso reddened. ‘ You mean that you do not bear malice 
because I was presumptuous enough to rebuke you.’ 

‘ Oh, that! ’ said Kate, putting her hands into her apron 
pockets, and spreading them out on her lap. ‘ So you are going 
because of that. May I ask why?’ 

‘ It has been my misfortune to offend you-’ 

‘ Who told you I was offended ?’ 

‘ I thought you were. Your sister was. I could see that.’ 

‘ That is her affair. Did she tell you I was offended ? ’ 

‘ Oh no, she would not speak to me.’ 

1 1 wouldn’t take tilings so much for granted, if I were you,’ 
said Kate, as she contemplated her slippers. 

Trelease, who all this'while had been leaning against one of 
the posts of the verandah, came and stood in front of her. ‘ Is it 
possible that you are not offended ? ’ 

‘ Did you mean to offend me ? ’ said Kate, still looking down. 

‘ How could I ? I never thought about it—till afterwards.’ 

‘ I suppose you thought that—as a clergyman—you had a right 
to say what you said.’ 

‘I did not think—not in the way you put it. That is, I did 
not think of it as a right, but as a duty. And I felt compunction 
afterwards that I had done it! Yet were it to do again, I hope I 
should do it. Heaven forbid that I shoidd fail in my duty, 
even though the doing of it were like the cutting off my right 
hand.’ 

Kate, still contemplating her slippers, was aware that the poor 
curate was trembling as ho stood in front of her, as if he were the 
culprit. She stretched out her hand and pulled a chair towards 
her. ‘ Sit down and take it easy,’ she said. Trelease sat down 
mechanically. 

‘ I hope you see my position,’ he said. 

Kate looked up at the sky and reflected for a minute. ‘ I suppose,’ 
sho said, ‘ that what you said to me you would have said to one 
of your parishioners had you had the occasion to do so.’ 

* Undoubtedly. Only that I should have felt no compunction 
afterwards. It is because you are a young lady, and young ladies 
are not accustomed to be told plain truths, more’s the pity. And 
so natural}}' they feel offended.’ 

‘You will have it that I was offended,’ said Kate, looking up 
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with a smile; though indeed she was touched by the curate’s 
humility, and tears were not very far off. 

‘ It would hardly be in human nature not to be offended. And 
yet I was right, and you were wrong—very, very wrong.’ 

‘I know I was,’ said Kate. ‘But really I didn’t mean any 
harm. It was all in fun, you know. If any of those people were 
ill, I’d sit up and nurse them. I can’t help seeing people’s 
absurdities. And yet, I’d do anything for anybody. I wouldn’t 
mind what.’ 

Trelease thrust his hands in his pockets and appeared lost in 
thought. Kate began to think it rather hard that he should not 
seize upon the olive branch she held out, and end the discussion 
at once, instead of prolonging it. She rose from her chair and 
turned towards the dining-room door, when he said in a low 
voice: 

1 “ Though I give my body to be burned, and have not charity, it 
profiteth me nothing.” ’ 

‘ Oh,’ Kate cried, 1 that is too bad! you are determined to 
crush me.’ 

She went into the dining-room and began to arrange the break¬ 
fast-table. She did feel crushed for a moment, and had she been 
safe in her room she would have sat down and cried. She had 
ground the coffee and finished laying the cloth when Trelease came 
in. He held out his hand and said lugubriously: ‘I will say 
good-bye. I had better go.’ 

‘ Well, if you must-’ then Kate, looking shyly up at him, 

saw he looked very sad. ‘Oh,’ she cried, leaving her hand in 
his, ‘ don’t go! ’ 

‘ Can I stay without offending you V he said, holding her hand. 

She pulled it away and tried to laugh. ‘ You will have it I am 
offended. How tiresome yon are ! ’ 

‘Why did you not come to look at the sunset last night?’ 

‘Because I thought the upstairs view was prettier.’ 

‘ Was that all 1 How I tormented myself! ’ he sighed. 

Kate laughed merrily. 

‘ Then—I may stay ? ’ 

‘ Haven’t I been begging and praying you to stay! Look here 
—I like brave people. And I think you are brave.’ - 

‘ If you could but love me a little, Kate!’ 

‘ That would require thinking about,’ said Kate as she left the 
room. 
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BISHOP THRASHER 

When tlie cool autumn weather came, and the last patient was 
dismissed convalescent from the hospital, Sylvia went back to her 
own house and sat down to count the cost. She found that it 
amounted to more than she had expected. She would not be able 
to go to Europe next year. Of course she might go economically, 
but she didn’t want to go economically. She had intended to ask 
Mr. Denning to go as her guest, and get him to act as her guide 
in a tour to see all the English cathedrals. She was a little sorry 
at having to give up the idea; though, after all, perhaps Mr. 
Denning would not have been safe to travel with since this illness, 
even had he liked to go. Dr. Bontecoe considered him shaky and 
liable to go off at any time. Next to Mr. Denning she would have 
liked Mr. Garlick as a guide, and it was unfortunate that Mr. 
Garlick was not old enough yet to act as grandfather to a travel¬ 
ling party. It was odd no one had any news of Mr. Garlick yet. 
Sylvia had been asked several times where he was ; as if she were 
more likely to know of his whereabouts than any one else. She 
had answered at first lightly, that he might have caught the fever 
of the country, or that he might have been swallowed by an ana¬ 
conda. But when after some delay the American consul had 
written to say that Sylvia’s telegram should be forwarded, and 
still there was no news of Mr. Garlick or his party, then Sylvia 
began to feel a strange compunction at the bottom of her heart, 
in spite of all the common-sense which forbade her wasting her 
nervous energy in regretting what could not be helped. Sight¬ 
seeing in Europe would, as she knew, be the best way to stifle 
this unreasonable compunction, but she could not expect to spend 
her money and have it too. 

‘ There will be no Europe for you and me this year,' she said 
to Miss Priest, as she shut up her account book. 

‘I believe you have spent more on this business than you 
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need,’ said Miss Priest when she had looked over some of the 
items. 

‘One always docs spend a little more than one intends. Well, 
the money’s gone, and if it has done good I shall not mind its 
going.’ 

‘ If !—’ Miss Priest ejaculated. ‘ How many of ’em would 
have died hut for you! If, indeed !’ 

‘ I do think two or three would have died. Do you know, I 
do not feel as if I had done with them even yet,’ said Sylvia 
presently. ‘ They don’t seem to get on as they ought, now that 
we have cool weather. I shall have to set up a convalescent 
hospital, I think.’ 

‘Mercy me!’ exclaimed Miss Priest. ‘You’ll be spending 
everything and go bare yourself at last. I’d let some one else run 
a convalescent hospital if I were you.’ 

‘Who but myself can do it 1 I see nobody here who could 
undertake such a thing.’ 

‘ I presume you are right there. All the same, I should say 
you’d done enough and to spare.’ 

‘ The trouble is, I don’t feel as if I had done enough as long as 
I think I can do something more.’ 

‘ I know you will do as you please, because you always do,’ said 
Miss Priest severely. ‘ But I feel bound to tell you when I see 
you are 'going to waste your money.’ 

‘That is of course,’ said Sylvia. ‘Come now, don’t be cross; 
I’ll promise you not to do anything rash.’ 

To turn her own house into a convalescent hospital would have 
been in some respects the easiest plan, but Sylvia thought that a 
greater change of air would be better for the convalescents. And 
she was conscious, too, of a sense of weariness of Harmouia and all 
its surroundings, and a longing to change the scene. 

Dr. Bontecoe, when consulted, ordered her change of air immedi¬ 
ately. Sylvia did not demur, but suggested to him that she would 
like to take a party of the convalescents with her. The doctor 
said in that case she had better stay at home. 

Then they had a discussion, and at last Sylvia compounded for 
a small party, three or four at a time. She declared her conscience 
would not be easy if she went away to get a change,'knowing that 
she left behind those who were more in need of one than she was 
herself. Then the doctor said that when she went he wished his 
wife to go, as she too would be better for a change. Mrs. Bontecoe 
objected that all the housekeeping would go wrong if sh& left him; 
but he promised that he would get Kate to give him his dinner for 
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a week or ten days, and he would come to fetch her and stay per¬ 
haps a day or two himself. ‘ But where is it to be ? ’ said Dr. 
Bontccoe. 

‘ I know it won’t be Newport or Saratoga,’ said Sylvia, laughing. 
‘ I couldn’t take a party there because I am too poor. I must find 
out some quiet, unfashionable place where I shall not feel badly at 
having no new Worth toilets to show off.’ 

Dr. Bontecoe suggested their crossing the street to consult Major 
Forepaw. There were places up in the mountains not a hundred 
miles off where people from Texas and Alabama went to spend the 
hot months. Major Forepaw would be able to recommend some 
one of these health resorts. 

The Major, who was busy paring his nails, with his feet on the 
desk before him, jumped up and shook hands and placed chairs for 
Sylvia and the doctor. He was about to show Sylvia a paragraph 
in the personal column of a Washington paper, complimentary to 
herself, but she cut him short and inquired what cheap, quiet health 
resort he could recommend, not too far off, that she could visit 
with a party of friends. 

Major Forepaw folded up the paper, with the personals outside. 
He had written the paragraph himself, and thought he had done it 
very neatly. He wondered why Miss Luttrell should pretend to 
object to having her good deeds taken notice of. Nothing would 
have made him believe that her objection was anything but pretence; 
so he folded the paper with that side out and a blue pencil mark 
scored under it, and left it on the table where it would catch her 
eye; while he himself pretended to be searching in a big book for 
a list of suitable southern watering-places. 

‘ Mustn’t be too expensive 1 How would tho White'Sulphur do V 

‘ Too far off,’ Sylvia replied promptly. 

‘Alum Springs'!’ 

‘ Is it fashionable 1 ’ 

‘ H’m. Not very,’ said the Major at a venture. 

‘ Then it will do. As long as a place is respectable, and cheap, 
and clean-’ 

‘ Respectable!’ echoed the Major. ‘ Why, the bishop is there 1’ 

Sylvia did not seem at all impressed. She laughed and asked 
what kind of bishop. Because there were Mormon bishops, and 
Methodist bishops, and- 

* An Episcopal bishop, to be sure; the Reverend Dr. Thrasher.’ 

‘ What kind of person is he ? ’ Sylvia asked. 

‘ He is^very popular, so I’m told. The Alum Spring House was 
pretty nigh full before he’d been there a week. Fact.’ 
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‘They might be raising their prices in consequence,’ Sylvia 
suggested. 

The Major said he reckoned not. Southerners were mighty 
poor since the war, and proprietors knew it was no good making 
their tariff prohibitive. Ho did not, however, tell Sylvia that it was 
he who had suggested to the proprietor the advisability of making 
an offer to the bishop to sojourn with his family at the Alum 
Spring House at half-price, as a bait to draw visitors. The result 
had fully justified the experiment, and the proprietor, who had 
contemplated shutting up his hotel, was now advertising it as one 
of the latest to be kept running. 

‘ Talk of the-’ said Major Forepaw, with a pamphlet in his 

hand on the virtues of the Alum Spring, which he had taken out 
of his desk to present to Sylvia—‘ there is the bishop !’ 

The hotel omnibus was stopping at the rectory gate, and a tall, 
gaunt man, who had just descended from it, was standing on the 
dusty pathway looking about him. From the omnibus, as they 
looked, emerged Mr. Bloss, who opened the gate with alacrity, and 
in dumb show welcomed his ecclesiastical superior to the rectory. 
Sylvia looked, and laughed withiu herself for looking; and Dr. 
Bonteeoe remarked that he was quite a contrast to the parson in 
build. 

‘ Mighty curious,’ soliloquised the Major. ‘ There’s no confirma¬ 
tion going on, as I know of, and I don’t know what else should 
bring him here. I believe I’ll run across and inquire.’ 

Sylvia was delighted at the Major’s naivete. She took the 
pamphlet and went downstairs, declaring that she felt quite curious 
herself. The Major rushed across the street, and she got into her 
buggy, nodding a good-bye to the doctor, and drove homeward. 
Before an hour had passed not only the Major but all Harmonia 
knew that Dr. Thrasher was a visitor at the rectory. A cyclone, 
sweeping up the Mississippi valley, had destroyed half a dozen trestle 
bridges and made the railway track impassable for a few days. 
The bishop, who had been on his way from the Alum Spring to a 
city where he was expected to address a meeting, found himself 
stranded on the Junction platform, atid the train he wanted to go 
by delayed for an indefinite number of hours. Mr. Bloss, who bad 
been to Jonesville and back, could do no less than' offer him the 
hospitality of the rectory, which the bishop accepted with alacrity, 
being of a thrifty temperament, and much averse to spending money 
at chance hotels where a reduction might not he willingly made. 

But if the bishop was glad to accept the rector’s hospitality, 
the bosom of the rector’s wife was by no means filled with gladness. 
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She was in her bedroom when her husband came to tell her whom 
he had brought home with him, and in her despair she felt as if she 
could take to her bed and have an attack of something or other. 

‘ Oh,’ she moaned as she rocked herself slowly. ‘ Why didn’t 
you tell him I was sick ? ’ 

‘ I told him you had been sick. But you went to church last 
Sunday. And you know you went up street yesterday evening.’ 

1 That’s not to say I’m well enough to take trouble fixing for 
company. I’m sure I don’t see how I’m to do it. Only to think 
of doing it gives me the headache.’ 

‘ Send to Mrs. Macfarlane,’ suggested the rector. 

‘ I don’t know. She’s acting very strangely. Since I’ve been 
able to crawl around she hasn’t once been near me.’ 

‘Mrs. Macgregor, then.’ 

‘ La, Mr. Bloss. She would talk me to death.’ 

‘Well, here he is, and you must do the best you can for him,’ 
said Mr. Bloss. Aud he left the room, shutting the door not quite 
as gently as he should have done. 

Mrs. Bloss sat down and wrote, with more celerity than might 
have been expected, a note to Mrs. Macgregor, explaining the 
sudden demand on her energies, and begging for a contribution to 
to-morrow’s dinner-table. She wrote similar notes to Mrs. Tre- 
gellas, Mrs. Macfarlane, and Mrs. Lovett. She wrote Mrs. Lovett’s 
address with an angry scratch of her pen, for she suspected that 
Mr. Lovett had not contributed a cent towards her husband’s 
salary for the last three months. And Mrs. Lovett had not sent 
so much as a broiler or a pat of butter for that length of time. 
Their stinginess was so flagrant that Mr. Bloss said they ought to 
be put out of the Church. She wrote a little more in detail to 
Mrs. Bontecoc, because she had seen Mrs. Bontecoe in a new silk 
dress at church, and of course the money for it must have come 
out of the doctor’s pocket, so that he must have a private income; 
for she was sure no patient had thought of paying him yet, any 
more than she herself had. But to Sylvia she wrote at greatest 
length, laying much stress on the fact of her expecting a ‘ dumb 
chill ’ the next day, and her consequent inability to entertain the 
bishop properly. She sent this letter by a special messenger, 
feeling sure that Sylvia would come forward and relieve her of the 
trouble of entertaining such a white elephant as the bishop was to 
her. And then she set to work to do her best for this day only. 

The dinner was over and tho two gentlemen were seated each 
in a rockiAg-chair on the porch overlooking the dusty street. Mr. 
Bloss had seen by the appearance of the table that his wife had 
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put forth her best energies. He had the comfortable consciousness 
of having dined well, and he naturally supposed the bishop’s 
inward satisfaction to be not less than his own. He, too, had 
been disposed to look upon this unexpected guest as somewhat of a 
white elephant, though he had felt none of the despair which his 
wife had felt at being called upon to entertain him. However, as 
the white elephant was here, why not make his coming redound to 
the well-being of Harmonia 1 

He had dilated to his utmost on the unexpected good fortune 
which had befallen Harmonia iu having a visit from the bishop, 
and had hinted that the Harmonia people would be glad of the 
opportunity to make his acquaintance. The bishop, feeling that 
his age placed him beyond the necessity of seeking popularity, did 
not receive the hint with much favour. He said he did not see 
what good it could do him to shake hands with a hundred and 
odd people whom he did not know, and should probably never see 
again; nor did he see what good shaking hands with him could dp 
any one of the hundred and odd. Mr. Bloss was baffled; but 
returned presently to the charge. 

‘ Perhaps the reception might tax your strength too much,’ he 
observed, with an air of tender consideration. ‘ But what do you 
say, Bishop, to giving them a little address ? Everybody would be 
delighted, and there would be real practical good to be got from it, 
of course.’ 

‘ H—m ! ’ said the bishop, who was seeking furtively in his 
pockets for a morsel of chewing tobacco. He liked a pipe after 
dinner, or still better, a cigar; but, as Mr. Bloss did not appear 
to have the habit of smoking, he forbore to ask for tobacco. He 
had learnt to be ‘ all things to all men,’ in so far as not to run 
counter to their harmless prejudices; and he was aware that 
certain of his clergy looked on tobacco as the accursed thing, as 
much the root of all evil as idleness or drunkenness. As for him¬ 
self, he could use tobacco in any form, and he did not refuse a nip 
of even home-made apple brandy, if it came fairly in his way. He 
could discuss canvas-back ducks and Bay oysters one day, and 
break his fast contentedly the next on cold corn-bread and butter¬ 
milk. He was a man who had great powers of silence, and there 
was always the element of unexpectedness in what he said Indeed, 
as one of his lady parishioners had said of him when he was 
plain Parson Thrasher, he was a perfect lucky-bag of unexpected¬ 
ness. 

Mrs. Bloss, in a flimsy American silk that strove Unsuccessfully 
to be an imitation of one of Sylvia’s last year’s Worth costumes, 
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sat opposite the bishop and rocked herself solemnly as she waved 
a large Japanese fan to keep off the flies. The bishop, feeling 
uncomfortable at the waving and the rocking, which reminded him 
of a steamer trip he had taken when young, fixed his eyes on the 
most solid thing in sight, the cross-beam of the porch overhead, 
and appeared to meditate. 

‘ I know what the people would like,’ said Mrs. Bloss with 
portentous gravity. For it was not every day that she could sit 
in her best gown opposite a bishop. 

‘ And what is that, Mis’ Bloss 1 ’ the bishop inquired. He had 
found a fragment of tobacco in his pocket and was chewing in a 
quiet, unobtrusive manner; and he was quite content to listen to 
Mrs, Bloss or any other foolish woman as long as it lasted. 

‘Why,’ said Mrs. Bloss, addressing herself apparently to her 
husband, though she spoke in answer to the bishop’s question, 

‘ I’m sure everybody would like to hear the bishop’s experience. 
And what an experience! Just think now! The bishop’s been 
married fifty years.’ 

‘ That’s so,’ said the bishop, smiling pleasantly. ‘ Fifty years 
it is. I celebrated my golden wedding,’ ho coptinued, rooking 
himself gently, ‘only the other day. People were wonderfully 
kind; indeed, we had quite a time.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Mrs. Bloss, delighted to find a topic on which 
she could enlarge, ‘ I read all about it in the United Gainesville 
Bruiser and Advancer. It was an elegant notice.’ 

‘Well, yes, I suppose the papers would be making a few 
remarks on the circumstance. It don’t occur to every man, much 
loss to every bishop, to have been in the bonds of matrimony for 
half a century.’ 

‘ It must almost have felt like being married over again to # have 
such a lot of presents. I read the list of them in the Advancer. 
They must have been splendid.’ 

‘Yes, people were very kind.’ 

‘ Well now, Bishop, I’ve wanted so much to know whether the 
big water pitcher and goblet that were presented by all the ladies 
of the diocese was real gold or only plated ware.’ 

The bishop said lie had not asked any questions, because one 
must not look a gift horse in the mouth. But he had taken it for 
granted that the things were all plated ware. What use would a 
plain man like himself have for vessels of gold 1 

‘ I reckon Mis’ Thrasher must have set up a glass cupboard in 
the parlour to put all the things in 1 ’ 

The bishop shook his head, and said he had not seen the things 
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since their presentation. His wife had, no doubt, put them safely 
away somewhere. 

Mr. Bloss thought it was time for him to strike in. ‘Every 
one knows what a helpmeet Mrs. Thrasher is. She is known far 
and wide, almost as well as yourself, I should say, Bishop.’ 

‘ I daresay, I daresay,’ said the bishop, nodding and smiling. 

‘ Not a bad thing I should say, Bishop, to be at the head of a 
diocese rich enough to bring gifts of gilt ware on such an occasion. 
Perhaps some bishops would not object to change dioceses 
with you.’ 

‘ And there was a carpet. Best Brussels three-ply,’ interjected 
Mrs. Bloss. 

‘ I wouldn’t mind exchanging with you myself, all other things 
being equal,’ pursued the Reverend Josiah. 

‘ Ha! ’ said the bishop, with a smile as of a man whose soul 
soared above the allurements of gilt ware and three-ply Brussels. 
‘Let us not despise the day of small things, Brother Bloss,—the 
day of small things.’ 

‘Yes, yes, yes,’ said the Reverend Josiah, with a solemn nod to 
emphasise each affirmative. For it was not to be supposed that 
he nourished so small a passion as envy. 

‘ Despise it or not, it is the day of small things with us,’ said 
Mrs. Bloss. ‘ I don’t doubt but Dr. Thrasher has met with every 
kind of a congregation in a ministry that’s spread over fifty odd 
years. But I don’t think it can ever have been his lot to be set 
over such a niggardly set of parishioners as we’ve come among,— 
don’t you think so, Mr. Bloss ? ’ 

Mr. Bloss lifted his hand in warning to his Araminta. ‘ Let 
us not obtrude these little domestic trials.’ 

‘ They’re domestic, as you say, but I know if Mis’ Thrasher 
was here she would agree with me they weren’t to be called little. 
Would you call it little, Bishop, if you didn’t know whether you 
were going to get your salary or not, or whether you’d have a 
dinner fit to eat from day to day 1 ’ 

The bishop shook his head and looked grave. 

‘ Is this really so ? ’ he asked Mr. Bloss. 

‘ They have been backward: truth compels me to say that 
there has been backwardness. There seems a singular want of— 
hum—ha—spontaneity,’ said Mr. Bloss. 

‘ They don’t act up to their privileges,’ said Mrs. Bloss. ‘ Now 
there are a good many English here. You’d think they’d be glad 
to^have a countryman to minister to their spiritual 'wants. Not 
a^bit of it. It’s my belief Mr. Bloss has met with animosity 
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from that cause alone. And yet I know of two naturalised 
Germans and a Swede who are in similar positions and immensely 
popular.’ 

‘ H—m, h—m, h—m,’ said the bishop. 

Then he asked a question or two. Was it not a new place 1 
Had they not had a good deal of sickness 1 Had there not been a 
great drought 1 and so forth. To which Mr. Bloss replied in the 
affirmative. Then the bishop asked whether there was any rival 
Church at work, to which Mr. Bloss was compelled to reply in the 
negative. There was the coloured Baptist Church at the Quarters, 
of course ; hut that did not count. 

The bishop sat for a while in a brown study, and when he spoke 
it was to say a word in reference to the wish expressed by Mr. 
Bloss that he would meet the Harinonia people. 

If it could be done without formality or fuss, he said, he 
would be glad to do it. But let it be clearly understood there was 
to lie nothing like a reception, no hand-shaking. He would just 
say a few words to as many as might choose to come together. 

Without losing a moment, Mrs. Bloss put on her bonnet and 
went out to advertise the coming event irivd vQce, at the post- 
office and the hotel. If the bishop gave his address at all it must 
lie that same evening, he said; for ho did not wish to delay his 
journey a moment after the trains had recommenced running. So 
that the dwellers outside the town would have remained ignorant, 
had not Raine volunteered to ride round and carry Mrs. Bloss’s 
message. He galloped off on his errand in the highest spirits. It 
would give him a chance of seeing Mary Ellacombe. 

Boniface, foreseeing the likelihood of transient guests at supper, 
ordered an extra dozen of chickens to be got ready, and began to 
make his biggest freezer full of ice-cream. Bishops were not 
stranded every day on the platform of Harinonia Junction, and he 
sent a bowlful of the ice-cream—it was canned apricot—to the 
rectory as soon as it was set, with his compliments to Dr. Thrasher; 
and got the bishop’s thanks and compliments in return. 

When, an hour later, Sylvia herself appeared, like a beneficent 
whirlwind, and begged to be allowed to entertain the bishop at her 
own house, the bishop began to think that if there was friction in 
the parish, it was possible the fault might not wholly be on the 
parishioners’ side. 
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Mrs. Bloss had at first supposed that the gathering at sucii short 
notice would be no more than could be accommodated at the rectory. 
But it seemed as though all Harmonia had determined to be there, 
and some one proposed an adjournment to the Hall; but Mrs. Bloss 
whispered to her husband that if he used the Hall for a church 
meeting he would be expected to pay for it; and Mr. Bloss, after' 
a hasty colloquy with the bishop, proposed an adjournment to the 
church, where all would find seats. 

_ This was quickly done. The rectory lamps were carried in, 
lighted as they were, and placed on the pulpit and reading-desk. 
An arm-chair was brought for the bishop, and one for Mr. Bloss. 
Major Forepaw, beiug churchwarden, was expected to seat himself 
close to the bishop; but he preferred the gloomy corner behind 
the western door, where he could chew without giving offence to 
the squeamish Britishers of whom the community was so largely 
composed. He was sought for in his retirement by Mr. Bloss, who 
suggested that as churchwarden he ought to introduce the bishop 
to the people. 

‘Shucks!’ was the Major’s unsympathetic reply. ‘I ain’t 
acquainted with the old man. It’s you who ought to do it.’ 

Thus rebuffed, Mr. Bloss was obliged to perform the ceremony 
of introduction himself. To a good many people there the saying 
the few required words seemed a very simple thing. The Major, 
for one, felt that he could have done it had he chosen; Sylvia 
Luttrell, as she listened to Mr. Bloss clearing his throat for his 
speech, felt quite sure that she would have performed the introduc¬ 
tion remarkably well, without any such futile preliminaries. This 
was what Mr. Bloss did contrive to say, as soon as he had disen¬ 
tangled his legs from the legs of his chair. It must be remembered 
that he had not a single book in his possession from whi^h he might 
have got a ‘ crib ’ for this occasion. 
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‘ Ladies and gentlemen-’ then he stepped short, for it occurred 

to him that as he was in church perhaps he should have said 
‘ dearly beloved,’ or perhaps, ‘ brethren and sisters.’ But, wrong 
or right, the words were said, so with a hitch and a gasp, he 
repeated them and started fairly once more. 

‘Ladies and gentlemen!•—our venerable bishop has kindly 
consented—to give a—a—synopsis—of his experience—ah—in 
this vale of tears. When I mention that our venerable father 
celebrated his golden wedding only a short time ago, you will judge 
for yourselves that his experience must have been of the most varied 
description.’ 

Tremendous cheering, led by Raine, who with the rest of Young 
England had gathered in force in the back seats. 

The bishop’s gaunt face lit up with a genial smile as he heard 
the cheers. When there was silence he began thus, sitting in his 
chair:— 

‘ Brethren and sisters and friends all,—It has been suggested 
to me that the presentation of some few facts from the storehouse 
of a long and varied experience might be of use to this young 
community. I have therefore concluded to address you in an 
informal way this evening, and not, as I am sure you will bear pie 
witness, from any personal vainglory in the matter. But we who 
are nearing the end of our pilgrimage can look back and see a pitfall 
spread here and escaped from ; and there, maybe, a warning heeded; 
aud there again, a warning not heeded; a temptation succumbed 
to and mourned over, or worse, not mourned over. Here again, a 
sorrow which time proved to be a blessing; and there again, a 
Borrow which remains a sorrow, a burden which we must carry, 
whether wo will or no, till we lay down our earthly burden once for 
all Yes, we who sef out before you, and have nearly reached the 
end of the pilgrimage which you are beginning, can tell of all that.’ 

There was a murmur of assent, and then the bishop began again 
in a more colloquial tone. 

‘Well, my dear young friends,—I Bee some of you are quite 
youthful,—you look to me like a company of brides and bridegrooms, 
taking you as a lot. God bless you all, my dear young people. 
May your days be long in the land, and may your children, and 
your children’s children, rise up and call you blessed. 

‘ When I was a young man, as young as a good many whom I 
see here, I was sent ’way down in Georgia, to a little place called 
Loomis. It was a city, but it wasn’t so much of a city as it is 
now, they tell me. I reckon when you’d gone up Main Street and 
Church Street, you’d seen pretty much all there was to see. 
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‘ There was a parsonage, of course; but, being a bachelor, it 
was supposed best that I should board around among the members 
of the church. We—11, boarding around has its advantages and 
it has its disadvantages ; and I expect I learnt pretty much what 
there was of both before I got through. 

‘ Sometimes a young pastor is expected to keep to his chamber 
all the time except when he is called to meals. That was the 
case in one place I was at. W T hen I took a stroll around the 
place or went into the garden—I love to see a good garden with 
a plenty of garden sauce in it, and a rosebush or two in the 
corners—whenever I went there for a stroll or a little meditation, 
the good lady of the house would ask me how I could do with so 
little study. I couldn’t get her to see that if I studied all the 
time the quality of my sermons would suffer. She was a mighty 
good woman, and I doubt not she’s been in glory for many a year, 
but I’ve always thought she took pattern by the woman Solomon 
speaks of: you know that good lady was up by candle-light all 
the year round, and she kept her eye upon everybody, and I should 
say she was a mighty uncomfortable woman to board with. 

‘ Well, then I went to another place, and though it was winter 
time they didn’t seem to think I should want any fire. There 
was never a fire in the parlour, of course unless the young ladies 
had their beaux. For beaux, and for funerals, that fire would be 
lit, so I was given to understand : not for young bachelor ministers. 
If I’d wanted to be a beau, ’twould have made a difference, no 
doubt; but I didn’t. I tried carrying up a basket of chips to my 
room, but the chimney smoked so I had to give it up and freeze. 
Now, friends,’ said the bishop witli a waggish motion of his fore¬ 
finger, ‘ it has not been within my experience that a man’s sermons 
are any the better for being meditated under the influence of frost¬ 
bite. When his limbs are congealed, his learning and his love of 
his fellow-creatures, as well as his love of God, are likely to congeal 
too. That’s a fact. If any of you want to bring out the best that 
is in a man, begin by making that man comfortable. Now, I’d 
like the ladies to make a note of that! 

‘ We—11!—I boarded around here, and I boarded around there; 
and in some places I was nearly killed with kindness, and in some 
places I was kept under good discipline. And at last-it so happened 
that there was a dispute which grew to be quite a split, between 
the two most prominent members of my congregation. I had 
been pressed to board with each, and I didn’t want to quarrel 
with either; so I concluded to pitch my tent in th* parsonage, 
which had been left to the tenancy of rats and mice and what not. 
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I bought a bedstead second-hand—very second-hand as I recollect 
—and I got a farmer to fill me a tick with straw, and I got me a 
table and a lamp, and set up as a solitary. 

‘“Single-blessedness,” they call it. Well, I was single certainly, 
but I don’t know so much about the blessedness. I tried it for a 
year or so, and gave myself a fair chance of learning practically 
how Peter the Hermit and those other solitary old saints of olden 
time must have made out. I don’t want to give my experience 
for more than it is worth; but I tell you I came to the conclusion 
that those solitary saints must have been pretty lopsided sort of 
creatures. I thought I’d given it a fair trial, and now I’d try to 
get some one to keep house for me. I found—my wife, who like 
myself was poor in this world’s goods, and was teaching school for 
her living. For I had determined’—and here he lifted up his 
hand and pointed a finger, and Mr. Macgregor, who sat in the 
middle of the church, could have sworn that he was the man 
pointed at—‘ I had determined never to marry a woman who was 
richer than I was. Mark me!—where the purse is, there the 
power is. I did not propose ’—said the bishop, emphasising each 
word with a rap of the index finger on his left palm—‘ I did not 
propose to have it thrown in my teeth by any woman in after 
years that she had supported me, or that the power of her money 
hail lifted me up. 

‘ When I married I had eleven dollars, and she had seven, and 
with this we started in life at Okechobee. 

‘ Friends, how many of you have married wives that had seven 
dollars for their fortune'! Won’t anybody hold up their hand? 
No! Well, here’s a bit more of my experience. I shall never be 
happier than I was at that time. My wife has been the safest 
investment I ever made. Clergymen, you know, are not supposed 
to understand anything about making money. But she seemed to 
make the money for me, somehow. And if we had none, she knew 
to do without at least as well as I did. And she has been from 
the first a good and safe counsellor. That is something worth 
thinking about, too. How many of you will be able to say that 
of your wives after fifty years ? ’ 

(‘ I say, you know,’ whispered Huish to Kaine at this juncture, 

‘ three cheers for the missus. I’d lead off only my voice has given 
out.’ Baine bid him shut up, and went on listening.) 

‘ Yes,’ said the bishop, and once more a smile illuminated his 
rugged, homely countenance, ‘ we started poor, and we were poor 
for a good many years. I could tell you of a time when the hearts 
of the brethren had grown cold, and my stipend was behindhand, 
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and we were sustained for thirteen weeks by grace, dried apples, 
and corn bread, with what buttermilk people chose to donate us, 
and just what meat could be bought for five dollars. . That was 
an experience which had its uses, I doubt not, but I cannot say 
I’ve hankered after a repetition of it. Just once was enough and 
great plenty. And I reckon you, ministers and laymen, would 
say the same.’ 

There was a little ripple of laughter in the back scats, and- 
Raine declared afterwards that the bishop had winked. 

The bishop resumed in tones of greater gravity. ‘When I 
look back, I sometimes think that a special blessing must have 
rested on our marriage fifty years ago. We have never wanted 
any good thing; by which I mean anything that was good for us. 
We have raised and educated a large family of children, who are 
all doing well; and I say to you all, go and do likewise. But,’ he 
continued, holding up a warning finger, ‘ under the same conditions, 
remember! 

‘ We practised self-denial. So must you. There was uo self- 
indulgence, no smoking, no dram-drinking,—not even for the good 
of our stomachs. Timothy could afford it, or else Paul would not 
have advised him to drink even a little wine. I could not afford 
wine or strong drink of any sort, even in moderation. I don’t 
take extreme views, but who’s to say I am not the better now for 
that abstemiousness 1 

‘ And my wife, she had to do without women’s gewgaws. So 
must you, young wives. She was diligent in her household, and 
a keeper at home. So mast you be. She did her own work and 
—I remember as if ’twero yesterday how pleased she was when I 
had managed to save money to buy her a sewing machine. We 
were among poor people then, and my salary, sucli as it was, came 
in driblets. But I knew they did the best they could, and so we 
managed;—we wore determined never to get into debt, and we 
never did. 

‘Now the only way for young married people to do this is to 
deny themselves. It’s no use saying, I must have this, I am bound 
to have that. No such thing. All you arc bound to do is to keep 
out of debt. God’s blessing never rested on debt, and it never will. 

‘And another thing we had—and that was common-sense. My 
wife has a great gift that way. Now, my friends, some of you 
may think I’ve got along in life because of God’s grace—some 
special grace attending me more than some other man. It is not 
so. There’s a deal of God’s grace lying around, butMt remains 
inert because of not being applied properly. 

VOL. II M 
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‘ Will, my friends, I don’t want to weary you.’ (Cries of ‘ Go 
on.’) ‘ I’m obliged to you for listening to me so far; I don’t feel 

like saying much more. I trust that your experience of life may 
turn out as satisfactory as mine has been as a whole. I have been 
young, and now I am old, and though I might have done better, 
as I see on looking back—hindsight is so much easier than fore¬ 
sight—still, still I am content. I do not think I would have 
chosen my life to be very different from what it has been. May 
you all look back, friends, with as much content when your course 
is nearly run.’ 

There was tremendous cheering, for it was supposed that this 
was the close of the address. But the bishop raised his hand and 
appeared to wait for silence. 

‘ There’s just one thing more I’d like to say,’ he resumed. ‘ I 
don’t know whether this is a chilly country. Not to call chilly, eh 1’ 

‘ Certainly not,’ answered Mr. Macgregor in resonant tones, for 
.he thought he had caught the bishop’s eye. 

‘ Not chilly, eh 1 Glad to hear that. That’s dollars in your 
pockets, all the time. Now there you all have the pull of me ; for 
when I was a young man my lot was cast in a very chilly country. 
Parts of Georgia are as chilly as they well can be. 

‘ However, I was going to say to you, young housekeepers, when 
the day has been rainy, no matter if it’s in the middle of summer, 
always have a bit of fire in the evening. It dries up the air and 
keeps the moisture from cliuging to the walls, and ’—the bishop’s 
eyo twinkled—* it gives heart to the good man of the house when 
he comes in to rest from his labours.’ 

The rector rose and declared that the thanks of the meeting 
were due to the bishop for his most interesting and fatherly 
address, which resolution was carried with applause, while the 
irrepressible Huish jumped on a seat and demanded three cheers 
for Mrs. Thrasher. 

As Mary Ellacombe was going out behind her mother, she felt 
her arm pulled, and looking round saw Raine at her elbow. 

‘Wait one minute,’ he whispered, drawing her within the space 
between a row of vacated chairs. ‘ Mary, darling, did you listen 
to what the bishop said 1 ’ 

She nodded. ‘Bet me go on. Mother will miss me,’ she 
whispered. 

‘ He had eleven dollars and she had seven, and they married 
and were happy. Why, Mary, we should never be as poor as that!’ 

‘ Mother said—Oh, you don’t know what she said ! Please, 
please let me go,’ said Mary, blushing and trembling. 
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‘ Look here, Mary, I’m going to have you if I wait two hundred 
years.’ He pressed her hand and she was presently lost in the 
crowd. 

Mrs. Bloss thought that very few women would have had as 
much smartness as she had shown in mentioning to the bishop the 
shortcomings of her husband’s congregation. She believed that 
the bishop’s recital of his early struggles was intended as a hint to 
those members of the flock whose contributions lagged behind. 
Mr. Bloss was not quite so sure; the judicial tone of the bishop’s 
questions as to the circumstances of the people, and the silence he 
had kept afterwards, were an argument to Mr. Bloss that the 
bishop had peradventure taken the wrong side. But on a day 
when Mrs. Bloss had announced that she was expecting a dumb 
chill, he knew better than to contradict, much less argue with her. 

Sylvia was up with the dawn, and by the time Miss Priest was 
out of her room she had a quantity of notes written, which she was, 
sending off by the negro errand boy. She told Miss Priest that 
she had come to- the conclusion during the night that the bishop 
would be rather an incubus if she had to entertain him for a whole 
day, so she had written invitations to as many as she could accom¬ 
modate at dinner, and would have an impromptu garden-party for 
the rest. Miss Priest suggested that if she boarded the bishop, she 
ought t6 make Mr. Bloss come and entertain him. What else was 
the rector good for, if he could not sit on the porch and talk t 
Sylvia, with some hesitation, confessed that she had not thought of 
inviting Mr. Bloss. She thought perhaps Mrs. Bloss might take it 
ill if she invited her husband to dinner on a day which had been 
announced beforehand as a dumb chill day, and proposed instead to 
send a ready-cookcd dinner to the rectory. Miss Priest guessed 
that the worse the day for Mrs. Bloss, the more glad the rector 
would be to get away. But Sylvia rebuked her friend for her evil 
insinuations, and in the next breath confessed that she was not 
very anxious to have the rector on her own account. 

‘ He does not mean any harm, poor man, but he seems to me 
to be always saying something which might be left unsaid,’ Sylvia 
remarked. ‘ I suppose all that nursing and sitting up has made 
me a little nervous, but I confess that I look forward with dismay 
rather than amusement to a few hours of his mal-iXpropos sayings. 
So if you don’t mind-’ 

‘As if I should break my heart if I never saw him again!’ 
cried Miss Priest. 

Nearly all Harmonia came to meet the bishop. The big people 
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came to dinner, and the little people came to the garden-party. 
Mrs. Lovett forsook her sofa, and made a supreme effort for once 
in her life; Mrs. Maegregor left her dairy work, and appeared in 
all the glory of her Forty-second tartan and her coral bracelets 
and negligee. Mrs. Tregellas came with her husband, and Raine 
came in hopes of meeting Mary. Miss Priest carried out a basket 
of apples on the porch to help to while away the time before 
dinner. Mrs. Maegregor, whose private grudge against Mr. Bloss 
had never abated since his accusation of her husband, thought 
that this was an opportunity such as might not occur again to 
make the bishop sensible of the unsuitability of Mr. Bloss for his 
position. She gave a hint to her husband that he might, if he 
pleased, say a word, but Mr. Maegregor scouted the idea. He had 
received the rector’s apology and had dismissed the matter from 
his mind. He went so far as to desire her on no account to give 
a hint of the matter. But Mrs. Maegregor was in no mood to 
accede to his desire. She knew that unless they could sell their 
farm profitably, they would have to stay where they were, and a 
profitable buyer had not appeared yet. And if they were to stay 
for another year or two, how much better would it be for them¬ 
selves and for the rest of the parishioners to have a young bachelor 
minister who could board around as the bishop had described in 
his address. 

She felt in no way uneasy at the idea that she was going to 
work against Mr. Bloss in an underhand way. Mr. Bloss himself 
could on occasion be underhand in his methods, and if she used 
his own weapons against him it was but fair. She lost no time 
after dinner in placing her views before the bishop. 

He had remained sitting in the porch for a time with the 
other gentlemen, but after a while—that is to say when the post¬ 
prandial cigar was smoked—he bethought himself that as he had 
been so far ‘ all things to all men,’ so now it was time to be all 
things to all women. So, seeing a couple of ladies approaching the 
porch, he walked forth to meet them. Mrs. Lovett, who stuck 
close to Mrs. Maegregor, envied her coolness and readiness in 
placing the state of affairs before the bishop. 

She had been intent on impressing on Mrs. Maegregor that an 
American bishop, even an Episcopal one, was not so very much of 
a bishop. She herself had had the happiness of sheltering the 
Bishop of Woolloomooloo during a storm, and his lordship had 
been most affable. She had reminded Mrs. Maegregor that 
American bishops were never addressed as ‘my lord,’ and Mrs. 
Maegregor had informed her scornfully that there was small need 
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of telling a Scotch Presbyterian such a thing as that. Mrs. 
Macgregor had endeavoured to get the bishop all to herself, 
because she was afraid Mrs. Lovett would be so desirous of 
attracting his attention to herself that she would break in and 
destroy the weight of her presentment. But Mrs. Lovett, though 
she stuck like a burr to Mrs. Macgregor, did not venture to 
interrupt. She saw that the bishop was surprised and atten¬ 
tive, and she promised herself an airing of her own grievance 
presently. 

‘I’ll speak of nothing that does not immediately concern me,’ 
said Mrs. Macgregor, when she had told her story in as succinct 
a manner as was to be expected. * But ye can understand well, 
Dr. Thrasher, that it is not for our spiritual edification that we 
should have such a person for our rector; a man that’s always at 
loggerheads with one or other of his parishioners.’ 

‘There was his own churchwarden threatened to knock him 
down if he didn’t apologise,’ said Mrs. Lovett. 

‘Tut, tut, tut,’ said the bishop. ‘There was something—I 
remember seeing something—was it in a newspaper 1 or, yes,—I 
heard from Mr. Bloss himself, but I thought, whatever it was, it 
was amicably settled.’ 

‘ It was smoothed over, after a fashion; but there has never 
been any good feeling since. We did intend at one time to give 
up attending church, but we thought better of it.’ 

‘ I am glad you thought better of it,’ said the bishop. ‘ It is 
not good to cease assembling yourselves together. I am no great 
stickler for forms, but still-’ 

‘ Of course it is better to go to church if one can. We quite 
feel that. But really, even if he made himself pleasant, which he 
does not, he is so illeeterate, that he would do very little good,’ 
said Mrs. Macgregor. 

‘ Illiterate 1’ said the bishop. 

‘I call him extremely illeeterate, compared with any Scotch 
meenister I’ve ever known.’ 

‘ Perhaps the Scotch ministers you knew wore remarkable for 
their attainments,’ said the bishop, with a suspicion of a smile at 
one corner of his month. 

‘ I never heard them considered extraordinary learned. They 
just seemed suited to the congregation.’ 

‘Well, you know this is a new place. What can you expect 
in an obscure little city? You don’t look for a brilliant preacher 
in a placo that isn’t three years old, do you V 

‘ I’m not expecting brilliancy,’ said Mrs. Macgregor in her most 
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stolid manner. ‘ I don’t look beyond plain common-sense, and a 
discourse logically presented.’ 

The bishop laughed and said that common-sense was the most 
uncommon thing in this world. Then, feeling that he had heard 
enough of Mr. Bloss’s shortcomings, he tried to turn the conversa¬ 
tion. But Mrs. Lovett was too sharp for him. 

‘ ’Tis not only the common-sense that’s lacking; he is so ill- 
natured. He wouldn’t christen Mrs. Tregellas’s baby, and he has 
said such dreadful things of me and my husband !’ 

‘ Tut, tut, tut,’ said the bishop. 

‘ It is a fact. He goes about and complains because I don’t 
send him things, poultry and butter and that. And he knows, as 
every one does, that my health is so bad I can’t do much in that 
way. I should drop down and die if I had to milk nine cows like 
Mrs. Macgregor; and as for Tom—that’s my husband—I assuro 
you he gives what he can afford, and owing to the drought he 
didn’t get back enough wheat to pay the expense of sowing—that’s 
farming in Harmonia!—And yet Mr. Bloss had the cruelty to say 
publicly that I and my husband did so little for him that we ought 
to be put out of the Church.’ And up went Mrs. Lovett’s hand¬ 
kerchief to her eyes. 

‘Tut, tut, tut,’ said the bishop. ‘A very improper speech. 
Very improper. That is, if he did make it,’ he added. 

1 ‘ Oh, no doubt of that. Plenty heard him say it. I could tell 
you of two who did, if you require corroboration to my word.’ 

The bishop looked round for a way of escape from the two 
ladies. 1 Tut, tut, tut. You should get rid of him. Why don’t 
you get rid of him V 

‘ That is preeeesely what we wish to do,’ said Mrs. Macgregor. 

‘But you know, if you expect an angel you won’t get one. 
There is always something—always something.’ 

‘Dr. Thrasher,’ said Mrs. Macgregor, ‘we don’t expect an 
angel, nor an archangel. But do ye mean to tell me that in all 
your diocese there isn’t a man to be found with more sense, or 
more scholarship, than Mr. Bloss 1 Because if so, I’m truly sorry 
for your Episcopal Church.’ 

With this parting thrust Mrs. Macgregor retired and left the 
field to Mrs. Lovett. The bishop gave a sigh of relief at the 
disappearance of his chief tormentor. He had so wished to have 
a real holiday when he went to the Alum Springy! He had left 
that cool abode in an evil hour, to address a meeting on a subject 
in which ue was interested, and lo! here he was in the midst of 
a set of parishioners at loggerheads with their parson ! 
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‘Is that lady a member of the Episcopal Church?’ he inquired 
of Mrs. Lovett. Mrs. Lovett replied that she was a Scotch Presby¬ 
terian. The bishop thought privately that that fact minimised to a 
great extent the value of her testimony. But Mrs. Lovett assured 
him that Mrs, Maegregor’s grievance was a genuine one notwith¬ 
standing. 

‘I don’t say that Mr. Macgrcgor has never been seen tight, 
because people have seen him—very tight. But on this occasion 
I really do think he was sober—pretty sober, at any rate.’ 

‘Not the other side of half tight, eh ?’ said the bishop pleasantly. 
And then, Mrs. Lovett pursued, who was Mr. Bloss, that he 
should rule his parish with such a rod of iron ? He never refused a 
nip of whiskey or apple brandy, and she had seen him with her own 
eyes buy a pint tickler of old Bourbon in a grocery at Jonesville. 
And very particular about the brand too. No mean whiskey for 
him, if you please. 

‘ Tut, tut,’ said the bishop. ‘ Very extravagant, very cxtrava ; 
gant. He should buy it by the barrel. You should tell him so.’ 

‘Me tell him !’ said Mrs. Lovett, who thought the bishop must 
have taken leave of his senses. ‘ Why, bishop, do you know how 
much a barrel of whiskey costs ? ’ 

The bishop declared he had not the least idea; but that reason¬ 
ing by analogy he was quite sure buying a barrel of whiskey came 
cheaper in the end than buying a tickler at a time. 

‘ Oh, if you mean to take Mr. Bloss’s part, I’m sure I can have 
nothing more to say,’ said Mrs. Lovett, retiring with dignity. 
She told every one she met that afternoon that she felt sure 
Bishop Thrasher must be a little cracked ; a good old man, no 
doubt, but a little cracked. 

The bishop smiled a gentle smile as he saw Mrs. Lovett move off. 
He walked a little farther in the garden and presently came upon 
a sheltered beneh, on which he seated himself and fell into a doze. 

When he opened his eyes they rested on a very good-looking 
young gentleman, Huish to wit, who was reclining on the other 
end of the bench. Huish hoped he was not disturbing the bishop, 
and the bishop hoped he was not disturbing Huish, and then 
Huish informed him that he had been ill and had not got his 
strength back yet. He was inclined to be communicative, and the 
bishop found himself on the way to possess as much information 
about Harmonia as he could desire. 

‘ ’Pon my word,’ said Huish, when he had told all Harmonia’s 
misfortunes, and the bishop had expressed his sorroV at the ill- 
luck of the infant community,—‘ ’pon my word, I think sometimes 
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I’ll throw it all up and go in for storekeeping. The only people 
who haven’t dropped money aTe the storekeepers, and—of course 
—the parson. He’s all right, you bet he is. Bound to come out 
right side up whatever happens.’ 

‘ I should suppose that the minister would be apt to suffer if 
his flock suffered,’ said the bishop. ‘In my experience it has 
always been so.’ 

‘Well, you can’t get blood out of a stone; and I suppose if 
people have not got it to give they can’t give it, no matter how 
much Bloss may fret and fume. But Bloss is a 'cute customer— 
very—makes a great outcry about what he doesn’t get and is very 
mum about what he does get; and has as fine a nose as any lady’s 
lapdog to smell out a good dinner. People say he bleeds Miss 
Luttrell like—like anything. Never came near me while I was 
ill. Not that 1 wanted to see him. Oh no !’ 

‘It is a pity,’ said the bishop, ‘when members of a church are 
not on good terms with their pastor.’ 

‘An uncommon pity, 1 <juitc agree with you, my lord. But if 
Bloss will be so slanderous, what is to be done 1 In my own case, 
I don’t bear the least malice. He apologised after a fashion, and 
one must let bygones be bygones. Only, when a man lias behaved 
like that, one naturally gives him a wide berth.’ 

The bishop said gravely that he was sorry there should have 
been any dispute. Huish laughed and said it was not worth 
talking about, and immediately told the bishop all about it from 
beginning to end. 

‘ In a parish like this,’ said the bishop when Huish had finished, 
‘ an arbitrator would be kept busy all the time.’ 

Huish laughed and said they ought to elect one at the next 
vestry meeting. He thought Bloss was a great fool for not using 
his opportunities better. He would act so differently were he in 
Bloss’s place. ‘ Put me here and you’d see how popular I’d be. 
I don’t believe I should have to go about whining at an empty 
larder as Bloss is constantly doing. And you bet I’d have all the 
young ladies in love with mo inside of three months. And my 
voice is a very fair tenor, not extensive, but good as far as it 
goes; aud I can roll out a sermon as w r eil as any man alive. It 
makes me sick to hear Bloss. Such a poor delivery,—don’t you 
know.’ 

‘ I have not heard him,’ said the bishop. 

‘Well, my lord, if you are a friend of his you should advise 
him to taktVa few lessons in elocution.’ 

‘ Sir,’ said the bishop, ‘ I perceive that you address me by a 
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title to which I have no claim. American bishops, sir, do not 
lord it over God’s heritage.’ 

‘ Of course not,’ cried Huish. ‘ I am sure no one would dream 
of saying you did. The fact is, my 1-’ 

‘ Sir, my name is Thrasher; the Reverend Dr. Thrasher, sir.’ 

‘ Dr. Thrasher, I beg ten thousand pardons,’ said Huish. ‘ Fact 
is, I am so used to say “ my lord ” to my uncle the bishop—the 
Bishop of Doldrum—of course you’ve heard of him—that it seems 
to come naturally.’ 

The bishop waved his hand, a motion which Huish took for 
absolution; but before he could think of a fresh topic of conversa¬ 
tion the bishop rose and began walking towards the house. 

‘By Jove!’ said Huish, who had risen and was following the 
bishop, ‘ there comes Bloss, as fat as usual. If you’ll excuse me, 
Dr. Thrasher, I’ll take another turn. I never shake hands with 
Bloss if I can help it. Not from malice, don’t you know, but 
because under the circumstances one naturally gives the fellow a 
wide berth.’ 

The bishop bowed slightly; Huish took off his hat with a 
flourish, and turned back. No one could have supposed from 
Sylvia’s smiling countenance what irritation she felt at that moment 
against the Reverend Josiah Bloss. His appearance after her 
having sent, at some inconvenience, a dinner to the rectory all 
ready cooked to save Mrs. Bloss trouble, seemed to her the greatest 
instance of impertinence she had ever met with. Mr. Bloss was 
quite ready with an explanation. Mrs. Bloss, he said, feeling 
herself unexpectedly better, had desired him to go and do his part 
in entertaining the bishop. 

Sylvia thanked him coldly. She had not found it at all difficult 
to entertain Dr. Thrasher. 

But Mr. Bloss was not capable of taking the hint. ‘ Mrs. 
Bloss expected the bishop would find it a bit dull, and of course we 
know that in a house presided over by ladies only——’ 

‘ Mr. Tregellas and the doctor have been excellent company for 
the bishop, so far,’ said Sylvia, 

‘ Ah yes, I see you have quite a gathering, and anything of the 
kind would have been quite beyond us. Of course the people 
would be delighted to meet the bishop, but I thought anyhow I 
should like to have a little quiet talk with Dr. Thrasher myself, 
as this is an opportunity that may not occur again.’ 

Sylvia wondered why he could not have said so at first. 

It was quite true that Mrs. Bloss had urged her husband to go 
to Miss Luttrell’s uninvited. From her usual post of observation, 
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the rocking-chair, she had seen most of her friends’ buggies passing 
up the street just as they used to do when Miss Luttrell was 
having her Thursday parties. Besides this, the negro boy who 
brought the dinner was in a great hurry to have the basket back, 
saying that Miss Priest had dared him to loiter, because Miss 
Sylvia was expecting company. On hearing this Mrs. Bloss had 
examined him with severity to know whether he had not had a 
note given him for Mr. Bloss, but the boy had declared with many 
solemn asseverations that he had delivered all the notes ‘ soon in 
de mom,’ and that there had not been one for the rectory. 

Mrs. Bloss protested to her husband that it was the strangest 
thing she had ever heard of. There must surely be some mistake. 
Any parishioner entertaining the bishop would think of inviting 
the rector before any one in the parish. 

Mr. Bloss confessed that it was a strange inadvertence; yet he 
hardly thought she could have intended to invite him to dinner 
since she had taken the trouble to send a dinner down. Neverthe¬ 
less after the dinner had been eaten he allowed himself to be 
persuaded. What was jelly and roast chicken, sdid Mrs. Bloss, 
but an invalid’s dinner 1 If Miss Luttrell had intended it for him 
as well as herself, surely she would have sent something more 
substantial. How did Mr. Bloss know that the bishop might not 
bo gone by to-morrow t And what would he think of a clergyman 
who allowed him to leave the neighbourhood without a respectful 
farewell ? And what would the people think, when they were all 
gathered together to meet the bishop, and their pastor was absent 1 
Mr. Bloss suggested that they would think he hadn’t teen invited, 
or that she was ill. But Mrs. Bloss declared that if he really had 
not been invited, it was his duty not to put up with such an insult. 
And as for the supposition that she was ill, she would not keep 
Mm at home on such a pretext, no, not if she were dying. Above 
all things it was necessary for him that all men should see him on 
friendly terms with his bishop: whether he stayed at Harmonia or 
whether he left Harmonia. 

So Mr. Bloss brushed himself up, and took his best hat, and 
wont to Miss Luttrell’s, to that lady’s surprise and annoyance. 

When Mrs. Bloss heard a few days later that Miss Luttrell 
was going to take a party to the Alum Springs, she felt quite 
certain that she would be one of the invited, and began looking 
over her wardrobe ; but when day after day passed and there was 
no sign of Miss Luttrell at the rectory, or even at church, she felt 
uneasy. She tinned the matter over and over in her mind and 
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tried to hope that she might be invited later. She took the trouble 
to go and spend an afternoon with Mrs. Macfarlane, to find out 
what there was to be found out; but she came homo more troubled 
in mind than when she set out. Mrs. Macfarlane had not asked 
her to take off her hat; and she did not give her so much as a 
basket of pickling cucumbers to take home. And she had said 
Miss Luttrcll had asked her to go, but that she had declined. 
Though Mrs. Macfarlane was uncommunicative, Mrs. Bloss did 
succeed in learning that Mrs. Tregellas had been asked to go too, 
but had declined , and that she had sent a poor English family to 
the Springs, paying half their expenses, while Miss Luttrell paid 
the other half. Mrs. Maegregor was going, but on her own ‘ hook,’ 
as she took care to let every one know. 

But when, one sunny morning, Mrs. Bloss, from her coign of 
vantage on the porch, saw Miss Luttrell driving a covered cabriolet 
with Mr. Denning and Mrs. Lovett in the back seat, and a spring 
waggon following it, containing luggage, Miss Priest, the driver, 
and some unknown white people, she felt sure that this was the 
setting out of the convalescent party to the Springs, and she 
retired to her own room and wept. 

She was certain now that there must have been some mischief¬ 
making, and that it had been begun about the time of the bishop’s 
coining. She cross-examined Mr. Bloss to find out what Miss 
Luttrell’s precise demeanour had been on that afternoon when he 
had gone uninvited. It was in vain that Mr. Bloss declared that 
she had looked just as usual. Mrs. Bloss said men were always 
stupid about observing people’s looks, and Mr. Bloss was stupider 
than most men; had she been there she would have seen with half 
an eye if anything had been wrong. 

Mr. Bloss could not gainsay such a statement. When a woman 
declares she can see with half an eye, what is the good of her 
husband saying she wants a whole pair to see with ? He suggested 
patience and wariness, and hinted that it was after all possible 
she might be invited later on. He knew the Springs would be 
kept open till October, because the Major had said so. 

But when October was more than half gone, and a light frost 
had touched the forest leaves, and yet no invitation came, Mrs. 
Bloss declared that Miss Luttrell’s neglect of her would fret her 
to death.' 

1 Why don’t you write and offer to join her party V said Mr. 
Bloss at last. He was almost fretted to death himself with his 
wife’s continual complaints and regrets. 

Mrs. Bloss had thought of this, but had not had courage to do 
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it. What was she to do, she asked, if her money ran short and 
Miss Luttrcll did not offer to pay her hoard bill 1 Mr. Bloss re¬ 
minded her that there was a special Providence for her as well as 
for every other minister’s wife. 

‘ We know how the apostles went forth,’ he suggested. Mrs. 
Bloss replied that that might have been all very well in those 
countries, hut she never heard of the apostles carrying their wives 
along when they started out on a preaching tour. And she had 
never heard of any minister’s wife that wanted to visit around 
unless she could do it like a lady. 

‘Well, anyhow,’ said Mr. Bloss, ‘if you wrote, you’d get an 
answer one way or the other, and then we should see how the 
land lay.’ 

But in the end it was Mr. Bloss who wrote the letter for Mrs. 
Bloss. It would he so much easier, she said, for him to speak of 
her state of health than for her to do so; besides, he was accus¬ 
tomed to write letters and she was not. So Mr. Bloss sat down 
—not very unwillingly—and wrote a letter partly his own, and 
partly dictated by his wife. It was, they both thought, a moving 
letter, and as Mrs. Bloss remarked when Mr. Bloss went out to 
post it, if she had got the dumb chills she was bound to work them 
for all they were worth. 

‘That woman wants to come !’ was Sylvia’s exclamation when 
she read the letter. ‘Miss Priest, dear, what am I to do?’ 

Miss Priest picked up the letter, which Sylvia in her dismay 
had let fall. She read it, and then, handing it to Sylvia, sat down 
and laughed till she cried. 

‘We wero getting along so comfortably!’ said Sylvia with a 
sigh. 

‘Why, Sylvy, you don’t mean to say you’d have her here?’ 
said Miss Priest. 

‘ I don’t want to have her; but that is not the question.’ 

‘ Then what is the question, I’d like to know V 

‘ What ought I to do ? I have money, and she has none. That 
is the ease, plainly stated.’ 

‘ Yes, and that woman is smart enough to know your weak side 
too,’ said Miss Priest. ‘ You are a perfect goose, Sylvy, and that’s 
all about it. If I were you I’d write back and say the house was 
full.’ 

'Do you think she would feel it unkind if I sent her some 
money to go anywhere else ?’ said Sylvia, taking no notice of Miss 
Priest’s suggestion. 

‘ Unkind! I presume money is the principal thing they’re 
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after, both of ’em. In your place I wouldn’t send ’em a red 
cent.’ 

‘ If they were here I might be able to persuade her to leave off 
poisoning herself with arsenic and quinine,’ said Sylvia. ‘It is 
that that is causing these dumb chills, of course.’ 

‘ It don’t matter much anyhow ; because if she wasn’t swallow¬ 
ing that she’d be swallowing something else.’ 

But Miss Priest managed to make Sylvia see that for other 
people’s sake besides her own, it would not do to sacrifice herself 
and let Mrs. Bloss join the party. More especially as, if Mrs. 
Bloss was asked to come, Mr. Bloss might considerhimsclf tacitly 
included in the invitation. Miss Priest quite believed he was 
equal to that or to any other piece of impertinence. 

‘You know she can’t abide Mrs. Lovett, and Mrs. Lovett can’t 
abide her. And as for dear old Mr. Denning, I believe the bare 
sight of Mr. Bloss would be enough to give him a backset that he’d 
never get over,’ 

i Miss Priest’s counsel prevailed ; and Sylvia salved her conscience 
by enclosing a cheque for twenty-five dollars to Mr. Bloss, with 
regrets that circumstances did not allow her to ask Mrs, Bloss to 
join her party. 

‘ There’s something underhand been going on,’ said Mrs. Bloss, 
when she had read the letter and examined the cheque. ‘ You’ll 
never make me believe that there isn’t; and I say that Miss Priest 
is at the bottom of it.’ 

Mr. Bloss, taking up the cheque, remarked that she was welcome 
to be at the bottom of a good deal more if the result was a twenty- 
five dollar cheque each time. 

‘ It’s just as well as it happens,’ said Mrs. Bloss after due con¬ 
sideration. ‘ Twenty-five dollars will be plenty to take you and 
me and Willie to pa’s and back, and if you do miss a service I 
don’t see as anybody will- be hurt. Or you could ask Mr. Trelease 
to take the service. There’ll be no boarding expenses at pa’s, and 
I can do with the dresses I have. If I’d gone to the Springs I’d 
have wanted a new dress or two.’ 



CHAPTER XLII 

IS HE A TRAMP? 

When the summer began Raine’s perseverance had already so far 
won upon his father that he had the promise of enough money 
within six months to make the first payment for a quarter section. 
There were two at about an equal distance from the town, and 
nearly matched in advantages—or disadvantages—the croakers 
would have said; and as Raine felt a difficulty in deciding between 
the two, what was more natural than that he should seek Mr. 
Ellacombe’s advice 1 Nor was the old man an unwilling adviser. 
But Mrs. Ellacombe was quite certain Mr. Raine would never do 
any good on a farm. lie would set up in high style, buy all the 
latest improved machinery, and spend all his money and be sold 
up in six mouths. 

‘ You can’t make a farmer out of a gentleman, any more than 
you can make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear,’ she said, when her 
husband declared his belief that young Raine would prove himself 
an exception to the rule. 

Sometimes the talking and advising would go on so long that 
tea-time would find them with papers and pencils and farm books 
spread out on the table. What could be done but ask the young 
man to tea ? Once when Cleopatra was ‘ getting ’ligion ’ at a pro¬ 
tracted meeting and Mrs. Ellacombe carried away the tea-things 
herself, what did Raine do but seize Mary’s hand and kiss it 
repeatedly before Mrs. Ellacombe could get back from the kitchen. 
He shook hands and said good-bye immediately after, leaving Mary 
in a tremor of delightful bewilderment. He had taken her left 
hand, and all the kisses—every one of them—were impressed on 
the fourth finger. Could anything have been more tenderly 
suggestive, or more respectful ? 

Raine managed so to impress upon his father that in buying a 
tract on which a discouraged settler had begun to build a house he 
was making’a wonderful bargain, that Lord Raine allowed himself 
to be prevailed on to send the money at once to make the first 
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payment and enable the discouraged settler to turn his face to the 
old country. He had begun to build without counting the cost, 
and Raine found himself the possessor of a house, roofed in to be 
sure, but unplastered and lacking doors and windows. Raine 
plastered a couple of rooms himself, and asked Mrs. Ellacombe 
boldly for some old Illustrated London News to paper them with. 
She could not refuse such a small thing, and then he grew bolder, 
and asked her to show him how to make the paste to put them on. 
He was very proud of his two rooms, and prouder still of the acre 
of land, which he ploughed and sowed in maize himself. 

Then came the drought. Raiuc’s coni crop, which had been 
planted late, turned yellow and gradually dried up. Poor Raine 
found himself looking up at the sky and wishing, as so many others 
did, that the burning brightness could be overcast. Mrs. Ellacombe 
thought that now surely he would leave Harmonia in disgust. He 
was disgusted, but he was too much in love to be discouraged, and 
he stayed. 

Then the sickness came; and lfuish, who had shown much 
bravado when the doctor warned him to take care of his health, 
was one of the first to be attacked; and as his courage had been 
mere animal courage, he became the prey to the most abject terror 
as the disease took hold of him. Not a man or woman in the 
settlement was such a trouble to nurse and doctor as was Huish 
till the fever deprived him of his senses. 

Raine came naturally in bis trouble to the Ellacombes. They 
were never more in their element than when helping the sick and 
needy, and they took their turn with Raine night and day as if it 
were a matter of course. The negroes, frightened at the sick man’s 
ravings, and disgusted at the peremptory stop put by Mrs. Ella¬ 
combe to their pilfering, went off without the ceremony of giving 
notice, and the food for the bachelor household was prepared by 
Mary; for Cleopatra, though she did not actually go away, was so 
much demoralised by her nightly attendance at the protracted 
meetings, that she was almost useless. 

Mary heard from her father how wonderfully well Mr. Raine 
was behaving; even Mrs. Ellacombe had nothing but praise for his 
cheerfulness, steadfastness, and readiness in every emergency. She 
was forced to confess that such conduct was highly creditable to a 
gentleman who would not have so much as brushed his own coat 
at home. And it was still more to his credit that when his father, 
hearing of the epidemic, sent him money to go home, he refused to go. 

‘ It is all very well, but my father would not expect me “ to rat,” 
you know,’ was all the explanation he had given. 
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Bitt Mary thought there was another reason, and blushed as she 
thought of it day after day. 

At last a thunderstorm came and cooled the burning air and 
broke up the drought. And when a week had passed without a 
fresh case, Dr. Bonteeoe said that the epidemic might be considered 
at an end. 

It was taken as a matter of course by the Ellacombes that 
Huish should be asked to stay at their house as soon as the doctor 
would allow him to be moved. There was no word said of Mr. 
Baine coming, but it would be natural that he should pay a visit to 
his friend sometimes ; Mary hardly dared acknowledge to herself 
how much she looked forward to such chance visits. 

Early one morning Mary was churning and singing as she 
churned, when a shadow stood between her aud the sun, and 
Cleopatra put her head in at the window aud said, ‘ Bars an ole 
man want spik to you.’ 

Mary jumped up in a fright and asked in a whisper what sort 
of an old man it was. 

Cloopatra could not tell; he was ‘ right old,’ but he did not 
look like a tramp. He said he had lost his way. 

Mary went to the door of the cookhouse, ami there stood an old 
man in a suit of rusty black, who did not look like a tramp, to be 
sure, except that he was very dusty. He lifted his hat and spoke 
with an English accent, and Mary for one instant set him down as 
a retired waiter who had come out to Harmonia to invest his 
savings. The old waiter at the Green Dragon at Moretonhampstead 
looked just as rusty, though not quite so dusty, as this old man. 
But when Mary gave a second glance, she saw that the handkerchief 
which the old man drew out to wipe his forehead was white and 
fine, and that the skin of his hand was delicate, more delicate than 
her own ; and she did not feel so sure that he was a retired waiter. 

The old man explained that he had come out for an early stroll, 
and had missed the turning ho had been told to take, so that he 
feared he must be going away from Harmonia instead of towards it. 
As soon as he began to speak Mary felt sure he was a gentleman; 
his voiee came gently and softly, aud not in jerks; Mrs. Tregellas 
spoke like that. Yet Mary still felt a little afraid, for she had 
heard many stories- of tramps who had been gentlemen once upon 
a time, and had fallen from their high estate through evil doings. 
She answered guardedly that he was more than two miles from 
Harmonia; and then she tried to tell him clearly which path he 
must take to get back on the high road. He must be sure to leave 
a big chestnut-oak on the left. But when he asked how he was 
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to know it was a chestnut-oak, Mary was puzzled. There was a 
difference in the loaves, she said, and now they were beginning to 
turn colour a little. Cleopatra leaned against the doorway and 
listened witli negro nonchalance to the colloquy, and wondered 
whether Miss Mary was going to give the old man something to eat. 

‘ Thar’s a chestnut-oak,’ said Cleopatra, with a jerk of her chin. 
‘ Thar, see ! ’Way up yonder.’ 

‘ ’Way up yonder ’ was half-way up the hill which the old man 
had just descended. He took out an old-fashioned tortoiseshell 
double eye-glass and looked, but ho evidently did not appear much 
the wiser. 

‘ Well, well,’ he said, ‘ I must do my best. Uphill, too, a good 
deal of the way, isn’t it ? I shall be vacuus viator with a vengeance 
by the time I get back to the hotel. Might I ask for a glass of 
water V 

Mary caught the sound of the Latin words, and was puzzled 
again. A tramp who had once been a gentleman might use Latin 
words from habit. (Mary had an idea that all gentlemen could 
talk Latin because of their spending so much time; at school in 
learning how to make Latin poetry.) But the way in which he 
asked for the glass of water puzzled her most. It was done in a 
tone not admitting the possibility of a refusal, and yet there was 
an excess of courtesy in it which was so unlike a tramp. Tramps, 
too, were not in the habit of asking for glasses of water. They 
usually ordered a ‘ square ’ meal, and mentioned their preference 
for veal or pork, as it might be, and strong coffee with white sugar 
in it. 

‘You better be smart,’ Cleopatra observed, as she handed the 
old man a glass all dripping from a freshly-drawn bucket of water, 

‘ else you won’t strike the ho—tel till they’ve all done eat.’ 

‘ That would be a pity,’ said the old man, ‘ for I have not felt 
so hungry since I was a boy. This is a strange place,’ he continued, 
to Mary, as he sipped the water in little sips ; ‘ I am sensible of 
its being very hot, and yet I do not feel languid as I always do at 
Torquay, for instance; and though I have scarcely been here twelve 
hours, I feel intolerably hungry.’ 

Mary for very shame could not be deaf to the hint. She went 
to the kitchen and poured out a cup of coffee, put a roll and butter 
on a plate, carried the food on a little waiter to the dairy, and asked 
the old man to sit down and eat. She shut the dining-room door 
as she passed, lest he should look in and see her mother’s silver 
teapot and cream-ewer in the glass cupboard. Becaus^ after all it 
might be a tramp, and the Latin words and the reference to Torquay 
VOL. II N 
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might only be meant for a blind. The old man seemed surprised, 
but he did not refuse, and he ate up the roll and drank tho coffee 
with such unfeigned good appetite that Mary was obliged to ask 
him whether he would not have some more. She was glad, however, 
when he refused, and then she offered to go with him a little way, 
so that ho should not miss the path. They went, Cleopatra fol¬ 
lowing closely and listening to their conversation, which mystified 
her completely, for it was all about the formation of the rocks, 
which the old man declared to be volcanic. He took off his hat 
when they got to the top of the hill and made a grand bow to Mary, 
which seemed to include Cleopatra in its sweep. Mary felt as if 
she ought to curtsy in return, but she only nodded a good-morning, 
and as soon as he was hidden by the trees, she and Cleopatra raced 
down the hill and back to the house. 

‘ Well,’ thought Mary, ‘ 1 hope I did right in giving him some¬ 
thing to eat. 1 don’t believe he could have been a tramp. Tramps 
.don’t trouble their beads about volcanic formations; and besides, 
ho didn’t walk as if he were accustomed to rough roads. Perhaps 
he is going to look round and buy up land, cheap, now that so 
many people are discouraged.’ 

Before Mary bad finished her breakfast her father came in. 
He had a great piece of news to tell. Lord Raine had arrived 
at Barmouia by the last night’s train, and had sent out a messenger 
to bis son to come and see him at the hotel. Mrs. Ellaeombe had 
intended coming home with her husband, but as Mr. Raine would 
bo away a good part of tho morning, she would stay with Mr. 
Huish till he came hack. Mary told her father of the visit she 
had had early from a strange old man, and Mr. Ellaeombe said 
very likely be was one of those land speculators. He had no 
sympathy with such, because they fattened on other people’s 
misfortunes; however Mary was right not to send him away 
hungry. 

Two days later Lord Raine came to see Mr. Ellaeombe, and was 
closeted with him l'or a long while. When he was going he asked 
to be introduced to Miss Ellaeombe, and Mary being called in, 
saw the same old man in rusty black whom she had half suspected 
of being a tramp. 

Mary was almost overcome. Lord Raine, however, did not seem 
to notice her confusion, and shook hands with her very kindly, 
declaring that he was indebted to her for the best breakfast he 
had ever eaten in his life. His business with Mr. Ellaeombe had 
been to find out bis opinion whether his son had any chance of 
succeeding as a farmer, and whether Harmonia would be likely to 
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be permanently unhealthy. Mary hoard all about it at dinner-time 
from her father, who felt not unreasonably elated because his 
lordship had asked his advice rather than Major Forepaw’s. 

‘Do you think Mr. Raine likely to stay?’ Mary ventured 
to ask. 

‘ Well, it’s just as his lordship thinks. There’s the first pay¬ 
ment made, you know. The question with his lordship was 
whether, if he took this land for him, it would not be throwing 
good money after bad. No doubt Harmonia won’t recover from 
this drought yet a while, but, as I said, there can’t be droughts 
every year. Look at the trees in the uncleared bottoms. And as 
for the fever, you know Dr. Bonteooe declares that it was mostly 
the people’s own fault that they got the fever. But I wasn’t going 
to give an opinion on that head. I referred his lordship to Dr. 
Bontecoe.’ 

When Mrs. Ellacombo came back in the evening she reported 
that young Mr. Raine had come in from seeing his father in suck 
high spirits that she thought he was demented. 

‘He took and danced the sailors’ hornpipe till I thought he 
was pixy-luid,’ she said. ‘ And when I begged him to stop, because 
he’d excite Mr. Huish, he went away to the stables and sang songs 
at "the top of his voice. And just before I came away he was 
doing conjuring tricks to keep up Mr. Huish’s spirits, he said. 
And if'Mr. lluish has a relapse after all that noise I shan’t be 
surprised.’ 

Mr. Ellacombo remarked that probably Iris lordship had made 
up his mind to continuing the payments for the land. The young 
man seemed to have taken a fancy to that piece of land, and would 
have felt a sort of disappointment if his father had thought it best 
to buy elsewhere for him. 

‘ The best thing you could do for your own comfort,’ said Lord 
Raine to his son, ‘ would be to engage a respectable couple to live 
in the house and look after things. I came upon just such a 
couple in my rambles; Cornish, I believe, and the man has been 
a sailor.’ 

Raine laughed. ‘You must mean Rosevear and his wife. 
Bless you, they are on their own land; they are just as good as I 
am, and better.’ 

‘ How better 1 ’ said his father. 

‘ Because they have paid for their own land, and mine is being paid 
for by my father. That is why. Theirs is doubly theirs, you see.’ 

‘ Uncommonly sound ideas to have,’ said Lord RainV ‘ Where 
did you pick them up 1 ’ 
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Ilaine laughed, and said he supposed they were in the air. 

‘ It would simplify matters for me considerably if your brothers 
could get hold of such ideas,’ said Lord Rainc; and then he shook 
his head and heaved a sigh of dissatisfaction, which Raine took to 
mean that he had been lately called upon to pay money for one or 
the other of them. ‘However,’ he said, ‘you havo kept within 
your allowance out here, as far as I know. If not, you may as 
well let mo know. Debts have to be paid sooner or later.’ 

Raine declared that not only did he owe nothing, but he was 
five pounds to the good; and he pulled out his purse and showed 
the money. Lord Raine smiled and said he thought it quite a 
remarkable fact. 

‘ Well, now,’ said Raine, 1 I’ll tell you what it is. Doing with¬ 
out things is positively an art; you may say it is a fine art. I 
knew there were certain persons here who believed that I must go 
to the bad anyhow, so I was bent on showing them that I needn’t 
go unless I liked ; and that’s how I’ve saved five pounds.’ 

Lord Raine took up his tortoiseshell eye-glass and looked at the 
money, which was in fivc-dollar bills of different issues, and all 
stages of dirt and dilapidation. 

He remarked that there must bo some outlay in stocking the 
land, buying farming implements, and so forth. He was prepared 
to do anything in reason. 

Raine said as to that he had better consult old Ellacombe; the 
most honest farmer in Haraionia. 

‘And an uncommonly pretty daughter he has,’ Lord Raine 
observed. ‘ Came upon her in her dairy the first morning I was 
here; I don’t think I ever tasted such coffee as she gave me. 
One hardly ever sees such a complexion nowadays; nothing of the 
Blowsalinda about her either, and not so very countrified. Seemed 
quite intelligent, and didn’t talk bad grammar. Have those people 
been settled here long 1 ’ 

Rainc replied shortly in the negative. His father’s praise of 
Mary Ellacombe seemed so many insults hurled at her. When 
Lord Raine said he would see Mr. Ellacombe again and ask him 
what outlay on the land would, in his judgment, be best, Raine 
did not offer to accompany him. 

He had expected that as soon as his father had made up his 
mind how much he woidd disburse, he would feel there was nothing 
more to detain him in Harmonia. But Lord Raine had discovered 
an old college acquaintance in Mr. Denning, and he seemed to find 
a congenial bccupation in sitting with him and talking of old times, 
and taking him for a daily drive. He even talked of taking Mr. 
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Denning back to England with him; but Mr. Denning declined 
with a smile, saying that his next move would be only as far as 
the cemetery. 

The longer Lord Raine stayed the more pleased he was with 
his son. He wondered how such a transformation should have 
been worked in so short a time; he had seen the downward tend¬ 
encies in his son, without seeing how to counteract them. He had 
always considered him too great a fool even for a small clerkship in 
a government office. And here was this numskull, this fool of the 
family, on the road to do more for himself than any one of his sons ! 

‘ I think,’ said Lord Kaine, after some talk on the slipperiness of 
negro labour, 1 when I get back I will try to meet with a respect¬ 
able couple that would come out and look after your house and so 
forth.’ 

‘ Thanks; but it wouldn’t do,’ said Raine. * In the first place, 
no contract you make at home would be binding here, so I might 
find that if they fetched here at all, they would only stay a month, 
or so, and then they’d be off to set up for themselves. The fact 
is ’—Raine braced himself up as if for a plunge—‘ the fact is, what 
a man wants here is—a wife.’ 

‘ That is quite another pair of shoes, my dear fellow,’ said Lord 
Raine. ‘ I am willing to do all I can for you, but I shouldn’t 
quite see my way to supporting you in the luxury of a wife.’ 

Rainfe began eagerly to argue that a wife in a new country was 
not a luxury but a necessity. ‘ It’s putting it on disgustingly low 
grounds, I admit, but a wife is a groat save to a man it) this country.’ 

‘ Well, I have no objection, my boy, as soon as you can main¬ 
tain one; of course I take it for granted that she would be a 
gentlewoman.’ 

‘ I should rather say she was a gentlewoman, every inch of her !’ 
Baid Raine angrily. 

‘ Oh,’ said Lord Raine quietly. * Then you have made up your 
mind as to the person, eh V 

‘ I did that a long time ago,’ said Raine. 

‘ Oh,’ said Lord Raine again. ‘ I should like to see her, just 
for curiosity.’ 

‘ You have seen her. It is Miss Ellacombe.’ 

‘ The rustic nymph 1 ’ But in petto my lord said with great 
emphasis, 1 The—devil!’ 

‘ A very good sort of young woman in her way, no doubt,’ said 
Lord Raine after a pause. ‘But—really I do not wish to say 
anything offensive, but I cannot say I should rejoice \n having a 
farmer’s daughter as my daughter-in-law.’ 
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1 1 am going to be a farmer,’ said Raine, * bo why should I not 
marry a farmer’s daughter V 

‘ There is something in that, as you put it. But you might 
marry a gentlewoman, one not 'born to great things, but yet a 
gentlewoman; who would, as you say, be a save to you.’ 

‘ Wouldn’t do at all,’ said Raine. ‘ Look at my sisters. Could 
one of them make butter for market, or take care of poultry, or 
make bread if the cook got religion, or do any single thing that is 
wanted in a house, except put flowers in the vases 1 ’ 

‘ I fear not. But,’ said Lord Raine after another pause, ‘ these 
are things which any woman can learn, I suppose, if she chooses. 
What were you telling me of those English friends of yours, the 
Tregellases 1 Mrs. Tregcllas is a ease in point. A daughter-in-law 
such as that I should welcome gladly.’ 

‘ But you don’t meet with a woman such as that once in a life¬ 
time. Besides, such an one wouldn’t do for me. She is a universal 
genius; knows something about everything. Now a woman like 
that would have nothing to say to me, you know.’ 

Lord Raine sighed a silent admission. ‘ Well, genius or farmer’s 
daughter, it comes to the same thing, I cannot give you an income 
on which to marry.’ 

‘You allow me a hundred a year. We could make that do 
very well indeed.’ 

‘ My dear fellow,’ said Lord Raine gently, ‘you must be crazy!’ 

‘ I’ve figured it all out a hundred times,’ said Raine. 

Lord Raine laughed. ‘ I never heard of anything so crazy in 
my life.’ 

‘ Now, you just ask Mrs. Tregellas if she doesn’t think Mary 
the very wife for me,’ said Raine. ‘ She pretends to be neutral, 
but I know she is fond of Mary. And there’s another thing. 
Doesn’t a man raise his wife to his own rank 1 ’ 

‘Technically, I admit that he does. Not otherwise.’ 

‘Well, then I am quite ready to sink to her level. What is 
good enough for her is good enough for me.’ 

‘ Have you really quite made up your mind as to that 1 ’ 

‘ Oh, my mind was made up long ago; when Tregellas had his 
house-raising. Unfortunately it takes two to make a match.’ 

‘ I am glad the young lady shows a little common-sense in the 
matter,’ said Lord' Raine. 

‘ Oh, she is not at all in a hurry, and her mother wouldn’t hear 
of such a thing. She told me so.’ 

‘A very*wise woman,’ Said Lord Raine. ‘I fully agree with 
her.’ 
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1 Well, my lord,’ said Raine, ‘ you have been very kind to me, 
and I assure you I am not ungrateful. But—I am going to marry 
that girl. Not to-day, nor to-morrow, but some day. Look here 
now ; when I fell in love with that girl, I was going to the dogs. 
If it hadn’t been for her, I should have been in my grave before 
now, I do believe. You see, I had nothing to do ; at least I hadn’t 

settled down to the idea of doing anything, and so- The long 

and short of it is, she saved me. I don’t know what she said, or 
what she did: she never preached; I know that. But—she 
saved me.’ 

Lord Raine was silent for a long while. This, then, was the 
secret of the transformation he had wondered at. lie was not an 
unreasonable man; he know it was no use to fight against the 
inevitable. But still his son was very young, and there was no 
reason why his marriage with the farmer’s daughter should be con¬ 
sidered inevitable as yet. ‘ There are so many slips,’ thought he. 

He was too much disturbed by what his son had told him to 
enjoy his chat with Mr. Denning that afternoon. Mr. Denning 
remarked it, and said that perhaps lie was staying too long in 
Harmonia. The hot weather was not quite over yet, though the 
nights were longer and cooler. 

Lord Raine said ho was well enough—but- 

‘There is generally a “but,” I think, in this world,’ said his 
friend, 

‘ The fact is, that boy of mine, who was beginning to turn out 
so much more satisfactorily than I expected, has fallen in love, or 
thinks he has; and there will be a wretched complication unless 
the gods befriend me more than I can hope they will. You may 
know the girl. Her name is Ellacombc.’ 

‘ Her father and mother were very good to me when I was ill. 
I found them the kindest people in the world.’ 

‘I daresay,’ said Lord Raine irritably. ‘But that doesn’t 
make their daughter a fit wife for my son.’ 

‘ Of course not. And yet—your son has improved greatly since 
he came here, from all that I hear, and it is possible that this 
girl’s influence may have had something to do with it. There is 
a fate in these things, I sometimes think.’ 

‘There shall not be a fate in this instance, if I can help it.’ 

‘Perhaps you will not be able to help it.’ 

Lord Raine told his friend that he was a Job’s comforter, and 
took his leave. He felt uncomfortable at what Mr. Denning had 
said, and walked down to have a talk with Mrs. Trc|-ellas. 

‘ Miss Ellacombe is a very good girl,’ said Edith, 
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‘ So it seems. Frankly now, I wish she were not,’ said Lord 
Raine. ‘ No offence to you, if she is a friend of yours.’ 

‘ I am very fond of her,’ said Edith. 

‘ At the same time you wouldn’t want her to marry your son if 
your son was my boy’s age,’ said Lord Raine. 

‘ No ! ’ said Edith. ‘ And yet—I must in fairness to Mary tell 
you that your son has been wonderfully improved by falling in 
love with her.’ 

‘Well, falling in love does sometimes tend to—a—certain 
mental development. But it is merely a means to an end.’ 

There had been more moral improvement, Edith thought, than 
mental development. 

‘ He told me this girl had saved him from going to the dogs,’ 
said Lord Raine. 

‘ Did he say as much as that 1 ’ 

‘Yes; one must allow for some exaggeration in these cases, of 
course. I’m sure I feel uncommonly indebted to the young lady. 
At the same time—— Oh! why cannot we manage these things 
as they do in France ! ’ 

1 From your point of view, it is a pity,’ said Edith. 

‘ Freedom of choice! Humbug! I believe freedom of choice 
has caused untold wretchedness.’ 

‘ I fear it will in this case,’ said Edith, 1 for he is very much in 
love with her, and I suspect that she is attached to him, though 
she is too good a girl to disobey her parents.’ 

‘ Mrs. Ellaeombe has always been against it, my son tells 
me.’ 

Edith assented. ‘ Mrs. Ellaeombe only thinks of her daughter’s 
welfare, and she does not believe it will be promoted by stepping 
out of her own sphere.’ 

‘ Sensible woman ! ’ said Lord Raine. ‘ The girl is as pretty 
a creature as one could see—fine complexion, Greuze colouring, 
and all that, and not so very countrified; but as my daughter-in- 
law she would be quite a fish out of water. I couldn’t introduce 
her to my daughters, couldn’t have her at home—you under¬ 
stand.’ 

‘ I understand,’ said Edith. ‘ And yet this girl’s influence has 
been only for good.’ 

Lord Raine took his leave, declaring that Mrs. Tregellas was as 
much of a Job’s comforter as his old friend Denning. He went 
across the hills and clearings as directed by Edith, and found him¬ 
self at the SUaeombes’ plaoc towards the end of the afternoon. 
Huish had arrived, and had been taken up to his room to rest, 
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and Mr. Ellacombe, who had driven the waggon, had just sent it 
back by his negro farm-hand, and was in the barn finishing up the 
evening chores himself. 

Mrs. Ellacombe begged his lordship to sit down in the parlour. 
She couldn’t ask his lordship to ‘ make use ’ of anything, because 
they were strict teetotalers, and her husband would not let a drop 
of spirits pass their threshold if it was ever so; but she would be 
glad to make a cup of tea for his lordship. 

Lord Raine declined with outward courtesy, but an inward 
shudder. ‘ To what depths must that wretched boy have fallen,’ 
he thought, ‘ to contemplate calling such a dreadful creature as this 
his mother-in-law! ’ 

* Perhaps,’ he said, with the deliberate softness of diction which 
Mary had noticed, ‘ if Mr. Ellacombe is busy, I might say what I 
have to say to you.’ 

If it was anything about Mr. Raine’s business, Mrs. Ellacombe 
began, she would so much rather his lordship waited to see Mr. 
Ellacombe. She might deliver the message wrong. 

‘ I am not sure that there will be any message to deliver,’ said 
Lord Raine. ‘ I may as well toll you at once that my son has 
informed me of his wish to many your daughter, and that I have 
refused my consent.’ 

Mrs. Ellacombe, who had been standing, fell into a chair with 
a gasp. , 

1 To tell you the truth,’ Lord Raine continued, ‘ had he informed 
me of this love-affair before I bought this property for him, I 
should have taken him back to England with me. I am very 
sorry I did not know of it before.’ 

Mrs. Ellacombe recovered herself. 1 Then, my lord,’ she said, 
sitting up straight and putting her hands firmly on her knees, ‘ I 
am very sorry I did not let your lordship know. For if there is 
one thing that I’m more set on than another, my lord, it is that 
my girl shall not marry your son.’ 

‘I am glad you see how unsuitable such a connection would be,’ 
said Lord Raine. 

‘ Yes, my lord, I’ve seen girls persuaded by soft words before 
now. I know how they all talk when they are in love, all of ’em. 
They are going to reform and keep sober as long as they live. 
And then after the honeymoon is over, and the cares of life come 
upon them, then they backslide, and go a-wallowing in the mire. 
No, my lord, I’ll take no such risk for my girl. She shall never 
be a drunkard’s wife as long as I am alive to set my fhee against 
it. I mean no offence to your lordship, but my girl is the only 
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one I have left, and-’ Mrs. Ellacombe hid her face in her 

handkerchief. 

Lord Iiaine looked grave. ‘ I did not think it had over been 
quite as had as that,’ he said softly. 

‘ That is my opinion, my lord. I don’t deny that your son is 
reformed now, as far as one can see. But how can any one say 
how far that will be ? It would always be a risk, in my opinion ; 
and it’s a risk my girl shall not run. At the same time,’ Mrs. 
Ellacombe continued, ‘ he’s as nice a young gentleman as I ever 
wish to see. And if he were in our own walk of life and had 
always been sober, I don’t say but what I’d be glad for Mary to 
think of him. But—things being as they are, Mary knows my 
mind, and she knows what her duty is, and she’ll do it.’ 

Lord Raino murmured that it was highly creditable to her, and 
rose. He was about to shake hands, when Mr. Ellacombe came 
in, expressing sorrow at having kept his lordship waiting. 

Lord Raine said it was of no consequence. He had said what 
he wished to say, and there was no necessity to repeat it unless 
Mrs. Ellacombe wished particularly that he should do so. Ho 
was sorry Mr. Ellacombe had been interrupted in his work, but 
he would take the opportunity of thanking him for his very kind 
advice and saying good-bye. Mr. Ellacombe looked at him and 
then at his wife, and was puzzled. Lord Rainc spoke : 

‘ I was telling Mrs. Ellacombe. that I had made an unpleasant 
discovery. My son has unfortunately taken a fancy to your 
daughter, and of course Mrs. Ellacombe agrees with me that it 
could not be entertained for a moment.’ 

‘ Taken a fancy!’ Mr, Ellacombe murmured. ‘ To my maid!’ 

‘ Well, he calls it being in love, of course. You no doubt agree 
with Mrs. Ellacombe and myself that it could not be thought of.’ 

The old man was silent. Mrs. Ellacombe broke in abruptly, 

‘ That’s what I say. It is not to bo thought of. My girl shall 
not be a drunkard’s wife.’ 

Mr. Ellacombe put his hand up as if the word hurt him. ‘ Oh, 
Betsey! Betsey ! ’ he said softly. ‘ I have looked on the young 
man as a brand saved from the burning.’ 

‘ There are young men that ain’t brands, to begin with,’ said 
his wife, raising her voice in the stress of her anxiety in a way 
that jarred disagreeably on Lord Raine’s ears. ‘ You never know 
if a brand ain’t going to burst out again. Please the Lord, she’ll 
meet with a sober young man in her own walk of life. And if 
not, let her^stop unmarried' as long as she lives. And there’s my 
last word, Mr. Ellacombe.’ 
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‘ Quite so,’ said Lord Raine. He shook hands with them both 
and made his escape. 

‘ Good heavens ! ’ he murmured, when lie stopped to take breath 
on the top of the hill where Mary had shown him the chestnut- 
oak ; ‘ to think of the folly a young fellow will commit all for a 
pair of blue eyes and a fine complexion !’ 

But he was a little shaken, and could not walk home with such 
an eveu step as he had set forth with. He had known that his 
son had been falling into bad ways before ho sent him out, though 
he had never supposed that he was in danger of becoming an 
actual drunkard. He felt pained and humiliated by Mrs. Ella- 
combe’s brusque outspokenness; but he did not question the truth 
of what she said. He could understand now Mrs. Trcgcllas’s 
reticence. 

Raine, when he was told by his father of his interview with 
Mrs. Ellacombe, remarked that the old woman had always been 
down on him from the first; but that time would show. He 
refused his father’s offer to come home with him. 

1 If you really want to marry,’ said Lord Raine, ‘ why not look 
about you among girls of your own class 1 There is no lack of 
girls, heaven knows,’ he said with a sigh, thinking of his own five 
girls at home; the eldest past twenty-five, and not one of them 
with a chance of marrying, unless she married a curate. 

Raine declined to go home and look about him. 

His father then made another suggestion. Would he like to 
have a couple of his sisters out on a visit 1 That would keep him 
from feeling lonely. 

‘With a chaperon and a maid !’ Raine exclaimed. ‘ Not if you 
would pay me five hundred a year. I wouldn’t have the maid at • 
any price.’ 

‘Of course, if your comfort would not be promoted-’ 

‘ If you are thinking of my comfort, pray keep chaperons and 
ladies’ maids and ladies away from my diggings. Oh, I Bhall do 
well enough.’ 

Mrs. Ellacombe had controlled herself till Lord Raine was gone. 
Then she burst out crying, to Mr. Ellacombe’s wonder and distress. 

‘ Mr. Ellacombe,’ she said, choking down her sobs, ‘ I ain’t in 
the habit of interfering with whom you please to bring to the 
house, but I’ve got one thing to ask now. Stop bringing young 
Mr. Raine home on any account whatever, business or no business. 
It was a bad day for us all when you brought him to'the house.’ 

‘ How was any one to suppose he was to take a fancy to our 
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little maid 1’ said the old man with a sigh. ‘And I was thinking 
of his immortal soul. And I do look upon him as a brand 
snatched from the bottomless pit.’ 

‘ He’ll be another sort of a brand I guess, if he’s made Mary fall 
in love with him! ’ said Mrs. Ellaeombe, past all patience. 

The old man groaned. ‘ Oh, not that, I hope and pray. It 
couldn’t bo, Betsey. ’Twould never do !’ 

‘ As if you need tell me that! But I wouldn’t be sure. A 
young maid feels flattered like when a gentleman comes asking 
her to marry him.’ 

The old man could only groan and shake his head. ‘ I only 
thought of his immortal soul,’ he murmured. 

‘S—sh!’ said Mrs. Ellaeombe. 

Mary was in the room looking from one to the other. ‘ Is 
anything the matter, mother V she asked. 

‘ Nothing to signify,’ Mrs. Ellaeombe answered. She considered 
for an instant whether she should tell her what Lord Eaine’s errand 
had been. 

‘Wasn’t his lordship here just now?’ said Mary. She had 
come in to get the lamp and fill it with oil, and as she spoke her 
back was to her mother, but Mrs. Ellaeombe could see that as she 
mentioned Lord Raiue’s name her very neck reddened, betraying 
the blufsh that was on her cheek. 

‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘ his lordship was here just now, and I hope and 
pray it’s for the last time. Young Mr. Raine’s been telling up 
some foolishness about having a fancy for you, and his lordship 
called in to say lie wouldn’t hear of such a thing on any account 
whatever.’ 

Mary turned round and looked at her mother. ‘ I hope you said 
I wouldn’t be the one to go pushing myself where I wasn’t wanted.’ 

‘ I as good as said that. And what’s more, I told him straight 
out that my girl shouldn’t marry any drunkard, reformed or not. 
It was a time to speak plain, and with the Lord’s help I spoke 
plain. And don’t be flustered now, Mary.’ 

Mary took up the lamp and opened the door. 

‘It is no more than what I expected,’ she said, as she left the 
room. 



CHAPTER XLIII 

T1IE MAJOR TLOTS 

One day late in October the Major was riding towards Muuro 
county court-house on business connected with State politics, when 
a smart shower of rain came on, and he heard a peal of thunder. A 
quarter of a mile beyond was old Flippoto’s mill, and beyond that 
for some miles an almost continuous stretch of wood. Now the 
Major had no wish to be caught in a thunderstorm in the midst of 
the wood, so he touched up his horse and trotted on till he reached 
the mill, where he stopped. The miller was sitting in the doorway 
of his house, and rose as soon as he saw the Major, who, after the 
usual salutations, dismounted and went indoors. There he sat and 
gossiped with the miller while the thunder rolled and the rain fell 
in torrents. The miller informed him that very shortly there was 
to be a family gathering to hear the ‘ funerals preached ’ of various 
relatives, Pringles and Flippotos, who had died within the last ten 
years. Besides various younger Pringles and Flippotos, there were 
Baldy Pringle, and Cousin Pleasant Flippoto ; and Siberia his wife, 
who had only been dead a couple of months. They were Baptists, 
so of course one of their ministers must ‘preach their funerals.’ 
The miller had no use for Baptists himself, but of course he must 
go with the family—and they expected quite a ‘ big time.’ They 
wanted to have a preaching for each of the deceased, but the minister 
said that as there was a sermon only once a fortnight during the 
summer, it was impossible to give so many to one family. Other 
families wanted * funerals preached ’ for their relations as well. 

‘ I would like mightily,’ said the miller presently, ‘ to know how 
they fixed it about that lien.’ 

The Major pricked up his ears. ‘ What lien 1 ’ 

‘ I mean the lien Baldy Pringle had on Cousin Pleasant’s place. 
Baldy lent Pleasant four hundred dollars on it, and I never heard 
that it had been paid off. Now, if Siberia didn’t fix it &hen she sold 
that land, Mat (that’s Baldy’s son) will come in for the money now.’ 
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‘ And whereabouts was it Pleasant Flippoto used to live V asked 
the Major. He thought he had an inkling, but he wanted to make 
sure. 

‘ Why, whar Englishman Tregellas lives now, to be sure. The 
house jes’ fell to pieces; you would hardly find its place now, except 
for a big gum-tree that stood right by the house do’, if they ain’t 
cut it down.’ 

‘Tregellas’s place is not so far from here, is it?’ 

‘ If you make a bee line it’s right close; though if you go by 
the road it’s a long ways round; and rocky. But they say he’s 
improved it right smartly.’ 

‘How is he doing?’ 

‘ Like other folks, I ’spcct. Don’t grind much for him. ’Spose 
he was raised on wheat bread. Told me he never seen com pone 
till he come here. Why, what kind of a country mout that be 
whar the folks can’t raise corn?’ said the miller with good-natured 
contempt. 

Tho Major explained that the old country did manago to get 
along, in a crablike, lopsided manner; though it was an undoubted 
fact that tho two staves of life, corn and tobacco, could not be raised 
in it. 

‘Ah,’ said the miller, with a long look at a wooded hillside 
which he pointed out to the Major, ‘ that hillside never ought to 
have been his’n.’ 

* But,’ said the Major, with an effort of memory, ‘ that hillside 
is yours. Surely I seem to remember-’ 

1 T’other side,’ said the miller, jerking his head, ‘ t’other side of 
this. When I bought this piece, seemed naturally right I should 
own t’other side o’ the hill, didn’t it ? Not that it’s wuth so much, 
’cause thar’s more gravel that side. But it’s the same hill, see ! 
Seems naturally right one man should own both sides of one hill, 
don’t it, Major ? ’ 

The Major laughed, and said it depended on whether he bought 
both sides. 

‘ I was just studying whether I’d make an offer for it, when I 
heard that Englishwoman had bought it for her child.’ 

‘ That’s a fact. So she did,’ said the Major. 

‘ Well,’ continued Flippoto, ‘ I may be even with him yet. I 
haven’t heard of his owing anybody around, or running up bills at 
the sto’; but I know he didn’t make much crap. See here. Major ’ 
—and he edged his chair closer to the Major’s—‘ heap o’ folks has 
got discouraged and has sold out for less than the improvements 
cost ’em-’ 
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1 More fools they,’ said the Major sharply. ‘ They should have 
held on. There arc ups and downs in every market.’ 

‘ Of co’se, we all know that, Major. But if you did have the 
selling of that hillside, I’d like mightily to know in good time. 
Seel’ 

‘ Haven’t heard a whisper of any such thing; quite the contrary. 
I should say they wore the sort that had come to stay.’ 

1 Ah,’ said the miller regretfully. ‘ But they mout conclude to 
move. Heap of ’em has gone back whar they started from.’ 

‘ Not so many when you count ’em up,’ said the Major, who was 
not going to admit a depreciation in the value of his own especial 
commodity to please anybody. 

Noon came, dinner was over, and still the rain came down, with 
gusts of wind at intervals. 

‘Mighty apt to hold up at sundown,’ said the miller, throwing 
a log on the fire, ‘ but that won’t help you any. Too late for Munro 
eo’te-house to-day.’ The Major reckoned it was so, and took his. 
seat resignedly, and the weather did clear up as Flippoto had 
predicted. 

As the Major rode back to Harmonia in the dusk, he decided 
that this story of the lien would be worth his while to look into 
some time. But there were far weightier matters to engage his 
attention just then. There was to be an election in November, 
and he' had been on the stump ever since the nomination of the 
present candidate for Congress. The Major had for years belonged 
to the ragged brigade of oflicc-beggars: he had worked hard at 
election times, he had hail a finger in every barrel; he had helped 
to place money where it would do most good; and he had made 
himself professionally acquainted with all the mysteries of tissue- 
paper and ballot-boxes; he had not been backward in asking favours 
or seizing chances; and yet Congressmen came and Congressmen 
went, and not the smallest place had been found for him in the grand 
army of office-holders. There must be something rotten in the 
State, he thought, when such fidelity as his went unrewarded. 
Should he turn scallaw? g he might get something. A friend of 
his boyhood had turned scallawag, and had been rewarded by a 
doorkeepership. The friend had written an artless letter to another 
friend of his youth, and this other had cruelly made the letter public, 
in which the scallawag, with an enthusiasm which defied ortho¬ 
graphy, had told how fine a team he drove, and how the Congress¬ 
men’s wives sent him ‘ bokays ’ and opera tickets, and how he was 

petted by everybody, so that he was ‘ a biger man thufn old-.’ 

The Major’s gorge rose at the idea of having to become a scallawag; 
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nevertheless, to be so faithful and so unrewarded was enough to 
drive a man to do something desperate. 

Still he was hoping. He always did hope for some time before 
election day, and for a few weeks after; or until he knew from 
the newly-elected Congressman that there was absolutely nothing 
more to give away, and that he had been left out—till next time. 

He did not aspire to the highest things; but among so many 
clerkships, post-offices, vice-consulships, and what not, surely a 
place might have been found for him. He did not hope for a 
chief clerkship in the Government seed-mixing store, but surely he 
might have been appointed one of the Government assistant-buyers 
of old seed; a humble office enough, though not without its 
refreshments. He was sure that he knew old seed as well as 
anybody; but instead of him a cranky wholesale chemist had been 
appointed, who had so bungled matters that it had come to the 
knowledge of the public that fifty thousand dollars’ worth of old 
beet-seed had been purchased and distributed among the confiding 
citizens in agricultural districts. The Major felt sure he would 
have known how to mix seed better thau that. 

Now although the Major had been as active in the canvass as 
any man could be, had orated himself hoarse, and had swallowed 
drams of all sorts—generally the meaner sorts—of whiskey, to the 
endangering of his liver and his brains, nevertheless the candidate 
for Congress and his favourite henchman had twitted him in a 
genteel, private way, on his being the shepherd of a flock which 
mostly refused to bo acclimatised. The candidate hiul expressed 
his opinion to the Major that it was time Congress should place a 
limit on the buying of land by aliens in this free and glorious 
country. Some thousands of aliens, fairly well-to-do in circum¬ 
stances, had spent their capital in the purchase and improvement 
of worn-out, desolate tracts in various Southern states. Harmonia 
was by no means the only ‘ little England ’ that had sprung up 
since the war. Such communities wore to be counted by the dozen 
—nay, by the hundred. These aliens had had their use. They 
had helped to give life to regions which were at their last gasp; 
they had reclaimed and made fruitful the waste places; they had 
paid taxes into an empty treasury; they had kept alive the 
civilised custom of cash payments in places where the people in 
their utter denudation had fallen back upon a pioneer system of 
barter; small change being usually represented by sun-dried apples 
and blackberries. These things were undeniable. Nevertheless, 
as it was right that all things should change, so these things had 
chauged in their aspect. What had been good yesterday would 
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be bad to-morrow. The continued existence of these alien com¬ 
munities was to be deprecated, now that the country was recover¬ 
ing from its exhaustion and was more able to help itself. It 
would be a bad example to the citizens of a ‘ solid South ’ if a 
person or a body of people should be tolerated and protected 
merely because they were peaceful and industrious, and helped to 
enrich the place in which they dwelt. It would make it plain 
that non-voters were as much entitled to protection as voters; 
and such a condition of public opinion was not to be endured for a 
moment. Every man should be bound down to citizenship; to the 
possession of a vote to give away or to sell; and a law ought therefore 
to be passed to limit the acquiring of lands by aliens to a certain 
specified time, after which such lands should be declared forfeited 
to the several states in which they lay. 

The Major agreed with the candidate. He had been frequently 
chafed by the attitude taken up by Colonel Ilaverstock, old Mr. 
Denning, and Tregellas. He had had formerly—that was before, 
his being installed as chief deputy shepherd to Harmonia—merely 
a vague dislike to the English, which might have been expressed 
according to the formula of a pleasant individual, ‘Dum an 
Englishman anyway;’ but now he was conscious of a special 
dislike to this special sort of Englishman, to the sent that gloried 
in being a British subject, and professed unbounded loyalty to the 
Queen, and unbounded pride in the particular service to which he 
had belonged, and unbounded faith in his Church. And these, 
and such as these, brought insular, British, starched notions of 
right and wrong into what might have been such a happy, easy¬ 
going community, that it was becoming a hard matter for a store¬ 
keeper to earn his honest bread, or a bar-tender his honest whiskey. 
The stores wore ground down so that they dared not sell by any 
but just weights and measures, and the saloon-keeper talked of 
pulling up stakes and going elsewhere; so inveterate had some 
Englishmen become in their craze for temperance. 

The Major was angry when ho meditated on these things. 
Who were these men, that they should live in the only free 
country on the face of the globe, and continue to despise the 
inestimable benefit of citizenship, and yet retain influence ? The 
Major, on first assuming his pastoral crook, had taken it for granted 
that each settler would hasten to enrol himself in the ranks of 
citizens. As a matter of fact, scarcely one, except among the 
baser sort, had done so. And some who might have done so had 
been held back, he felt sure, by the influence of itoeu like the 
Colonel, the retired Lieutenant, and the old Clergymau. 

VOL. II 
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When the Major on the eve of the coming election ‘orated’ to 
this little band on the glory of the ever-vietorious stars and stripes; 
on the high privilege which was held out to them; on the desira- 
Wlity, even in a pecuniary point of view, of availing themselves of 
that privilege, the Colonel smiled gently, and hinted that possibly 
the Major, being an American, could not quite enter into their 
feelings as loyal British subjects; while Tregellas exclaimed bluntly 
that if a man changed his nationality after having had the honour 
of serving the Queen, he deserved to be strung up at the yardarm. 
Thomas Rosovear, as an old man-of-war’s man, was more noisy in 
shaking his voluntary chain than were his superiors, and, as was 
to be expected from an unlettered alien, more offensive. Thinking 
that in his line he had a certain amount of influence, the Major 
took a great deal of trouble to explain the benefits of citizenship, 
and reasoned with him on his obstinacy in standing thus in his own 
light, when the possession of a vote might mean dollars. There 
were so many ways, direct and indirect, by which a channel might 
’ be made for the almighty dollar to roll itself sweetly into his pocket. 
Why not qualify in time for the next presidential election 1 

But Thomas, pigheaded as became a Cornishman, instead of 
showing gratitude for the Major’s attention to his interests, took 
it ill that he should be advised to change his nationality, and 
spoke his mind as man to man, and not as man to Major. 

‘Look ’ce here, my lad,’ he said, straightening up his back, 
which was stiff from constant digging, ‘ you’d better stow that. A 
man that’s been disrated might listen to that discourse, but not 
an old man-o’-war’s man like I be, with a pension. Do ’ee think 
I am going to turn Judas Iscariot at my time of life?’ 

And the old man went back to his work with various discon¬ 
nected detonating references to ropes’ ends, majors that were not 
majors, sons of guns, and sea-cooks. 

As soon as the election was over tho Major set himself to 
work seriously to discover what truth there might be in the 
miller’s story of the lien. If there were anything in it, the result 
would certainly be a few honest dollars in his own pocket and out 
of Tregellas’s. He searched the records of Robison county without 
success, and began to think that the money transaction had been 
without legal formality. But on the succeeding court-day at 
Muuro court-house, his special business being done, he bethought 
himself of taking a look at the records ; and there he found the 
registry of the lien dated twelve years back. The amount was 
four hundred dollars. 
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Now the property in question, as Tregellas had bought it, had 
beeu registered by Mistress Siberia Flippoto in the clerk’s office at 
Robison court-house. But to answer the question of how the lien 
came to be registered in Munro county, the Major had to search 
further and examine the county survey. Then it appeared that 
the boundary-line of Robison and Munro counties ran through 
Pleasant Flippoto’s land; that the house with an acre or two of 
woodland was in Munro county, while the rest of the two hundred 
and odd acres were in Robison county. 

Having ascertained this, the next step was to hud Baldy 
Pringle’s surviving son, Mat. He was said to bo somewhere 
‘ ’way up yonder,’ at the head of Bald Eagle mountain; and after 
a long and baffling search, rendered still more difficult by the 
neighbourly unwillingness to indicate the way to Mat’s private 
dwelling to a man who wore store clothes, and had saddle-bags 
such as the sheriff and the tax-gatherer and the assessor carried, 
the Major found Mat Pringle—a prey to delirium tremens. 

Judy Jane, with her baby and the children, was encamped in 
a rough shed behind the unchinked, windowless log cabin, warming 
themselves by a fire built outside ; while Mat, barricaded in the 
cabin, was making the air hideous with howls and shrieks. 

The Major had some trouble in making Mrs. Pringle understand 
his errand. She at first took him for the sheriff', and insisted with 
weak iteration that her husband had never done anything to go 
to jail for. When at length the Major had succeeded in persuading 
her that he was not an officer of the law, and that his sole object 
was to put her husband in the way of getting a sum of money, she 
declared that it was no good to Mat to have money. He drank 
every cent he could get, and she had been obliged to pay the 
county-tax herself that year out of her chicken money. If any¬ 
body wanted to have Mat told about money, she reckoned he 
would have to tell him himself. 

As the Major looked round a happy thought occurred to him. 
A mountain cabin rarely has a comfortable look; yet there are 
degrees, even in discomfort, and this cabin appeared to him the 
most miserable he had ever seen. There was no sign of attempt 
at a garden; a few dead stalks of roasting ear com with dried-up 
bean-pods hanging from them, was all that denoted cultivation in 
the vicinity of the cabin. 

He gathered up the reins as if about to start, then he said : 

‘ Wouldn’t you like a good home V 

‘ I would that,,’ the woman replied with ironical enfphasis. 

‘A home with window-sashes, and porches, and every kind of 
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Tine running over the doors, and shade trees in the yard, and a 
big garden with a tight fence and a chicken-house?’ 

Judy Jane regarded him with lack-lustre eyes. ‘You better 
say a sparrowgrass bed an’ a peach orchard to oncet.’ 

The Major slapped his leg. ‘ Fact, madam. Thank you for 
reminding me. There is a sparrowgrass bed, and a peach orchard. 
For the matter of that, there is an apple orchard too, and a chest¬ 
nut grove. All young, of course, but so much the better for you 
and your children. All tame fruit too, none of your wild peaches, 
hard as bullets. Whoppers as big as my fist!’ And he’ held up 
his fist, which was a big one. 

The woman muttered 1 Oh, pshaw,’ and turned her head, but 
the Major detected a faint smile on her faco. 

‘Well, there it is, for you to pick up. Take it or leave it, 
madam, and good-day to you.’ 

‘ That will fetch her, sure,’ said the Major to himself as he rode 
away; and so it did. 

A week later Mat Pringle, shaky yet from his attack, with his 
gun in his hand, his shot belt slung round him, and a gourd of 
powder in his pocket, slouched into the Major’s office. As soon 
as she could venture, his wife had told him of tho stranger’s 
message, and though he had at first declared that she was trying 
to fool him, her persistence, backed by the Major’s business card, 
had so far prevailed that he had taken the trouble to tramp all the 
way from Bald Eagle to the Major’s office. 

The interview was protracted, and bid fair at one moment to 
become stormy; as was to' be expected when one man wonted to 
get something for nothing, and the other man was determined to 
have his quid pro quo. Mat Pringle’s ideas were considerably 
modified before he got into the street again ; nor did he get there 
before he had signed an agreement to pay to Major Forepaw the 
sum of two hundred dollars, i.e. half the principal, together with 
half the interest, precise amount not specified, on recovery of the 
lien on the property of Mistress Siberia Flippoto, now in the 
possession of the Englishman Tregellas. 

The Major had made it bis business before this to go to Jones- 
ville, and make confidential inquiries of the cashier of the bank 
as to the amount of Tregellas’s account. The cashier had given 
the amount—confidentially—as exactly four hundred and fifty 
dollars. 

When Mat Pringle so far disclosed the working of his mind as 
to make it plain to the Major that he expected to take over. 
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Siberia Flippoto’s whilom property in satisfaction of the lien, the 
Major was at no pains to undeceive him. He only impressed upon 
him tho fact that he could do nothing without professional assist¬ 
ance; and that two hundred dollars, with half the accumulated 
interest in payment of that assistance, was dirt cheap. 

‘S’pose he don’t want to “git?”’ Mat had asked, fingering at 
his gun. 

What he wanted was not the matter in hand, the Major had 
answered. But he would not be likely to ‘ git ’ because of Mat’s 
wanting to step in. ‘He is a good shot, and his hand never 
shakes as yours does,’ added the Major. 

Mat signed his name atr the bottom of the agreement, and went 
back to his eyrie at Bald Eagle, feeling as if he had sold himself 
to the devil, but not caring enough to be afraid. 



CHAPTER XLIV 

THE PROMISED LAND 

It was late in the afternoon of one of the last days of Indian 
summer that Judy Jane and her husband stood on the spot where 
Pleasant Flippoto’s house! had been. They had been staying 
at the mill for convenience in attending the funeral sermons 
.which had been preached in due course at the Baptist Church, five 
miles off, for the deceased Pleasant and his wife, and her baby and 
Baldy Pringle and the various infant Pringles, most of them belong¬ 
ing to Judy Jane. The family had wished to have separate 
sermons preached for each of these deceased relatives, but the 
Baptist preacher had persuaded them that such a course was impos¬ 
sible, seeing that there was only preaching twice a month during 
the summer; the Pringles and the Flippotos could not stop the 
way for other people’s funeral sermons for an indefinite number of 
Sundays. So the sermons were made to commemorate one family 
apiece, and none were exalted more than the other among the 
church members. 

Being so near, both Mat and his wife had felt curious to see 
again the place which had once belonged to their far-away cousin; 
the place which might possibly bo theirs, if things were managed 
as Cousin Flippoto said they ought to be. 

It was as the miller had told them before they set out. There 
was nothing left to mark the spot except the gum-tree. It still 
held its crimson leaves, while the other deciduous trees were nearly 
denuded, and showed only pale grays and browns against the clumps 
of cedar and white pine which had grown up where Pleasant Flip¬ 
poto had made a clearing when first he took possession of the tract 
some thirty years ago. 

Judy Jane wore a faded calico gown and a faded sun bonnet. 
Half covered by a shawl which Mrs. Flippoto had lent her, a 
young baby lay asleep in her arms. Mat had his gun; and a 
squirrel, a rabbit, and a red-headed woodpecker, which he carried 
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slung together over his shoulder, were evidence that he had got 
over his fit of the ‘ trembles ’ for this time at least. 

Judy Jane looked at the gum-tree and at the sky where the sun 
was setting. Then, without hesitation, she walked due west, 
towards a little flat-topped knoll between the bottom land and the 
higher hills, where there was a clump of persimmon trees and a 
tall pine which had been left undisturbed. The knoll was enclosed 
by a rough fence in good condition. 

‘ I wanted to see whether I could find the burying-ground,’ she 
said, in explanation to Mat, who followed her. 

‘ Siberia didn’t have much luck raising children,’ she remarked 
when she stood on top of the knoll. There wore three little 
mounds made by placing stones together, and one by itself about 
the length of a grown person. The grown person was Maria Jane, 
an old aunt of Pleasant’s, who had died not long after Pleasant 
went to live there. But not even Judy Jane could remember the 
names of the little ones who lay beneath these lowly grass-growir 
mounds : only that they were Cousin Siberia’s babies. 

‘ They’ve left it just like it was,’ she said. ‘ Some folks would 
ns soon ploughed over it as not.’ 

‘ Shoo!’ said Mat. ‘ What’s that piece, that they should want 
to plough it up ? ’Twouldn’t grow terbackor.’ 

‘ That’s so,’ she acquiesced. 

1 Now,’ said he, glancing briefly round, ‘ if you want, to see that 
house the Major was telling of, you better push on, else it’ll be 
dark befo’ we git thar.’ 

A half a mile of forest path skirting the foot of a hill brought 
them in front of the cottage; as pretty a nest, with its garden, its 
young orchards, and its chestnut grove surrounding it, as the heart 
of woman could desire. Judy Jane leaned against the fence, and 
gazed at it in a silent ecstasy of longing. 

‘Glass windys an’ tight do’s, an’ po’ches !’ she said at last.— 
‘ An’ thar’s the sparrowgrass bed; so that man didn’t deceive me! 
—Why, Mat, Ma’s home warn’t a circum—stance to this.’ 

‘Wonder how high ’twould sell?’ said Mat. 

Judy Jane caught her breath. ‘Oh, should you want to sell 
it?’ 

Mat gave a snort of contempt. ‘ Think I’d live in a house 
chinked up as tight as that house! No, ma'am, / Why, in they 
tight houses folks is ’bleegcd to open the windys to let in the a’r.’ 

‘ I believe I’d have better luck raising my babies,if we did live 
in a tight house,’ said his wife with a sigh. 

‘ Shoo! Gran’pa Pringle allays allowed that tight houses wuz 
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mighty onliealthy. You don’t have luck raisin’ the chillen ’cause 
you duuno how.’ 

Judy Jane sighed, but made no reply. As she turned slowly away 
a lady came down the path, carrying a basket with chestnuts in it, 
and leading a beautiful little boy dressed in pale blue and white. 
She was singing sweetly as she came, and the child joined in with 
all the strength of his high treble pipe. As soon as she saw the 
strangers she stopped and bade them good-evening, and asked them 
what they wanted. 

Judy Jane answered that they had only stopped to look at the 
house, and was moving onwards, her husband following, when the 
baby beneath her shawl stirred and whimpered. 

‘Oh,’ cried Edith—for it was she — ‘have you a little baby 
there ? May I see it ?’ 

What woman can resist showing her baby? Judy Jane un¬ 
covered the child’s face, and Edith beheld a poor little, ill-nourished, 
feeble creature, that it made her heart ache to look at. ‘You 
have walked a long way, for you look tired; and I daresay your 
baby is tired too,’ she said. ‘ Come in, and I will give you some 
supper. Will you not come too V she said to Mat. 

‘We better be pushing on,’ said Mat gruffly. But Judy Jane 
was curious and wanted to sec the inside of the house. ‘ I’d like 
a drink o’ water, and to rest me a minute,’ she said, looking at Mat. 

He replied gruffly, ‘All right. Don’t be long about it,’ and 
went a little way into the woods where the woodpeckers were at 
work high up in the chestnut-trees. Edith took the stranger into 
her little parlour, made her sit by the fire, and placed food before 
her. Sho unwound the baby from its wrappings and prepared 
milk for it. While sho was doing this Judy Jane’s eyes wandered 
round in a half-dazed way, taking in the details of furnishing and 
decoration;—the room which Edith’s acquaintance thought so 
plain was to Judy Jane the highest expression of luxury. 

‘ Seems like I’d seen you somewhar’,’ she said, looking at last 
at Edith. Edith said she too thought she must have seen her 
before. 

‘I’m Mis’ Pringle,’ said Judy Jane. ‘We used to live ’way 
down yonder below Deercrcek, whar’ thar’ wuz a whiskey shanty.’ 

Then Edith remembered. She had not been married long, she 
reminded Judy June, when she and her husband'had passed by 
their house, riding to Harmonia. Since then this little house had 
teen built, anij she had had her baby, and her husband had cleared 
land and planted some hundreds of fruit-trees of all kinds, besides 
laying out a garden. 
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‘ It is a great change, is it not 1 ’ she said, with a happy laugh. 

‘And you? This is a new baby, I see. The other must do 
quite big by this time.’ 

‘ It died,’ said Judy Jane laconically. 

Edith started. ‘Oh, poor thing!’ she cried with ready sympathy. 
But though the tears stood in her eyes, her guest’s were dry. 

‘Yes,’ she repeated, ‘it died. An’ the one befo’ that one died. 
An’ this one don’t seein to thrive nohow. He cries so. I spent 
my last dollar to get “ Painkiller ” for him; catnip tea don’t do 
him one par—tide o’ good. An’ 1 don’t see as “ Painkiller ” helps 
him much. They said at the sto’ it would help him mightily, but 
it don’t. He ought to bo heavier at six weeks old, don’t you 
think ? ’ 

Edith told her gently that she thought the child would be hotter 
for milk. 

Judy Jane sighed. The cow was gone,- she said; taken for 
taxes. That was last year. She didn’t see how she was ever to 
get another. Times were mighty hard, and she supposed she and 
the children must just ‘ rustle ’ as best they could. ‘ But,’ she 
said, ‘you seem to have had luck, so far.’ 

‘ Yes, I have been fortunate,’ said Edith softly. 

Judy Jane looked round the room again and wondered at the 
things , she saw. There were books, books everywhere; what 
could folks want with so many 1 And there were big tables and 
little tables, and chairs of all sorts, and a big soft rug in front of 
the fire, and pictures on the walls. ‘ I never see a woman fixed up 
so well as you,’ she said. She felt a little pang of envy, mixed 
with some slight compunction at the thought that Mat was going to 
sell this pleasant, comfortable place when he got it; and that these 
folks would have had all the trouble of ‘ fixing up ’ to no avail. 

Edith, meanwhile, had brought out some little w'arm garments 
which her boy had long outgrown, and had fitted them on to the 
sickly baby. Judy Jane, who had looked on with an appearance 
of interest, said as if recollecting herself: 

* I don’t want ter deprive you of yer baby’s things. You mout 
want ’em, you know.’ 

Edith said, laughing, that the baby was welcome to them. 
Perhaps he would be more healthy for having warmer clothes than 
what he had been wearing, now that the weather was getting cold. 

‘ I’m ’bleeged to you. I hain’t got no money to pay,’ said Judy 
Jane reluctantly. 

But Edith repeated that she was welcome; and the woman 
rose, saying her husband would be angry if she stayed longer. 
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She walked slowly towards the place where her husband was 
waiting for her. Edith, watching her as she went, pitied her and 
longed to do something—she knew not what—to make her less 
unhappy. She turned to her boy and clasped him in her arms. 

‘ Ah, as long as I have my two Harrys! ’—she cried, kissing him 
again and again,—‘ as long as I have them, could I help being 
happy! ’ 

Judy Jane went on with her mind full of what she had seen. 
Her baby, soothed by the milk and the unaccustomed warmth of 
clothing, had fallen asleep, and seemed already to lie heavier in 
her arms. 

‘ That woman looked like if she’d never had a hard word said 
to her in her life,’ she thought. ‘ I shouldn’t wonder if she’d 
take it mighty hard to have to leave her home.’ Mat, seeing 
her, called to her to hurry up. 

, ‘Why, you’ve been making a trade,’ he exclaimed, when he 
saw the difference in the baby’s dress. ‘You’ve biu smart for 
once in yer life, I do—elar’.’ 

‘That woman give ’em to me,’ said Judy Jane in explanation. 
‘She heard the child cough, an’ she jes’ went to her bu—ro'an’ 
tuk out the coat au’ skeert, an’ putt ’em on him jes’ so. I didn’t 
make no trade, because I hadn’t anything iu trade.’ 

The incidents of the walk were quite an exciting topic of 
conversation that night between Judy Jane and Mrs. Flippoto on 
one side of the capacious chimney, and Mat Pringle and the miller 
on the other. 

‘ That coat must ha’ cost a heap when ’twas new,’ said Mrs. 
Flippoto, as she fingered the soft wool. 

‘An’ jes’ you feel the undercoat,’ said Judy Jane. ‘Pink 
flannel,’ she whispered. 

‘Lor’, so ’tis,’ said Mrs. Flippoto, peeping. ‘This ain’t no 
or 1 nary goods, I tell you. You’d never get this fur less’n a dollar 
a yard. Never in the world.’ 

There was a pause. To Judy Jane’s mind a dollar a yard for 
anything represented the ne plus ultra of feminine extravagance. 

‘ I never did see a woman with so many fixments,’ she said at 
length. ‘ I shouldn’t wonder if she took it mighty hard to have 
to leave her home.’ 

Mrs. Flippoto assented. ‘I shouldn’t wonder. Wal, it’s jes’ 
luck, you know; that’s what it is. Mout happen to you or me. 
Not that I’Ve anything to say against her,’ she added, with a wish 
to be just, even to a strange woman. ‘ They say she helped 
nuss a good many of those folks what were down sick in the 
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summer; an’ I seen her myself carrying along baskets of victuals 
for ’em.’ 

‘ Yes 1 folks are that a-way, you know.’ 

‘ That’s so. Comes easy to be helpin’ an’ givin’ away. Comes 
jes’ as easy as eating, I reckon.’ 

‘ The Major hadn’t told any lie about the orchards,’ said Mat. 

‘ They wuz all thar. An’ the chestnut grove ! ’ 

They all had a comfortable laugh over the absurdity of a man 
planting chestnut-trees. And then when the laugh had died out, 
the miller excited it afresh by telling how the Englishman had 
told everybody he had got improved Euro— pi—an sorts sent all 
the way from Washington, and that the fruit of the improved sorts 
were three times as big as the chestnuts of this country: which, 
as the miller said, was just as if anybody were to tell him that 
squirrels in the old country grew to be as big as ’coons. 

‘ Somebody was saying,’ quoth Mrs. Flippoto, ‘ that he’d set out 
mighty nigh upon a thousand trees.’ 

‘Lor’!’ Judy Jane whispered, ‘’pears to inc I’d fight hard 
befo’ I git out of a home like that. Wouldn’t you, cousin?’ 

Mrs. Flippoto shook her head, and murmured something 
about luck. 

The miller, hearing the observation addressed to his wife, put 
in his word dogmatically. ‘ When the law’s agin ’em, an’ they’ve 
got no'money, ’tain’t one par—tide of use their fighting.’ 

Judy Jane hesitated. She felt chary of contradicting a man in 
his own house; besides which, Cousin Flip]into was kin to the 
Pringles on his mother’s side, and none of that family liked to be 
contradicted. 

‘They say the miller’s got the key of every man’s house,’ she 
said in a propitiatory tone, ‘ so I s’pose you ought to know how 
’tis, cousin. But—going by looks—that’s what I go by mostly— 
I should say that Englishwoman’s never been withouten a dollar 
whenever she’s wanted one.’ 

Mrs. Flippoto nodded. ‘ They du say her husband thinks all 
the world of her.’ 

‘ Pshaw! ’ interrupted the miller. ‘ Hush yer foolishness! 
Didn’t I tell yer, he made no crap? An’ has spent a lot on 
improvements, an’ bin makin’ a road from his place spang down 
here?—Makin’ a road!—Wal!—If he’s spent his money, he’s 
spent it. An’ if he’s spent it, he hasn’t got it.’ 

‘ It’s gone into somebody’s pocket, you bet it has ,[ laughed Mat. 

Judy Jane rubbed her baby’s toes silently for a minute. Then 
she ventured to say to Mrs. Flippoto: 
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‘ I s’pose if they had the money to pay, they’d pay it an’ keep 
the place.’ 

‘If!—Oh yes, I dessay. If!’ said the miller with a touch 
of sarcasm. ‘ But when folks pay out cash for everything, an’ go 
to making every kind of improvement, an’ no cash comes in, they’re 
bound to run low at last. If the water’s shut off, wheel won’t 
turn, eh 1 —Why, lemmesee, Tregellas has paid me—I wouldn’t 
like to say how many hundred dollars for plank and what not, 
fust an’ last.’ 

‘ Why, cousin, you’ll be wanting to buy that place yo’self,’ said 
Judy Jane. 

‘ Not I. Got no use for’t. Too fur off.’ 

‘ I reckon you’ve made a fortin’ by this time, out of all those 
outlandish folks.’ 

The miller was pleased at the implied compliment, but did his 
best to look dissatisfied. l ’Tis not all profit, Judy Jane, not by a 
long chalk. It comes in and it’s paid out, an’ it’s mighty little 
stays in my pocket at the end o’ the year. Jes’ got to scuffle like 
other folks.’ 

Nevertheless, it was clear to the miller, and clear to the rest of 
the family, that Baldy Pringle being translated to another sphere, 
and the only surviving son not being given to accumulate, on Mr. 
Flippoto the mautle of Baldy’s greatness must descend. There 
was a certain fitness of things apparent here, for Baldy Pringle 
had been a miller in his active days. Old man Flippoto had 
never had the least hesitation in saying that Mat’s wife was a 
‘poor excuse.’ But Judy Jane’s deferential maimer, and her 
appreciation of his greatness, so won upon him that when the 
Pringles took their leave next morning, he presented Judy with a 
stunted heifer calf, whose mother had come to an untimely end by 
fidling down a gully. Judy Jane received the gift with overflowing 
gratitude. Mat, who wms but half pleased, because it would fall 
to his lot to drive the animal home, rebuked his wife for saying so 
overmuch. ‘ Looked like if you’d never ow r ned a cow in your life,’ 
he said. ‘ Blamed if I think ’tis wuth driving home ! ’ 

‘ Oh, Mat, it is. It will be a cow some day, an’ the chillen ’ll 
have milk. That Englishwoman’s child, he’s seal fat, an’ cheeks 
like apples, an’ stall’s jes’ as straight on his legs !—an’ he gets all 
the sweet milk he wants.’ 

‘ I’m sure,’ said the poor woman, beginning to whimper, ‘ I 
uever did think to own a cow again. I didn’t kuow how I wuz 
to get one.’ 

Mat bade her stop that if she wanted his company home. She 
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obeyed, and they walked the long miles in silence. But for 
many days after Judy Jane would shut her eyes as she sat by her 
fire, and recall the pleasant room and the sweet smile of the 
Englishwoman, and the beauty of the little English child; and 
wonder in her dull, slow way how she was likely to feel when she 
was turned out of her pretty home, and whether she would take 
her fix—meats along, or sell them. 



CHAPTER XLV 

TROUBLES 

Major Foejipaw had not been careful to keep the matter of the 
lien a secret any longer than the time necessary for him to arrange 
with Mat Pringle as to the payment he was to receive for his 
services in the recovery of the four hundred dollars; so that it was 
already a matter of gossip at the whiskey saloon which the Major 
patronised that a lien had beeu discovered on Tregellas’s land, and 
that lie had not the wherewithal to pay, and would probably be 
sold up. The gossip spread from the saloon to the grocery store 
opposite, and was the principal tidbit of news retailed by the post¬ 
master for nearly a week, with the addition that the Major was 
going to buy the place himself and speculate on the next rise. 

Late one afternoon Trcgollas entered the grocery and asked for 
his mail The postmaster gave him a bundle of English papers; 
then remarking that there was something else, he brought out the 
Mayor’s letter and handed it separately to Tregellas, who took it 
with apparent unconcern. 

‘ That’s from the Major, I believe, sir,’ said the postmaster. 

‘ The Major !’ said Tregellas. 

He stood in the doorway as he tore open the letter, wondering 
what the Major could have to write to him about. The postmaster 
would have been by his side, so anxious was he to see how the 
Englishman would take the communication which he felt certain to 
be within the envelope; but a party of negro women came in at 
that instant, and he dared not turn his back, as there would cer¬ 
tainly be two or three pilferers among them. 

Tregellas read the letter through once and audibly pronounced 
it a barefaced swindle. It was a curt notification that a lien for 
four hundred dollars (bearing interest at the rate of six per centum 
per annum) existed on the property formerly in the possession of 
Mrs. Siberia' Flippoto; that the heirs of Mr. Baldy Pringle, de¬ 
ceased, had placed the matter in the Major’s hands, and that Mr. 
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Trcgellas’s prompt attention to tlie settlement of the claim was 
requested. On the margin was noted the date of the lien somo 
twelve years hack. 

The postmaster looked regretfully at the broad hack of the 
Englishman as it darkened his shop door. Another minute, and 
the afternoon sun streamed in and the man was gone. 

‘ Well,’ thought the postmaster, ‘ I’d ha’ liked to see how ho 
took it. I hope he will be able to scare the money up. I don’t 
believe in being down on a man when lie’s in a hard place. The 
Major might come to want accommodation himself some day, for all 
he’s so smart.’ And then he turned his attention to his dusky 
customers. 

Meanwhile Tregellas, full of wrath anil consternation, rushed 
down the street to Dr. Bontecoe’s surgery, where he found not only 
the doctor, but Trelease. ‘ Look here,’ he cried, not stopping to 
shake hands, * can you tell me the meaning of this 1 Is it a plant, 
or what V 

Dr. Bontecoe read the letter, Trelease looking over his shoulder. 
‘I fear it is true,’ said the doctor, who, like every one else in 
Harmonia, had heard the rumour. 

‘ But,’ said Tregellas, ‘ if there was one thing in the world I 
was more certain of than another, it was that there was no encum¬ 
brance on my place when I bought it. I paid this man Forepaw 
extra to make sure about it, because I had heard stories of one or 
two men who had been let in. He said “ to the best of his know¬ 
ledge and belief’’ there was no such thing as a lien; and I said, 
“Never mind your belief. Look and see.” And I have it down in 
his bill, “To searching records in the clerk’s offico at Robison 
County Court-house, two dollars.” ’ 

1 He must be an awful fraud,’ said the doctor. 

‘ It is a most inconceivable thing,’ said Trelease. 

‘ Well,’ said Tregellas, who had taken up the letter again, ‘ if 
this thing is true, the interest for so many years will double it.’ 

Trelease suggested that perhaps it would be well to show the 
Major’s letter to a lawyer. 

‘ Lord bless you,’ said Tregellas, ‘ they are all thieves and rogues 
together. I’ll go and see that man Forepaw though, and hear what 
he has to say.’ 

He went out, the doctor calling after him to come back and let 
them know the result. 

The Major was standing on the doorstep of his office. * Evenin’, 
captain,’ said he pleasantly, as Tregellas came up. 

1 Did you write this ?’ said Tregellas, handing him the letter. 
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The Major took it, glanced at it, and handed it back again, ‘ I 
did, sir.’ 

‘You did?’ 

1 Certainly I did.’ 

‘ And you mean to tell me that a lien for four hundred dollars 
is on the place which I bought believing it to be unencumbered V 

* Unfortunately that would appear to be the case.’ 

‘ But look here, Major,’ said Tregellas, ‘ didn’t you search the 
records, and didn’t you tell me there was no such thing as a 
lien ? Do you suppose I’d have bought the place had I known of 
any lien being on it 1 ’ 

‘ I cannot say as to that, cap’n. I never advised your buying 
the place.’ 

This was true. ‘ Did you search the records in Robison Court¬ 
house or not 1 ’ Tregellas insisted. 

‘ In Robison Court-house, certainly. But this lien was recorded 
in Munro.’ 

‘ Then it’s a swindle ! You know my place is in Robison county.’ 

‘ All except three or four acres,’ said the Major calmly. 

‘ And when did you find that out 1 Because you never told 
me,’ said Tregellas with some heat. ‘ I’ll swear there is no mention 
of it in my deed.’ 

‘ It is a fact, nevertheless. As to the time when it came to 
my knowledge, why, cap’ll, you must excuse me.’ 

‘Well,’ Tregellas began, ‘unless this thing is a gross 
swindle-’ 

‘ Ah,’ interrupted the Major, ‘ you won’t find it much of a swindle, 
sir, not much. It’s about as hard a fact as any I know of.’ 

‘ Then there Inis been gross negligence on your part,’ Tregellas 
retorted. ‘ I paid you to look after my interests, and by Jove !— 
this is how you have looked after them.’ 

‘ Wal, what are you going to do about it V said the Major. 

The insolence of the speech, and the insolence of the Major’s 
manner, were such that Tregellas, to avoid knocking him down, 
turned his back on him and walked back to the surgery. 

‘Was he uncivil 1’ Trelease asked. 

‘ Uncivil! He was insolent. Coolly asked me what I was going 
to do about it.’ 

The doctor and the curate both shook their heads at this, and 
agreed that it looked bad. They advised Tregellas to apply to 
some lawyer ^without delay, but he stoutly refused to do so. 

‘ I’m not" going to pay with my eyes Bhut, of course,’ he said. 
‘ I shall look into this thing myself and find out what there is to 
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find out; and if I must pay, I must. What good would a lawyer 
do 1 See what has come of my having trusted this fellow Forepaw. 
No more lawyers for me, thank you. Besides—to tell the truth, 
I couldn’t afl'ord to pay a lawyer. You know I have spent a good 
deal of money on my place—that is, a good deal for me. I did it 
thinking it would pay some day. And of course I’ve made nothing 
this year, any more than any one else has. And we gave all wc 
could afl'ord and more to help some of the people who would not 
go to the hospital.’ 

The doctor sat still, making marks with a pencil on a sheet 
of paper. He was cogitating how far he could afl'ord to help 
Tregellas. He was a poor man, but he felt very certain that he 
could not let such an one as Harry Tregellas go under for want of 
a helping hand. Trelease had had it on his lips once or twice 
since Tregellas’s re-entrance to say to liis friend that his purse 
was open to its utmost limit, such as it was ; but he was too shy 
to say this before a third person. 

After a few moments of moody silence, Tregellas rose. 

‘Look here, Tregellas,’ said Dr. Bonteeoc, ‘if you want help to 
pull through this, we’ll help you.’ 

Tregellas thanked him warmly, but added, ‘ If I have to pay, 
I must pay, and that will be the end of it. For myself it wouldn’t 
matter so much,—but I daresay we shall "pull through somehow. 
Good-night.’ 

He went out, pulling his hat over his eyes. He had not walked 
a dozen yards before Trelease caught up with him and put his 
hand through his arm. 

‘ Old fellow,’ lie began, ‘ I didn’t want to say anything before 
Bonteeoc, because it’s nobody’s business but yours and mine, but— 
I can lend you the money for as long as you like, without the 
slightest inconvenience. I am only a bachelor, you see, and—and 

—we are old friends-’ Harry wrung liis hand and thanked him, 

but declared he could not take his friend’s money when he did 
not know if he should ever be able to repay it. At last, to satisfy 
Trelease’s entreaties to be allowed to help him, Tregellas went so 
far as to promise that if he found lie could not get along without, 
he would borrow from his friend. 

And now to tell his wife ! It had been hard for him to tell her 
when his poor harvest had been gathered in that she must be more 
careful than ever, that she must wear her old clothes, and buy no 
toys for the child; and deny herself the pleasure of the pretty 
Christmas gifts she had been planning for Aunt Plufebe and her 
old man, and Eliza and Thomas. How much harder would it be 
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to tell her that the money they had would hardly do more than 
pay half this claim, and they would have very little left to live on 
till next harvest. 

When supper was over and they were seated by the fireside, 
Tregellas pulled the Major’s letter out of his pocket. ‘ You would 
have to know sooner or later,’ he said. ‘ The long and short of it is 
we’re nearly ruined, and we may thank that fellow Forepaw for it.’ 

Edith read the letter. ‘ Harry,’ she cried, ‘ it is a swindle. It 
must he a swindle.’ 

‘Trelease and Bontecoe don’t think it a swindle,’ he said. 
‘They advise my applying to a lawyer. But I could see well 
enough that they thought I should have to pay up, indeed they 
both offered to lend me the money.’ And then he told her of his 
interview with the Major. 

‘Major Forepaw must be a very wicked man!’ cried Edith. 

‘ Offensive he can be, most certainly; I had no idea he could 
.be so offensive in his manner. But—I don’t know as to his being 
wicked. If this lieu does exist, and the business of recovering the 
money has been put in his hands,—why—it is part of his business 
to collect debts. It is his carelessness which riles me.’ 

‘But—when you told him to make sure that there was no 
lien!’ 

Then Harry had to explain that the dividing line of Munro 
and Robison counties ran through the property, and that the lien 
had been recorded in Munro county, while the Major had only 
searched the records in Robison county. 

Edith declared she could not believe that the Major did not 
know that the property was situated partly in one county and 
partly in another. 

It was possible, Harry thought, in a country where the generality 
of lawyers, doctors, and surveyors learnt their business as they went, 
making their clients so many vile bodies for experiment. But, 
however it might be, the result was equally disastrous. 

The next day Tregellas set out for Munro Court-house, thirty 
miles off. He told the county clerk what his errand was, but that 
functionary seemed to know all about it before Tregellas had had 
time to tell him, and he opened the record book at the exact page 
where the lien was. recorded. When Tregellas had examined the 
record, the county clerk became confidentially inquisitive, and asked 
whether he thought of moving. Tregellas replied stiffly that he 
had no such thought. 

The county clerk became thoughtful. The Major had told him 
that the man on whose property this lien was would find himself 
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in a tight place, and would have to sell whether or no; and that 
he—the Major—thought of buying the property and keeping it 
till there should be another ‘ boom ’ in real estate. 

‘ I was told you’d improved your place a good deal,’ said the 
county clerk. 

Tregellas replied that he had. 

‘You don’t believe in pulling up stakes evey once in a while?’ 
queried the county clerk. 

‘ No indeed,’ said Tregellas. 

Then the county clerk became yet more confidentially inquisitive. 
He might want to move, mightn’t he ? 

Tregellas declared he had not the slightest intention of moving. 

‘Well,’ said the county clerk, ‘see here, I was thinking of 
investing in that neighbourhood, if there was anything worth while 
in the market. Now if you did conclude to move, I’d give a fair 
price for your place as times go.’ 

‘And what might that be?’ Tregellas asked. 

‘Well, I wouldn’t mind saying twelve hundred, cash down, 
mind.’ 

‘Ah, that is about half what the improvements alone have cost 
me,’ said Tregellas. ‘Good-day to you.’ 

The county clerk followed him out. ‘ Real estate is going very 
low just now, I shouldn’t be justified in offering more; I really 
should not.—Well, say twelve hundred and fifty. Cash down?’ 

‘Not for four times twelve hundred and fifty,’ said Tregellas as 
he rode off. The county clerk went back to his office, thinking 
that the Englishman must be smarter than the Major gave him 
credit for, and must have put some of his eggs in another basket. 

Next morning Edith told her husband that she was going to- 
Harraonia to ask Major Forepaw to find a purchaser, if possible, 
for the baby’s hillside. ‘ It seems like robbing the darling,’ she 
said, ‘but there is no help for it.’ Tregellas said she would do 
well to sell it if a purchaser could be found: if for no other reason 
than that he did not see where the money was to come from to 
pay the taxes qn it. He did not like her going alone to the 
Major’s office, and wished to accompany her. But she refused to 
allow him. 

‘You feel irritated with the man, and no wonder,’ she said. 
‘And as for me, I simply hate him, with his ridiculous paste 
diamond and his flourishing airs and his chewing. But I can 
hide my feelings when I try, and you can’t. If you* go with me 
you will make me feel nervous. No, I won’t have Eliza either. 
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She would think it too dreadful that I should want to sell the 
baby’s hillside, and she might begin to cry. I will take Aunt 
Phoebe. She is too stupid to understand, and if she does under¬ 
stand, she will not care.’ 

The Major was not surprised to see Mrs. Tregellas, though he 
made a pretence of it. He quite expected that the stretch of 
rough land which Mrs. Tregellas had bought would be in the 
market before long. He was extremely civil, and as he placed a 
chair asked, with an appearance of deep interest, what he could 
do for her. Edith told her business in very few words. The 
Major, who had seated himself opposite her, drew a spittoon to his 
side and appeared to meditate profoundly, while Mrs. Tregellas sat 
awaiting his pleasure with secret disgust, but with a perfectly 
impassible face. 

‘ There could hardly be a worse moment to sell than the present, 
madam,’ he said at length. 

Edith was prepared to hear this, so she said ‘ Indeed! ’ and 
waited. 

‘ The fact is ’—the Major made a gesture with both hands as if 
he must be candid though he should die for it—‘the fact is, 
madam, the depreciation in real estate at the present moment is 
absolutely without a parallel in my experience.’ 

‘ Is it really as bad as that ? ’ Edith asked. She was prepared 
for a certain amount of depreciation of the wares she had to sell. 
She took it for granted that, should she wish to buy at any time, 
say after break last to-morrow morning, the Major would inform 
her that the market had shown an upward tendency during the 
night, and that there was now a ‘boom’ in Harmonia real 
estate. 

‘ I suppose that the market may improve later on,’ she said. 

* Fact is, madam, there is nothing doing in real estate now— 
nothing whatever.’ 

‘ I am sorry for it,’ said Edith, rising. ‘ Excuse my troubling 
you.’ 

The Major rose. ‘Of course, I would go out of my way to 
accommodate a lady. If you really wish to sell that piece-’ 

‘Yes, I wish to sell it,’ said Edith calmly. ‘I bought it from 
you for two hundred and fifty dollars. It was a whim of mine.’ 

‘ Exactly so,’ the Major nodded. ‘ Two hundred and fifty, eh ? 
Doubtless I have a memorandum of the sale, but I take your word 
for it. Two huudred and fifty! Why, there must have been a 
boom then, sure enough. Times have altered mightily since then, 
madam. You would not get anything like that for it now.’ 
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‘That is unfortunate,’ said Edith. ‘I will wish you good- 
morning.’ 

The Major followed her downstairs. ‘To accommodate a 
lady, I am always ready to go out of my way. I’ll give you a 
hundred and twenty-five dollars, cash dowm. Cash down,’ he 
repeated as she went on without making a reply. ‘Simply to 
accommodate a lady. I’ve got no use for a piece that’s grown up 
in ivy, you understand. It’s just to oblige a lady.’ 

‘ You offer mo a dollar and a quarter the acre 1 ’ said Edith, who 
had reached the bottom of the stairs. ‘ It strikes me as rather 
low, Major.’ 

‘It’s more than it would bring if you put it up to auction,’ 
cried the Major. ‘ You may take my word for that, madam. Put 

it up to auction to-morrow, and I doubt if you get more than 

eighty dollars for it.’ 

‘I don’t think I will put it up to auction,’ said Edith. ‘I 
will wait.’ 

The Major handed her into her buggy and old Phoebe climbed 
in after her. ‘Yes, better wait; much better. It might bring in 
pretty near what yon paid for it in—say two or three years from 

now. If you don’t care to wait so long as that, just drop me a 

line, madam, and I’ll give the matter my very best attention.’ 

‘ Thanks.’ Edith bowed her head and drove off slowly, with a 
calm exterior, but with every nerve tingling with indignation. 
She resolved that she would not sell that hillside at the price the 
Major offered; no matter what straits she might find herself in; 
she thought she would rather make dresses for all the negro 
women in the neighbourhood than sell that kalinia patch. 

While considering how she might best effect her object without 
making any great noise about it, she became aware that Aunt 
Phoebe was talking. 

‘Yes. I thought he favoured he daddy. I)at de way he daddy 
set an’ talk. He did allays talk so big! Yes, done remember 
him good now. We—11! He daddy dead an’ gone, an’ won’t 
sell no mo’ we alls’ ehillen.’ 

Edith asked what she was talking about. 

‘ Huh! My Miss Sue wouldn’t set down by an ole niggah- 
trader, no, ma'am. My Miss Sue wouldn’t let .any po’ white 
trash han’ her no cheer, not if ’twas de las’ cheer in de worl’. She 
mighty peticler was my Miss Sue.’ 

‘ Major Forepaw is a lawyer, not a nigger-trader,’ said Edith. 

‘ I don’t think I should like to sit down by a nigger-trader any 
more than your Miss Sue would.’ 
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‘ Huh! You ain’t raise here, Miss Edith, but I knows all 
about hit. I tell you dat man daddy wuz nothin’ but an ole 
niggah-trader. An’ he useter carry his son along wid him when 
he was half grown. Mebbe I seen him de onliest time I seen de 
ole man. Dat was after de ole miss died, my Miss Sue ma. You 
see, dey 'vided everythin’ up ’tween Miss Sue an’ her brother, 
hosses an’ kerridges an’ servants an’ all. An’ I ’longed to Miss 
Sue, o’ eo’se, me an’ my ole man an’ de chillen. But my . brother 
an’ his wife an’ chillen, dee ’longed to Mars’ Bob. An’ Mars’ Bob 
he got to drinkin’ an’ playin’ an’ every kind o’ frolicking, an’ he 
owed so much money at dc las’ dat he ain’t know which way to 
tu’n. An’ at las’ de man what he owed de money to, he sent a 
man what levelled on Mars’ Bob’s folks for de money. An’ dat 
man he brought dat ole Forepaw along what was a niggah-trader, 
an’ ho got de hoy wid him, dat man you talkin’ wid. He gettin’ 
mighty fleshy now, jes’ like he daddy. He tuck my own dear 
brother, an’ he’s wife an’ two of de chillen, de likeliest ones, an’ I 
ain’t heerd of one of ’em since dat day. We—11! He dead an’ 
gone, an’ I won’t say notliiu’.’ 

‘ Poor things ! You had your troubles,’ said Edith. 

Aunt Phoebe wrapped her shawl tighter around her, and shook 
her head. 

‘ Yes’m, we is. Yes, dat ole man Forepaw car’d away tree, fo’, 
seben o’ we all, what fell to Mars’ Bob’s share ; an’ dar was two 
tree field han’s besides, what I not much ’quaiuted wid myself. I 
was in ’miration to see Miss Edith settin’ down wid dat Major 
what ain’t nutliin’ but po’ white trash.’ 

‘He could not help being a nigger-trader’s son, could he?’ said 
Edith. 

‘ Huh ! ’ Aunt Phoebe paused for a moment. ‘ He needn’t be 
so mean an’ lowlifed, anyway. He dc meanest lot! When de 
folks in de wagin, an’ we all Bayin’ goo’bye an’ cryin’, an’ dee all 
cryin’ fit to bust dee self, he come along an’ say, “Hoish! you 
howlin’ debbils, heish yo’ mouf!” An’ he crack his ole cowhide 
whip an’ skeer dem chillen away what climbin’ up to kiss deir own 
mammy goo’bye. ’ 

‘ Oh, stop, Aunt Phoebe, you will make me cry,’ said Edith. 

‘ Oh, what are my. troubles to such as these !’ 

‘Yes’m,’ said Aunt Phoebe after another pause. ‘Dat is ole 
Forepaw’s boy, an’ favours him mightily now he so fleshy. An’ he 
had a gole watch, de old man had, an’ shiny things all de way up 
he shut. Dc Major’s on’y got one. Mebbe he done los’ de rest of 
’em. An’ he on’y got one ring to he finger; now de ole man he 
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got rings on mos’ ebery finger. Yes, I thought while I settin’ by, 
you an 1 you’ daddy mek we all cry mightily one time. But 1 ain’t 
say nothin’. You got to die so well as me. Huh !’ 

On her way home Edith stopped at Eliza’s house, and told her 
of the trouble she was in. Eliza was indignant at the Major’s 
offer, and besought her not to part with a single acre on sueh 
terms. 

‘ Thomas heard tell that there’s a lot of land speculators going 
round now, buying up poor people’s land, specially among those 
that had the fever; and in a year they’ll be selling it and making 
a big profit off it. It’s a shame, and the Major is as bad as any 
of ’em,’ quoth Eliza. 

Edith declared she would not sell an acre as long as she could 
pay the taxes on it, and then she unfolded a plan that had come 
into her head on her way homeward. 

She knew, she said, that she could fit a dress .a great deal better 
than some dressmakers. Why should she not try to get custom 
among the negro women, of whom so few were capable of making 
their own clothes 1 She depended on Eliza to make known her 
intention without loss of time. 

Eliza was dumb for a moment. ‘ Missus !’ she said at last, and 
then, lowering her voice, ‘ You wouldn’t demean yourself hy taking 
in work for they trapsing black hussies ! ’ 

Edith said she should not feel she was lowering herself hy doing 
honest work. And she would rather work for black people than 
for white people. 

Eliza could not understand that. ‘ Do’ee let me lend you some 
money, missus, my dear. It goes agin me so, a lady like you 
working for they blacks.’ 

Edith kissed her and thanked her, but refused her offer. ‘ While 
I am strong and able to work,’ she said, ‘I will do all that a 
woman can do before I borrow, even from such a dear friend as 
you are.’ 

Eliza wept at Edith’s obstinacy. ‘ I’ve got money,’ slic said, 

‘ and it’s all mine, and Thomas don’t know nothing about it. It 
ain’t his business, and lie’s no call to know. Miss Luttrell paid 
me handsome; and you shouldn’t lie that proud with your old 
nursey.’ 

‘ If ever I really am in want, I will come to you,’ Edith said. 
But Eliza could not be comforted. 

‘A De Glanvilc working her eyes out for they nasty blacks!’ 
she exclaimed. ‘ If the old ladies knew! And they' are rolling in 
riches. It don’t seem vitty, and it ain’t vitty.’ 
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‘I shall never tell my aunts a word of this,’ cried Edith, 
‘ neither must you. Promise me you will not, Eliza.’ 

Eliza promised, though reluctantly. For, she said, she could 
not sec the rights of it, and never should, if she lived as long as 
Methuselah. 

When Edith and her husband sat down together to review the 
situation, it did not seem so hopelessly bad, after all. Tregellas 
had taken Macfarlane into his confidence, and Macfarlane, who 
knew more of those matters than he did, had shown him that by 
paying up the accrued interest at once, and giving a bond for the 
amount of the lien secured on the place, endorsed by one or more 
responsible parties, he would put it out of the power of the creditor 
to press for the immediate payment of the principal, thereby giving 
himself sufficient time to get together the required amount. Of 
course if they had in the following year the same drought as they 
had had this year, they would be in the same situation as at present; 
but if, as was probable, next year was a year of plenty, the sale of 
liis crops would bring in enough to clear him. At the same time 
they would have to practise the most rigid economy, and, having 
done all they could, put their trust in Providence for the rest. 

Thus, shortly afterwards, the matter was arranged: the doctor 
and Trelease becoming the ‘ endorsers ’ of Tregellas’s bond. 
Tregellas, it is true, had to eat his own words, for he had vowed 
never to get into debt, and here he was in debt after all. As a 
consolation, Edith reminded him that the same thing might have 
happened to a smarter man than he, and that, at all events, there 
was neither folly nor extravagance to be repented of. When Mrs. 
Maegregor found that Edith was working for negro women, she 
thought she must be in a very hard place, and offered to buy her 
pet Jersey-heifer for ten dollars—an offer which Edith declined. 
As soon as Mrs. Macfarlane heard what her friend was doing, she 
brought her patterns and fashion-books, and offered to help in 
cutting out. 

‘ I like helping people,’ she said, ‘ especially people who help 
themselves instead of sitting down and howling. That’s what put 
me out so with Mis’ Bloss, when she was getting over her sickness. 
It seemed as if she depended on me_ to hold her up, or else she’d 
go flop, like a doll. I believe if I’d given in to her, I should be 
putting on her clothes for her to this day. And after all,’ Mrs. 
Macfarlane resumed, after a digression on an expected change in 
New York fashions, * after all, you are in luck. You haven’t been 
left as I was .with Frankie. No fear of your things being taken 
to pay your husband’s debts. And you haven’t been left as so 
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many Southern women were left, after the war, with hardly a rag 
belonging to them or a mouthful to eat, and every man belonging 
to ’em maimed or dead. Ah, those were times!’ 

‘When you remind me of that,’ said Edith, ‘I think that I am 
the most fortunate woman in the world.’ 



CHAPTER XLYI 

IIOMEIt SLOCUM 

It was late in the year, but in the sun the air was still warm and 
pleasant, so that Mrs. Mael'arlane had brought her work on the 
verandah. As she sat and plied her needle she hummed a Scotch 
tune her husband had taught her. She was very happy over her 
work. She had told her husband that she was going to emulate 
the economy her friend Edith was practising; and instead of send¬ 
ing up north for hats in future, she was going to trim them herself. 
After a while, she had told him with glee, she would have saved 
enough money to take them a trip to Scotland. Macfarlane had 
answered jocosely ; but nevertheless she intended to do it. When 
a woman did give her mind to it, there were so many ways of 
saving! 

A shadow fell on her work. She looked up and saw before 
her the man from whom she had been divorced. 

She jumped up, crying, ‘ Homer Slocum, what do you want?’ 

Sho trembled from head to foot as all her fears came back. 
What should he want, but to find out Frankie’s whereabouts? 
The child was sjKsnding the day with a playfellow, so that he was 
safe for the moment. She tried to speak calmly, repeating her 
question, ‘ What do you want ?’ 

He looked round. Then he said slowly, ‘Will you please 
remember my name is Enos B. Phillips ? I want, first of all, a 
chair to sit upon. I guess this one is as handy as any,’—he drew 
from the wall Mr. Macfarlane’s reading-chair and seated himself,— 
1 and then I want a glass of iced water; and after that a little 
talk with you, if you’ve no objection.’ 

Mrs. Macfarlane went to the dining-room and fetched what he 
asked for. She hated to go on such an errand, but it was better 
to serve him herself than to call Aunt Delphy or Jess, either of 
whom might be cross-questioned as to Frankie’s whereabouts. 

‘ You wear remarkably well, Parthenia,’ he remarked, as he took 
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the glass from her. ‘I don’t think I ever saw a woman wear 
better.’ 

‘ Was that what you wished to say V she asked, endeavouring 
to speak with a steady voice. 

Homer Slocum smiled. Most people, especially plain people, 
look better when they smile. This man was not plain. In a 
crowd he might have been picked out any day as one of the 
handsome ones. But as he glanced now with a smile at his former 
wife, he looked ugly. 

‘ Something else, of course. That was by the way,’ he said. 

She made no reply, but stood waiting. 

‘Sit down,’ he said suddenly, pointing to the rocking-chair 
beside the work-table. 

‘I prefer standing,’ she said. 

‘ As you please. You’ll be tired standing, I guess, before I’m 
done.’ As he spoke he pulled the rocking-chair towards himself 
and put his feet upon it. Then he searched in his pocket for 
something. 

‘Got any chewing-tobacco V he asked, after searching in vain. 

‘ No,’ she answered. 

‘ Got any chewing-gum V 

‘ No.’ 

‘Doggone !’ he muttered, feeling again in his pockets. 

‘ If this is all you have to say, you must excuse my staying any 
longer,’ she said, attempting to pass him. 

He stretched out his hand and laid it on her arm: it closed 
like a vice on her tender flesh, and she felt powerless. It seemed 
as if an iron hand grasped her heart with just such a relentless 
pressure. 

‘Let me go!’ she gasped, pale with anger and fright. ‘How 
dare you V 

He pushed her back towards a chair. ‘ Just sit down there as 
I bid you, Parthenia,’ he said, as lie took his hand from her arm. 

‘ I mean business.’ 

‘ I forbid you to call me Parthenia,’ she cried. ‘ You have no 
more right than if you were a stranger. I am Mistress Macfarlane, 
and you will please call me so.’ 

Homer Slocum threw his head back and smiled again with 
half-shut eyes; he seemed to enjoy this exhibition of anger. As 
Mrs. Macfarlane gazed at him she thought she had never seen a 
man look so snakelike as her good-looking ex-husband. But the 
half-closed eyes suddenly opened very wide, and he' lifted a finger 
and shook it slowly at her. 
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‘Mistress Maefarlane'!—You are no more Macfarlane’s wife 
than you are the President’s wife. You are my wife. Do you 
understand ? My wife.’ 

She know she was growing paler and paler as he looked at her; 
but she forced herself to speak steadily. ‘I obtained a divorce 
from you some years ago. You are no more to me than any other 
stranger.’ 

‘ Well, I won’t say but what you thought it was all right, but 
I’ve looked into the matter, and I find it was a bogus divorce. 
That’s the business I’ve come about.’ 

‘A bogus divorce?’ she repeated, jumping up from her chair. 

He nodded. ‘ There were a good many of them about that time. 
Parties that wanted the business done quietly, like yourself. Some 
of them have remarried too. Awkward, ain’t it V 

‘But—but-- No, 1 don’t believe you,’ she cried suddenly. 

‘ You are just trying to scare me, that’s all. I don’t believe a 
word you say. Don’t I know you of old, Homer Slocum?’ 

‘ It don’t matter a cent’s worth whether you know me of old or 
not. I tell you it’s true.’ He took his legs down from the, chair 
on which he had placed them, and leaned on the back of it, 
emphasising his words by rapping on it with his closed hand. 
‘It’s true, and you needn’t try to get away from it. Wasn’t 
Judge Pratt the judge at the Supreme Court of Centralia when 
you got your decree ?’ 

‘Well—suppose he was?’ she said. 

‘You admit so much. Of course it would be no use your 
telling me a lie. You must have sense enough to see that, I 
should think. Well, the deputy-clerk and two other fellows arc 
in custody now for forging the County Court seal, and the signa¬ 
tures of the County Clerk and of Judge Pratt.’ He paused to see 
what effect this would have on her. ‘ Awkward for a good many 
folks it’s turned out: a good many folks that wanted to get a 
divorce cheap and quiet, as you did, eh ?’ 

She bore it for a moment bravely. Then she felt her strength 
giving way, and knew that if she did not sit down she might fall. 
She seated herself with her back towards him. He sat still 
waiting for her to speak, and tilting the chair in front of him with 
his foot. 

, ‘ I wish I knew just what your motive was in coming to me 
with this tale,’ she said presently, turning herself half round. ‘ I 
suppose you have a motive. Let us say you wish to annoy me. 
It seems hardly worth while to come all the way from Canada just 
for that. However, consider yourself to have succeeded and—go. ’ 
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Hnmpr nut UD his legs again ami leaned back. ‘ Not so fast 
There is a tender spot ta me wb«e 

you are concerned, Parthenia. You know I mamed jou beeauw 
I was fond of you.’ tV 

She turned a face M of scorn towards hm \m vifiea iv 
sliameful stratagem against a silly girl,’ she cried. 1 You entrapped 
me, you know you did! No blessing could rest on such a marriage, 
and no blessing did rest on i^’ 

‘ fchucks ! Why shouldn’t I make use of stratagem ? ’ ho asked. 

‘ Did you never hear that all stratagems are fair in love and 
war 1 ’ 


She had turned away again, disdaining to answer. 

He took out his pocket-book and selected from the various 
papers in it a newspaper cutting, which he handed Mrs. Macfarlaue 
and told her to read. She refused. 

‘Now, what a very, very foolish little creature you are. You 
will have to control your temper, 1 can tell you, before you’re 
through with this.’ 

1 Ob, if 1 had ouly a pistol handy! ’ she cried, rising and 
confronting her ex-husband. ‘ If I only-’ 

‘ Tut, tut, tut,’ he said, waving the newspaper cutting at her. 
1 Sit down and let’s have no more fooling. Now listen ! This 
is business.’ 

He had laid aside the deliberative drawling tone which he had 
assumed at the beginning of the interview, and he now read aloud, 
in a voice which had a hard metallic ring, as follows :— 

‘ “ Forged Divorces Discovered. 

1 “ Extensive frauds at King’s Court-house. 

‘ “ A Deputy-Clerk and two confederates arrested. 

‘ “ Startling revelations were made in Centralia yesterday in 
regard to the securing of fraudulent divorces by wholesale, by 
lawyers of that city who advertise ‘Divorces secured without 
publicity.’ They had secured as their tool a deputy-clerk of King’s 
County Court, who forged the name of Judge Pratt, and used a 
counterfeit seal of the county. Soon after he assumed office, 
District-Attorney Gubbletou-” 

‘ Are you listening, Parthenia 1 ’ Homer asked in a parenthesis. 

She turned and looked at him. He looked up and their eyes 
met. He gave her a nod and continued reading, while she looked 
at him with growing terror. 

—District-Attorney Gubbleton was led to suspect that 
spurious divorces were being palmed off as genuine.' He followed 
up his clue, but was unable to secure satisfactory proof as to the 
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way in which operations had been carried on till last week. 
Suspicion fell upon Law-” 

‘You remember Law, Parthenia,’ Homer asked in another 
parenthesis. ‘Tow-headed fellow; used to sing tenor in the 
church choir when we lived at Equity 1 ’ 

‘ I remember,’ she whispered. ‘ Go on.’ 

‘ Ah, I thought you’d get interested after a while. Where was 
I? “Suspicion fell upon Law, whtf is a deputy-clerk of the 
Supreme Court detailed to Judge Pratt’s court, and on Saturday a 
warrant for his arrest was secured. He at first denied any par¬ 
ticipation in any forgery, and claimed that the records would show 
that all he had done was in strict conformity with law. Con¬ 
fronted with the proofs of his crime, he finally admitted his wrong¬ 
doing, and promised to aid the District-Attorney in the work of 
clearing up the matter.” ’ 

‘ Go on,’ said Mrs. Macfarlane, as he paused. 

, ‘ You can study the rest for yourself,’ he said, throwing the 
paper on the table. ‘ I have had the records searched, and there 
is no decree of divorce filed in your name.’ 

‘ I don’t see what you are going to do about it, after all,’ said 
Mrs. Macfarlane, after a moment’s silence. ‘If I didn’t get a 
divorce that time, why, I’ll have to get one now. I acted in good 
faith any way, and if Mr. Paige had not believed I had good 
grounds for a divorce ho wouldn’t have put it through for me.’ 

‘Friend Paige is an old woman. Always was doty, in my 
opinion. If ho had attended properly to business, instead of 
going on the stump and putting this thing into some other fellow’s 
hands to straighten out, perhaps you’d have got your divorce all 
right. As it is——’ 

He got up, reached after his hat, which he had laid on the table 
while speaking, put it on and stepped from the verandah. Then he 
turned and looked at her—‘As it is, you have committed bigamy.’ 

He paused to see what effect the word would have on her. 
Apparently she was not as much frightened at the sound of it as 
he had expected her to be. She said, with a toss of her head: 

‘ Well, I didn’t mean to commit bigamy. I don’t believe any 
judge would say I did. Judges have common-sense sometimes, 
though you lawyers think you can bamboozle them as you choose. 
And as for your desertion of me, I could bring plenty of witnesses. 
There’s grandpa for one.’ 

‘ He’s dead, said Homer abruptly. 

‘Dead!’ shfe repeated after him. ‘Grandpa dead? I’ve not 
heard of it! ’ 
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‘ Because they didn’t know where to find you. But I’ve heard 
of it. I know his lawyer.’ 

She was silent for a moment, trying to think of some one who 
would be as efficient a witness. There was the lawyer, Paige; 
but as he had conducted the divorce proceedings, he might possibly 
be debarred from giving evidence. She ran over in her mind the 
names of her female friends : some were dead, some were married, 
some were gone she knew not whither. They had seemed a crowd, 
but it was no such easy matter to pick out one and say, ‘This 
woman will bear witness for me.’ Suppose she would not; suppose 
she did not care; suppose that Homer Slocum was her friend’s 
husband’s friend, and offered him a bribe, how then would it be 
with her friend’s testimony 1 

Homer spoke again. ‘ He has left you forty thousand dollars.’ 

She was still silent, looking on the ground. This, then, was 
the reason of his coming to annoy her. But for this he would 
have left her in peace. 

‘ This thing will have to be fixed somehow,’ she said presently. 

‘ I don’t know how, not being a lawyer; but of this you may be 
quite certain, I’ll never live with you again.’ 

‘ Then you’ll have to answer the charge of bigamy, you may bo 
certain of that. But you will think better of it. You are excited 
now, I shouldn’t wonder.’ 

1 Homer Slocum,’ she said, rising and going up to him, 1 what 
will you take to leave me in peace 1 I know it’s a question of 
money with you. Say what you’ll take to leave me in peace.’ 

‘I’ll take-you and your forty thousand dollars,’ he said 

with a laugh. ‘ I’ve made up my mind to that.’ 

Mrs. Macfarlane drew herself up to her full height. ‘ You’ve 
made up your mind V she repeated. ‘ Now lot mo tell you, Homer 
Slocum, if my daily bread depended on it—yes, and I learnt what 
it was to go to bed hungry after you deserted me—I say if my 
daily bread depended on it, I would never go back to you. 
Never!’ 

‘Don’t excite yourself,’was his rejoinder. ‘And don’t talk so 
big. You will be thankful to me for taking you back before you’re 
through.’ 

1 Never! ’ she cried. ‘ If there is a heaven aboye us, never! ’ 

‘ Well, Parthenia, I do wish I could drive a little sense into 
your head. I don’t want to make more noise over the business 
than I can help, and if you’d be sensible I’d be glad to spare your 
feelings. If you’d reflect a little you’d see how awkVard it’would 
be for you if it were known about here that you were living with 
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that other fellow when you had a lawful husband in Canada. I 
don’t like to say how awkward it might be for you.’ 

‘ I do not doubt,’ she said, ‘ that you would like to make it very 
awkward for me.’ 

He laughed again. ‘Well, it would depend a good deal on 

yourself. Now, see here-’ he stepped back on the verandah 

and seated himself on a chair near her. ‘ If you would just make 
up your mind to come along quietly——’ 

She jumped up with a scream. fc What!!’ 

‘ I said, “ Come along quietly.” What will you get by making 
a fuss V 

‘ Is the man crazy ?’ she cried, wringing her hands. ‘ What! 
Leave my baby and—and—my little boy !’ 

Iler voice broke, and she laughed aloud, walking up and down 
the verandah and clasping and unclasping her hands. 

‘ What a fool you must think me, to be sure !’ she said, stopping 
in front of Homer. ‘ I wouldn’t leave my baby for the best man 
that ever lived, and you don’t think I’d leave him for you ! No; 
and I wouldn’t leave the—the—other little fellow either. Oh, 
why do you come and talk such nonsense to me? And you a 
lawyer too ! One would think you’d have more sense.’ 

Homer did not seem surprised at this outburst. He took out 
his pocket-book and began to look at the papers in it. Presently 
he said— 

‘I’m sorry that little one died. When did it happen?’ 

‘Which—which one do you mean?’ she said with a gasp. 

‘ Ours, of course. I thought he was a healthy baby enough. 
What did lie die of?’ 

She had become very pale, and stood leaning one hand on the 
back of her chair and pressing the other to her heart. ‘ Don’t— 
don’t you speak of him to me. You left us both to starve. If 1 
was piuched, so w<is he. If you didn’t care enough for me to send 
money, you might have cared for him. Everything—my very bed 
—was taken for your debts. Oh, don’t you dare to speak of him 
to mo.’ 

He did not answer at once, but sat, crossing and uncrossing his 
legs, and giving other indications of a mind not quite at ease. At 
last he said, ‘ As to my going, you may believe me when I tell you 
I had to go. If yon bad been on your dying bed I’d have had to 
go— in the fix I was in.’ * 

‘ I can quite believe that,’ she replied. 

‘ And as to sending money—well, I hadn’t got the dollars to send. 
I didn’t suppose you would be so pinched as you say, for I thought 
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you’d be smart enough to save something out of the wreck, and I 
knew you had lots of friends.’ 

‘ So I supposed, as long as I didn’t need them.’ 

‘ Well,’ he resumed, ‘ I’d like to have this business settled. Now, 
just listen, will you, aud don’t start off and scream. I am willing 
to stretch a point. You may bring your baby along. I’ll put up 
• with it, under the circumstances, for at any rate as long as it needs 
your care.’ . 

Mrs. Macfarlanc stared a^liim as if she did not understand. 

Ho added: 1 1 don’t think every man would make such an offer 
as that.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ she said huskily. ‘ And my other little boy ? ’ 

‘ Oh, hang it all,’ lie broke out, ‘ I ain’t going to be saddled 
with both brats. His hither, Macfarlanc, must look out for him. 
He’s no baby, if that’s the chap I saw running round the corner 
last time I was here.’ 

‘ Last time !—what last time 1 ’ she asked with a voice that 
was scarcely audible. 

He replied carelessly : ‘ Oh, some little time ago. I wanted to 
identify you, and it was just us cheap to come myself as to send 
any one else.’ 

She stood still and stared at him, dumb with horror. Yet even 
then her brain was busy calculating how to keep Frankie from 
him; how to send the child away so that he should be beyond the 
reach of Homer. Why had she not changed the child’s name 
when she got her divorce ? That would have made him safer at 
any rate. And now it was too late ! Should Homer come here, 
watching and prying, as he had done already, and hear the child 
called ‘ Frankie,’ he would begin to observe him, suspect perhaps 
that he was his own child, and then—she would never sec Frankie 
any more unless she went back to Frankie’s father. A stouter 
heart than Mrs. Macfarlane’s might have quailed at such a pro¬ 
spect. She stood staring at the man for a minute. Then she 
tottered to a seat, and grasped her head with both hands. 

‘ I shall go crazy; I shall go crazy,’ she moaned. 

‘ Come now, come now,’ said he. ‘ What’s the good of taking 
it so hard ? Try to be reasonable.’ 

‘ It’s easy talking,’ she said. 1 Could any woman be reasonable 
in such a horrible fix as this? No, I won’t be reasonable, Homer 
Slocum. I can’t, and I won’t.’ 

‘You can suit yourself about that,’ said he. ‘I can tell you 
what is likely to happen if you won’t. You will have to answer 
the charge of bigamy; I am getting most tired of telling you 
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iliat. Ami you might make the acquaintance of the State peni¬ 
tentiary.’ 

‘ I might?’—she said, hesitating. 

‘Ah, you might. I don’t say you would. That depends 
entirely on yourself, don’t you see, Parthcnia ?’ 

‘Well,’ she said, after a short silence, ‘my mind is made up, 
and don’t you suppose 1 am ever going to alter it. I’ll never live 
with you again. If you can put me in the penitentiary, you may 
put me in the penitentiary. They y^$t keep me there for ever, 
and when I come out I shall go back to my husband.’ 

‘Your husband !’ he sneered. 

‘ To my husband, Mr. Maefarlane. I am his wife before God 
and man; and I do not look upon you as my husband any more 
than if you were dead.’ 

‘ Is that your last word ?’ he asked. 

‘ That is my last word,’ she answered. 

‘ Then,’ lie returned, bringing his clenched hand down on the 
little table with such force that the work-basket slipped off, and 
the contents lay scattered in all directions—‘ then it is to be war 
between ns. You will be sorry for this, Parthcnia. I am deter¬ 
mined to have my rights. I am going to fight it out. You see if 
1 don’t.’ 

He rose as he spoke. She rose too. Her terror had passed off 
and she looked excited. 

‘ Your rights! ’ she cried. ‘ Your rights ! You forged my name, 
and you swindled me out of my mother’s money to pay your dis¬ 
graceful debts, and you left me and your child to starve. And 
you talk of your rights !—Suppose I made it public that you forged 
my name ? Suppose I told how you got away with fifty thousand 
dollars of the public money-’ 

‘ Oh, pshaw! much gooff that would do you,’ he said. But 
she, with her eyes fixed on his face, saw that lie winced. 

' ‘ I could do it, and I will. I’ll make Canada too hot to hold 
you. I’ll publish in all the papers what your right name is, and 
what you have done. You think yourself such a smart man, com¬ 
ing here troubling me. How smart will you think yourself when 
you are in Sing Sing, with your hair cut short, Mr. Enos B. 
Phillips?’ 

‘ I guess I know enough to keep out of Sing Sing. And I can 
tell you this, if you don’t come back to me it will be the worse 
for you,’ said Homer. As he spoke lie turned on his heel, and 
went up the path leading to the road where his buggy was waiting. 
Mrs. Maefarlane watched him till he was hidden by the overhang- 
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ing bushes. Then she went into the house and into her own room 
and locked the door. She even shut the windows and let down 
the blinds. Then she took from her bureau a small tin box and 
opened it. On the top was a little cardboard box, in which were 
some trinkets Mr. Macfarlaue had given her. She took it out and 
laid her cheek upon it, murmuring, ‘ My dear, my dear.’ Then 
she lifted up the tray, and took out some folded papers, one of 
which she spread before hei;. It was a decree of absolute divorco 
granted to Mrs. Partheniflj^locum from Homer P. Slocum, upon 
the report of John G. La\^ r 'referee, made to Judge Pratt in the 
Supreme Court of Ceutralia, on 24th January 18—. 

As she looked at it she reverted to the belief that the docu¬ 
ment was genuine. What though Homer had said that no such 
decree of divorce had been found in the records of the Supreme 
Court ? How was she to know that lie was stating the truth? 
The newspaper cutting was genuine enough, but how could she tell 
that Homer had not concocted it? If he did not stick at forging 
his wife’s name, why should he stick at the dissemination of false 
news? Many people thought lying did not matter much—not 
enough at any rate to interfere with Church membership—-when, 
for instance, the lie was intended to damage a political opponent. 
On the eve of one of the Presidential elections, it had been said by 
half the newspapers in the country that the wife of one of the 
candidates was not his wife, though he had been living with her 
for more than twenty years. That Presidential candidate had 
prosecuted the editor of one of the biggest newspapers; he had 
pursued that editor from court to court until there was no higher 
court to appeal to; and got such damages as would have ruined 
the editor, if the newspaper had not doubled its circulation in con¬ 
sequence of its copious reports of the trial, and of the private inter¬ 
views with members of the Presidential candidate’s family. Mrs. 
Macfarlane thought of this, and thought too how Homer had never 
hesitated at any act that enabled him to carry out his own plans. 
She almost reasoned herself into the belief that he was now m’ak- 
ing an illegal attempt to victimise her. Again she thought of 
Frankie’s danger, and of the best way of saving him from his heart¬ 
less father. 

At last sunset came, and supper-time, and Mr. Macfarlane. 

She watched him as he lit his pipe after supper, and stretched 
himself in his easy-chair with his newspaper. He looked so happy, 
so free from care, poor man, taking his ease after his day’s work, 
that it did seem cruel to disturb his comfort. But it had to be 
done. 
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‘ I wanted to talk to you about Frankie,’ she began timidly. 

‘ Talk away, my dear,’ was the answer. 

‘ I can’t talk while you are reading the newspaper.’ 

‘ There,’ he said, laying it down. ‘ Now you may talk till bed¬ 
time, so long as you don’t take away my pipe.’ 

She brought her low chair and placed it close beside him. 

‘ How comfortable you look, dear,’ she said, laying her hand on 
his knee. He gave her hand a squeeze as he replied, ‘ Ay, ay, ,1 
believe in taking the good the gods pfcpvide me.’ 

She laid her cheek on his hand and caressed it silently. 

‘ We have been happy, haven’t we V she said presently. 

1 To be sure we have. And we’ll go on being happy, eh V 

She let go his hand. ‘ Oh, nothing that is good or pleasant 
lasts in this world,’ she cried. ‘ Nothing, nothing!’ 

‘ What a little pessimist! ’ he said with a laugh. 

‘ It’s the truth. Jim, I want you to do something for me. I 
want you to take Frankie away from here and put him to school ; 
light away.’ 

‘Why,’ said Macfarlane, taking his pipe-out of his mouth, ‘only 
last week you said you could not make up your mind to do it just 
yet.’ 

‘ I know, I know. But it is different now. He must go, Jim > 
I want you to take him to-morrow.’ 

‘ Take him—where V 

‘ Anywhere, so it is away from here—away from me.’ 

‘Well, I’ll think about it. There’s no such hurry.’ 

‘Yes, there is. Jim,’—she came a little closer, and spoke low 
—‘ Homer Slocum was here this morning, and nearly scared me to 
death with the things he said.’ 

Macfarlane jumped up. ‘ He dared come to my house ! And 
you—you parleyed with the* scoundrel!’ 

‘ As if I could help it! I bade him begone, and much he cared 
for my bidding.’ 

*‘ Why did you stop to listen to him V 

‘ Because I could not help myself. He laid hold of my arm. 
And he told me my divorce was a bogus divorce.’ 

‘ The scoundrel!’ said Macfarlane, clenching his fist. ‘ He said 
that just to annoy you. Bogus divorce, indeed ! ’ 

‘ I thought so, too, until he showed me this paper.’ She took 
the newspaper cutting out of her pocket and put it into his hand. 

He read it. His healthy, fiorid face lost its colour as he read, 
and as he finished he drew a deep breath. 

‘ Oh, Jim,’ she said, ‘ then it is genuine V 
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‘ It appears so.’ Sho took his hand and held it, all limp and 
nerveless as it was, in hers. Presently he rose and paced up and 
down the room; and then, as if there were not space enough in 
the room, he went out on the verandah. She, watching him from 
where she sat, saw him raise his hands to his head, and for a 
moment she forgot her own misery in her grief for his. When he 
returned he sat down beside her, and desired her to tell him every 
word that Slocum had said. 

She obeyed. ‘And I know it is only because of grandpa’s 
money that he comes troubling me,’ she said, when she had finished. 
‘ But for that he would have left me in peace as long as I lived.’ 

‘ Very likely,’ Macfarlane replied, and then he began to walk 
up and down again on the verandah, and mutter to himself. She 
bore it till she could bear it no longer, and then she cried out that 
she wished she were dead. 

But he, returning to the seat he had quitted, took her hands in 
his, and told her never to say that again. 

‘ You have been a blessing and a comfort to me,’ he said, ‘ and 
nothing can alter that. Whatever comes, there will be that to look 
back on and be thankful for.’ 

‘Jim, you are never going to give me up to that cruel man?’ 
she cried, clinging to him. 

‘ Never, of my own free will. I am no lawyer, but I know that 
our intentions were upright and honourable. So much we can 
prove-’ 

‘ I am not that man’s wife. No court shall ever make me look 
on him as my lawful husband.’ 

Macfarlane groaned. 

‘I am your wife—yours!’ she cried. ‘If you give me up, I 
shall die. Yes, I would rather die than go back to him. And he 
to pretend to be so considerate!—He wouldn’t mind my taking 
baby along for a time, but he wouldn’t be saddled with the other 
brat!’ and she burst into hysterical laughter. 

There was a long silence on his part, which she did not interrupt. 
At last he said, ‘ It is late; you had better go to bed.’ 

‘And you? You have your work to do to-morrow, Jim.’ 

‘ I must think,’ he said. He took his hat and went out into 
the woods. And she sat waiting for him, till she fell asleep at 
last for weariness. 

When she woke dawn was breaking and Macfarlane was speaking 
to her. 

‘ Have you only just come in ?’ she said. 

He replied that he had done what was best for. himself, and 
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found fault with her gently for sitting up. ‘ Go and lie down at 
once,’ ho said. ‘Yon have time for a nap before breakfast.’ 

It comforted her to hear him speak with so much authority. 
‘ I’m going right away,’ Bhe said, with an attempt at a smile. 

Before Macfarlane went away to his work he told his wife he 
would get a few days’ leave of absence, and go to Centralia to 
examine the records. If there were no record of her divorce ho 
would seek out the lawyer, Paige, who had conducted her case, and 
lay the matter before him. 

‘ And you will take Frankie with you and*Ieave him at the 
Academy at Jones ville?’ she inquired. 

He assented. Then she said : 

‘ I have been thinking it would be better if we moved away 
from here.’ 

‘ I don’t see how that would help us,’ he answered. 

‘ But if we went right off to-say to Scotland-’ 

1 1 could not do that, my dear; and if you will think for a 
moment, you will see that you could not either.’ 

‘ Well, then-’ she hesitated—‘ will you do this for me 1 Will 

you promise not to let them know at the Academy that Frankie is 
not your very own V 

‘ My dear, he is the sen of my adoption,’ said Macfarlane; and 
there was such rebuke in his tone, that she could not say another 
word. 



CHAPTER XLYII 

AN INTERVIEW ANI) TTS CONSEQUENCES 

A few days after Homer Slocum’s visit Mrs. Macfarlane saw a 
man pass the verandah and go towards the kitchen. There was a 
lively dialogue between him and the cook, and then she heard 
Aunt Delphy’s voice saying, 1 She’s settin’ in de pahlah. You kin 
go right in.’ 

Mrs. Macfarlane’s first impulse was to run and lock herself in 
her bedroom. Ever since the day when her first husband had 
come so suddenly upon her, the sight of a stranger coming to the 
house had filled her with unreasoning dread. Rut a glance at the 
man showed him to be a harmless-looking, youthful person, with a 
pale budding moustache. He had a town-bred, semi-fashionable 
air, though his clothes were slightly shabby. He held a note-book 
in his hand, and was jotting down notes or figures in it as he looked 
.about him. Then it occurred to Mrs. Macfarlane that perhaps after 
all her husband had changed his mind and was going to sell the place 
and take her away to Scotland, and this was an intending purchaser. 

This seemed to her all the more likely as the young man, in¬ 
stead of coming to the door, still looked about and walked away a 
little and then back again, as if he were observing how the house 
was situated. But presently he stepped to the door and knocked, 
and she opened it and asked him civilly to walk in. He entered, 
note-book in hand, asking whether he had the pleasure of address¬ 
ing Mrs. Macfarlane. 

She tried to put on her usual company smile as she answered. 
She offered him a scat, and regretted that her husband was from 
home. His way of looking about him, as though-he were going to 
take an inventory of the furniture, strengthened her impression 
that he was an intending purchaser. He remarked than she seemed 
to be fixed up tolerably well, and she replied that the house was 
very comfortable, and that all the outbuildings had been erected on 
the most approved plan, and were very convenient. 
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The young man looked round the room and then said, ‘You 
know the Mugioump, I reckon, madam; I’m from the Mugwump. 
John 15. Styracks is my name, madam.’ 

Mrs. Macfarlanc bowed, and inquired if he were the editor. 

John E. Styracks appeared amused at the inquiry. No, he said, 
he was not the editor. And down went a note in his note-book. 

‘Did you wish to write a notice on Harmonia?’ said she. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘that’s near about it. Harmonia is becoming 
quite an interesting object to the public. In fact, the public eye 
in this section is fixed right on Harmonia and nowhere else.’ 

Mrs. Macfarlanc said she was glad to hear it. To be sure the 
drought had caused great losses, but she did not suppose it possible 
that there could be another such drought again. Was Mr. Styracks 
thinking of buying land in the settlement! And would not he 
wait and see Mr. Macfarlanc 1 

‘Not to-day,’ the young man said. Then turning a fresh leaf 
of his note-book and reaching for a chair to support his foot upon, 
he said, ‘ I believe you were the plaintiff in the bogus divorce case 
of Slocum v. Slocum V Mrs. Macfarlanc was so taken aback that 
she made no reply. 

‘You were Mrs. Parthenia Slocum before you became Mrs. 
Macfarlanc, weren’t you V He held his pencil poised as he awaited 
her answer. 

Mrs. Macfarlanc rose. ‘ What right have you to enter a hujy’s 
house and ask questions in this way V 

‘No offence, madam. I’m a servant of the public, and I come 
on behalf of the public. This is quite a special piece of news, and 
will be treated accordingly. I want the Mugwump to get the beat 
on the others. It’s bound to have it as long as John E. Styracks 
is on the staff. Now thou—if you will be so kind-’ 

‘You have no right to pry into people’s private affairs,’ cried 
Mrs. Maefarlane. ‘ I forbid you to write one word about me in 
your newspaper. If you do, I’ll write and contradict it.’ 

‘ Madam, you could not do us a greater service,’ said Mr. John 
E. Styracks. ‘Let me beg of you to contradict every word I 
write, and I’ll promise every word you write shall appear.’ 

Mrs. Maefarlane was at her wits’ end. ‘ I never heard such 
impertinence—never! ’ she cried. 

‘ No impertinence, madam; none whatever,’ said the young 
man briskly. ‘ The public are interested, and the public have a 
right to know. And the public’s bound to know. And that’s all 
about it.’ 

Mrs. Maefarlane went to the door and called ‘ Bismarck! ’ A 
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bark and a yelp and the shaking of a chain were heard round the 
house corner, and a large bull pup appeared, dragging vainly at 
his chain, which was fastened to his kennel. She stood on the 
verandah and sjx>ke. 

‘Now, sir, you sec this dog. He won’t hurt me, because I 
feed him ; but if I just say one word he’ll go for you, and I reckon 
there won’t be much left of you by the time I call him off.’ 

‘Madam, you are joking,’ said Mr. John E. Styracks. But 
his face became several shades paler, and lie put his hand behind 
him. ■ This gesture exasperated Mrs. Maefarlane. 

‘ You’d better keep your six-shooter in your pocket,’ she cried. 
‘ You just bring it out, and I’ll let the dog loose. You’re no shot, 
I know.’ 

As she spoke she began to unfasten the chain, and the bull pup, 
in the expectation of liberty, gave growls of delight. 

Mr. John E. Styracks was a plucky fellow, after a fashion. 
He had eaten a considerable amount of dirt since he had taken up 
the calling of reporter and special interviewer, and he was quite 
willing to eat a great deal more if the Mugwump might profit by 
it. He had only been kicked downstairs once or twice, for by 
great good luck lie had usually interviewed citizens in their offices 
on the ground-floor. But he had always preserved a whole skin 
so far, and now that it appeared possible, that he might be lacerated 
in the'discharge of his duty, he was conscious of a singular sensation 
which mingled with, though it did not extinguish, his zeal. 

‘ Madam, I do assure you—if you would but let me explain— 
madam, I beg you to do nothing rash. I should be sorry to have 
to shoot that dog. I should indeed.’ 

‘ You shoot! Don’t believe- you can take aim. Now then, 
are you going 1 ’ said Mrs. Maefarlane, with her hand on the dog’s 
collar. ‘If I just say “Tramp” and let go, it’s all over with 
you.’ 

‘ Upon my word, madam-’ the reporter began. 

‘I give you two minutes to get out of this door yard,’ cried 
Mrs. Macfarlaue. ‘I’ll try to hold him so long, but I won’t 
promise. Jess, come and help hold this dog,’ she cried to the 
boy who was seated at the kitchen door staring at the stranger 
and grinning from ear to ear. 

To him as well as to Aunt Delphy this dispute between' the 
‘mistiss’ and the stranger was a rare bit of pantomime unexpectedly 
provided for their amusement. Mr. John E. Styracks considered it 
best not to stand upon the order of his gdbg. He had hardly seated 
himself in the buggy which was waiting for him on the other side 
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of the fence, when Bismarck came tearing up the path dragging his 
chain after him. 

Next day there appeared in the Mw/iwmp a long article with 
sensational headings thrown in at distances of ten or twelve lines. 
‘ Thrilling Escape! ’ ‘ Our Reporter attacked by a Bulldog! ’ 

‘ Sevcro injuries sustained ’ ‘ In the Exercise of his Duty ’ 1 To 
the Proprietors and the Public.’ 

The Mugwump was not read much in Ilarmonia, but it was 
taken regularly by the proprietor of the Alum Spring House, as 
were all the other local papers, and on the day succeeding its 
publication Sylvia found Mrs. Lovett and Mrs. Macgregor in the 
ladies’ parlour with their heads bent close together over the paper, 
exclaiming at the extraordinary story about Mrs. Macfarlane. 

‘One never knows people,’ Mrs. Macgregor remarked to Sylvia. 
‘Who would have supposed that Mrs. Macfarlane was a bigamist!’ 

Sylvia exclaimed at the horrid newspaper. Of course there was 
not a. word of truth in it. Probably it would be contradicted in 
the next issue. 

But the next issue contained fuller particulars of the Macfarlane- 
Slocum affair. The guests at Alum Spring House knew—thanks 
to the Mwjmmvp —that Mr. Macfarlane had been to Ccntralia; 
that he had examined the records in vain for the divorce of Mrs. 
Parthenia Slocum from Homer P. Slocum; that Lawyer Paige 
would bo a witness in the new divorce suit which was instituted, 
and that the fraudulent clerk Law would be a witness to the 
forgery of the name of the judge and of the official seal in the first 
divorce suit. The name of the counsel employed was given, and 
the amount of his retaining fee. 

Sylvia would have liked to buy up (and burn) the whole edition 
of the Mugwump, but she knew that not even that—not even her 
buying up the whole concern—would keep the story a secret. It 
was iu every newspaper. Her friends mentioned it in their letters. 
Had she ever happened to come across the plaintiff in this strange 
affair 1 they asked. Sylvia almost wept with vexation. She had 
liked Mrs. Macfarlane so much, and now she did not know whether 
she was a person that ought to be visited. When she heard Mrs. 
Macgregor and Mrs. Lovett declare that they could no longer 
consider Mrs. Macfarlane as their friend, then Sylvia felt as if she 
herself must, uphold her. But when she thought of the matter as 
between Mrs. Macfarlane and herself, she did not feel sure that 
Mrs. Macfarlane had been altogether without blame. She could 
not do what would be ^ho only satisfactory thing: ask Mrs. 
Macfarlane what the circumstances were. She thought that it 
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would look better if Mrs. Macfarlane left her present husband and 
resided somewhere else until the new suit had been heard. When 
she returned to Harmonia and found that Mrs. Macfarlane was 
living as she had been since the beginning of their acquaintance, 
she was more perplexed than ever. 

‘ I wouldn’t mind the world’s talk,’ she said to Miss Priest, ‘ if 
I could but feel sure myself that she were doing quite right. 
But I do not feel sure.’ 

‘ I guess that what matters most is that she should be satisfied 
she’s doing right,’ said Miss Priest. 

‘ Yes, of course that is paramount. Oh dear, how good she was 
to everybody last summer! How she sat up with Mrs. Lovett 
and Mrs. Bloss ! I believe they were as trying patients as a nurse 
could have, yet she never grumbled. I don’t care !—I will go and 
see her,’ said Sylvia. 

She went. She tried to be affectionate: she was so afraid of 
being cold that perhaps she overdid it. But she found no response 
in Mrs. Macfarlane. She was in great trouble, she said, and she 
did not know when she should be out of it; and she thanked 
Sylvia for coming to see her, but she did not wish her to come 
any more. 

Sylvia tried to say something about their being always friends 
after, what they had gone through last summer; but Mrs. 
Macfarlane stopped her. 

‘What of last summer 1 Mis’ Lovett has not been near me 
since she came back, and Mis’ Bloss—she—she wouldn’t speak to 
me on the street yesterday.’ 

‘ .Oh, how could she ! ’ cried Sylvia, kissing her. 

Mrs. Macfarlane smiled a wan smile. ‘ It did cut me—a little,’ 
she said. ‘ But it is no use complaining. I have just got to live 
straight through it. I know that.’ 

Sylvia, as she rose to take leave, said she would come again 
soon. But Mrs. Macfarlane repeated that she did not wish it. 
She would be sorry for Sylvia to do what might be displeasing to 
her friends. As for herself, she had made up her mind that she * 
would have to do without friends. 

Sylvia insisted that she always did as she pleased, not as her 
friends pleased. But in her heart she knew well that more than 
one of her friends in the north would take her severely to task if 
Bhe did not give up Mrs. Macfarlane, and she did not wish to put 
it into the power of any woman to take her to task. It was 
fortunate that she was going down to Florida before long. Perhaps 
by the time she came back her present difficulty would have 
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adjusted itself; the Macfarlanes might have left Harmonia. If 
not, it would be very easy for her to go up north without stopping 
at Harmonia. Were she in Mrs. Macfarlane’s position, she thought, 
her first desire would be to escape from a place where she was so 
well known, after such a wretched story as this had been connected 
with her name. She tried to find out what Edith thought about 
it; but Edith refused to discuss it. It was distressing from 
beginning to end, she said, and they could do no good to Mrs. 
Macfarlane by talking it over. Sylvia admired Edith’s loyalty, 
though she could not but think her reticence a little strained. 

If Macfarlane had had any hope of keeping his wife’s name 
out of the papers, that hope vanished before he left Oentralia. 
He turned his back unceremoniously on a couple of interviewers. 
They jotted down his attire, his probable age, his curt refusal, and 
the opinion of the hotel clerk on him as a transient guest, and 
walked a hundred yards down the street to interview Mrs. 
Macfarlane’s counsel. All the way home the Macfarlane-Slocum 
case was in his cars. It was the topic in restaurants, at breakfast, 
dinner, and supper. It was the salient item of news shouted by 
newsboys as they boarded the trains till he stepped out on the 
Harmonia Junction platform. He warned his wife that people 
would draw their own conclusions ; that it was the way of the world 
to draw conclusions that were hard and cruel; and that they must 
not expect an exception to bo made because she happened to be the 
innocent victim of a fraud. All they could do, he said, was to 
keep a stiff upper lip, and be thankful that their own consciences 
did not accuse them. The divorce suit was already on the docket; 
there would be no attempt at a private hearing this time; it was 
one of the cases in which it was better to wash one’s dirty linen in 
public. There was not a doubt of its terminating in her favour, but 
it would not come on for hearing till some time in the Christmas 
term. Until it was over, Macfarlane said, they would remain in 
Harmonia. If afterwards his wife thought she would be happier 
in a new place, they would pull up stakes and he would try to 
make a living somewhere else ; but not till then. Being innocent, 
they owed it to themselves not to act as though their consciences 
accused them. All he could do for her, meanwhile, was to keep 
away the newspapers from her. She knew—poor soul—when 
there was a mention of the Macfarlane-Slocum case by his pretence 
at forgetting the paper, which he was generally so careful to bring 
home to her. After a little while the newspapers had something 
fresh to fill their columns : but Macfarlane was conscious whenever 
he went abroad that the Macfarlane-Slocum case was still the 
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sensation in Harmonia. He, could not help noticing how some of 
his acquaintance began to pass by on the other side; how others 
shook hands with him as it were under protest; how one or two, 
notably the Colonel, looked at him with unspoken pity. Macfarlane 
was a man of tough fibre; he had worked his way sturdily upwards, 
and could give and take hard knocks. But now he began to 
understand how a woman, though innocent, may wish to run away 
and hide herself as though she were guilty. 

Mrs. Macfarlane had told herself) as she had told Sylvia, that 
she must learn to do without friends. She had sent some excuse 
to Edith for not spending an afternoon with her as she had 
appointed; for now the story of the bogus divorce was in the 
papers, she did not know whether Editli would welcome her. She 
had always felt that Edith was a sincere friend, but she supposed 
that the sinecrest friendship has its limitations. Edith, who did 
not care to read the American newspapers, was perhaps the last 
person in Harmonia to hear the story. She did not hoar of it till 
she had sent a note to Mrs. Macfarlane begging her to come and 
help her with her cutting out as soon as she could spare an after¬ 
noon. It was after her note was gone that she heard the story of 
the bogus divorce case, as told by Mrs. Macgrcgor, now returned 
from the Alum Springs. Then she thought she understood why 
her friend had failed to keep her appointment; and, not hearing 
from lier after the interval of a day, she went to see her. 

She found her in tears, with an open letter lying by her. 
She wept afresh as Edith embraced her. 1 Ah,’ she cried, 1 1 do 
believe I have got one friend in the world, after all; one besides 
my poor Jim. Oh, I have had such a cruel letter from Mr. Bloss. 
We said—that is, Jim said—we were to go to church as usual; 
we were not to make any difference.-—Of course you have heard of 
the trouble we are in 1 ’ 

‘That was why I came,’ said Edith. 

Mrs. Macfarlane pressed her hand. ‘ That was like you. Mr. 
Bloss thinks I ought not to go to church. And he tells mo why 
pretty plainly. Do you wish to see what he says ? ’ 

* No !’ said Edith. 

‘ I won’t show it to Jim. It would only make trouble. Jim 
would be ready to kill him, I think, and that would not help any. 
I’ll bum it.’ She tore the letter up and threw it in the fire. 
‘ Now, if you will advise me, I’ll listen, because I think you really 
are fond of me. But I will not bind myself to take any one’s 
advice, not even yours. Only, if you speak, I will listen.’ 

1 Who am I that I should advise you 1 ’ said Edith. 
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1 You arc afraid. You don’t like the responsibility.’ 

‘1 am not afraid. But I have no right; I cannot know every 
circumstance. You yourself must decide.’ 

Mrs. Macfarlane looked thoughtfully at the fire for a moment. 
Then she spoke again: ‘ That man says I ought to leave Jim. 
Well, if Jim and 1 were rich, I don’t say what we mightn’t do. 
Ho might go to Scotland, and I might go to the Springs, or any¬ 
where I felt like going, till this business is over. But we arc not 
rich: wc are poor, and we will be poorer still before Ave’re through. 
And Jim—oh, my poor Jim!—how he feels this! He says 
nothing, but don’t I know how to read his face by this time? 
Don’t I know that his hair is getting gray, and that he is walking 
about half the night, instead of sleeping quietly in his bed as he 
used to?—If I were to leave him what would he do? He would 
1)C so miserable he wouldn’t know what to do. And I should be 
so miserable away from him, I should be fit to go crazy. Besides ’ 
—-she had wept a little while speaking of her husband, but now 
she dried her eyes and looked defiant—‘ Mr. Bloss may say what 
lie pleases, but Jim Macfarlane is my husband, as much as Mr. 
Trcgcllas is yours.’ 

‘ I am sine there can be no doubt in your own mind,’ said Edith. 
‘ But—if you should see fit to change your intention of staying in 
your own house at present, come and stay with me.’ 

‘ You mean that ? ’ 

‘ Indeed I mean it.’ 

Mrs. Macfarlane hesitated. ‘You are very kind. No sister 
could be kinder—but—I’m thinking of Jim. Oh, you think it 
won’t bo very long and it won’t matter, but I know Jim better 
than you do. I can’t leave him, I can’t. If you were in such a 
fix, would you leave your husband, knowing he was your husband V 

Edith shook her head. ‘ I know I could not.’ 

1 There ! That’s what you say. You would defy Bloss. Very 
well, I’m going to defy Bloss. I’ve felt sometimes as if I must 
give up, I’ve been so crushed. But I won’t be crushed any longer. 
And—there’s one good thing about this wretched business. There’s 
been nothing said in the papers about Frankie.’ She spoke his 
name in a whisper. 

Edith said she had not seen any of the papers. 

‘Nor have I. But I asked Mr. Macfarlane if Frankie’s name 
was in the papers at all, and he said No. So, after all, there is 
something to be thankful for.’ 

At the last Mrs. Macfurlane’s sunny nature asserted itself. 
She smiled as Edith bade her adieu and promised to come on an 
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early day to lielp her with her cutting out. If there was a drought 
next year, she said, they would do well to set up a dressmaking 
establishment in Harmonia main street, and depend on coloured 
ladies’ custom. She heard that all the able-bodied negroes were 
going to work on the new railroads down south, so they would bo 
making money if the Harmonia farmers did not. And if the farmers 
could make no money, the farmers’ wives had better try what they 
could do. She thought ‘ Tregellas and Macfarlanc ’ would look 
mighty well over a store window, with a coloured fashion model 
inside. 



CHAPTER XLVIII 

‘ MY HORSE, MY ASS, MY ANYTHING ’ 

Sylvia had not long returned from the Alum Springs when she 
heard that Mr. Garlick was back, and that lie had been ill, and 
was staying with the Trogellases. When she was told this, she 
made up her mind that her stay in Harmoiiia should be as short 
as possible. 

As far as Mr. Garlick was concerned, the expedition had been 
a complete fiasco. He had been down in malarial fever almost 
from the beginning, and had been forced to turn back to the little 
seaport whence the expedition had started. It was some weeks 
before he was capable of acting on the letter and the telegram 
relating to Mr. Denning. He had then started in a sailing vessel 
bound.to New Orleans, had had a relapse, and had lain ill for a 
long time at the St. Charles Hotel. 

He had not been many days at his friends’ house before he told 
Edith the reason of his leaving Harmouia. ‘ But I suppose you 
know already,’ he said. 

‘ I know nothing,’ said Edith. 

1 1 thought women always told each other such things.’ 

‘ Some women would, but not Sylvia.’ 

‘Ah, Sylvia!—Sylvia is the one woman in the world for me. I 
said I would come back in a year and ask her again; but I suppose 
it is hopeless. And this fever has left me such a wreck!’ 

‘ If she liked you that would make no difference, except in your 
favour.’ 

‘ I don’t know. I think she is one of those women who cannot 
stoop to matrimony.’ 

‘ Cannot rise to it, you mean,’ cried Edith. 

‘Ah, that is how you look at it.’ 

‘ That is how every right-minded woman looks at it.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said he. ‘Of course there is in matrimony 
some inevitable chronicling of small beer. It is that, I think, that 
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she shrinks from. But it is no wonder. She is so clever, so 
cultivated.’ 

‘ If she shrinks from the inevitable chronicling of small beer,’ 
said Edith, ‘ it is because she is wanting in heart.’ 

1 Oh no !—only that I have not been fortunate enough to touch 
her heart.’ 

Edith took an early opportunity of seeing Sylvia, and telling her 
what Mr. Oarlick had said. 

‘Why do you keep away?’ she asked. ‘It would do him so 
much good to see you. It was all on your account that he went 
away on that horrid expedition. Even now he has at times a 
slight recurrence of the malaria, and it leaves him in such low 
spirits.’ 

‘Don’t put the responsibility on me,’ cried Sylvia. ‘I did not 
tell him to leave Ilarmonia; quite the contrary. If he went, it 
was because ho chose to go.’ 

‘ I think you arc very hard-hearted,’ said Edith. ‘ He is quite 
as clever as you arc, and he has money, and he is very much devoted 
to you.’ 

‘ As if I could help that!—I wish he were not.’ 

‘ And he is very good. One can tell that by the way he behaves. 
Some men arc such bears when they are ill.’ 

Sylvia professed herself willing to believe that Mr. Garlick 
possessed every good quality. But, she added, he had one fatal 
defect which would effectually prevent her marrying him, even 
were she inclined. Edith asked what that was. 

‘ He is an Englishman,’ said Sylvia. 

Edith laughed. ‘ I have heard of American ladies marrying 
Englishmen. Especially English noblemen.’ 

Sylvia reddened. ‘ I don’t deserve that, Mrs. Tregellas.’ 

Edith kissed her. ‘ Dear Sylvia, if I could but persuade you 
to listen to him! He cannot help being an Englishman, you 
know.’ 

Sylvia walked up and down the room before she replied. For 
a moment she stood looking out of window, and Edith thought 
that a symptom of wavering. She sat silently waiting for her 
reply. 

‘ He cannot help being an Englishman,’ said Sylvia at length, 
‘ but I can help marrying an Englishman. And I tell you plainly 
that I so hate the English notions of marriage that nothing— 
nothing would over induce me to marry an Englishman. What! 
—I, a freeborn American, become a chattel? Neve! !’ 

Edith forbore to laugh. ‘ My dear Sylvia, what could put such 
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nonsense into your head 2 Do you mean to tell me I am a chattel, 
for instance V 

‘Yes,’ said Sylvia unflinchingly. ‘You are a chattel. Every 
married Englishwoman is her husband’s chattel. What does 
1’etruchio say of Katharine 2—“ my horse, my ass, my anything.” 
And an Englishman can sell his wife still, and have a deed of sale 
drawn up by a- lawyer. Such a thing was done less than forty 
yeqrs ago.’ 

Edith laughed. ‘ Dear Sylvia, I sec now the meaning of that 
phrase in the Marriage Service, “ to have and to hold.” But surely 
it is what the learned people call a “ survival.” Now if you would 
marry Mr. Garlick, you two might write an interesting book about 
it. And you might make him go into Parliament and bring in a 
bill to abolish the selling of wives.’ 

But Sylvia objected to Edith’s badinage. She would not come 
to her fricud’s house, she said, as long as Mr. Garlick stayed, because 
it would be a pity to raise false hopes in his mind. 

Miss Priest, who always did as she pleased about going to sec 
people, chose to go and see Mr. Garlick, and brought back a bad 
report of him to Sylvia. He was aged ten years, and he was little 
more than a skeleton. ‘ I suppose he was taken care of after a 
fashion,’ she said, ‘ because else he would have died. But I could 
see ho hadn’t had such nursing as you gave to the poorest patient 
that came to your hospital, Sylvy.’ 

Sylvia said she was sorry; and what more could she say 2 She 
wished never to hear another word about Mr. Garlick. She did 
not see that because a man had caught a malarial fever in Central 
America, she must needs marry him. 

But if Sylvia did not choose to say anything more about Mr. 
Garlick, she had a great deal to say about Mary Ellacombc. She 
thought Mary much fallen off in looks and spirits while she had 
been away at Alum Springs, and she declared it made her miserable 
to sec a girl sacrificed as Mary was being sacrificed. She wondered 
how people who called themselves Christians, as the Ellacombes 
did, could bow down before such an old-world fetish as rank. Had 
she been in Baine’s place she would have persuaded Mary to run 
away and get married long ago. That he had not done so showed 
how little lie knew her real value. This British farmer’s daughter 
was worth a hundred members of an effete aristocracy such as 
Baine. 

‘ They come out here,’ cried Sylvia, ‘ with their empty heads 
and empty pofckets, and what arc they 2 Cumberers of‘the ground, 
every one!’ 
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Miss Priest agreed heartily with her. They were both surprised 
when one day Raine called and boldly asked Sylvia to invite Mary 
to her house so that he might speak to her. Mrs. Tregellas, he 
said, pretended to be neutral; but she would not even carry a 
message from him to Mary, so that her neutrality was a very 
unfriendly one. 

‘ Perhaps,’ said Sylvia, ‘ she did not think you in earnest.’ 

‘Not in earnest!’ Raine exclaimed. ‘ I offered Mary to get a 
license and marry her last spring, standing under those very trees!’ 

This was satisfactory, and Sylvia promised to help him if she 
could. Raine wrung both her hands in his gratitude, and declared 
she was worth a hundred of Mrs. Tregellas. Mrs. Tregellas had 
always given him good advice, and he detested good advice. 

‘ That is what people call it when they want you to go their 
way, and you want to go your own way. Now Mrs. Tregellas 
ought to know that in England when a man marries he raises his 
wife to his own rank. Of course, if the case were reversed—if a 
young lady wanted to many a farmer’s son, it would be another 
thing.’ 

‘ Would it l’said Sylvia, with the air of one asking for information. 

‘ Of course it would! They would have to shut her up. But 
in my case it is so different. Everything is so different out 
here.’ 

‘ You talk of raising Mary to your rank,’ said Sylvia. ‘ I don’t 

know what your rank may be-’ 

. ‘ Only a baron’s younger son,’ interjected Raine. ‘ Quite at the 
tail-end, among the rag-tag and bobtail. If I were a duke’s son, or 
even my father’s eldest son, there might be some sense in making 
a fuss-’ 

‘I don’t trouble myself with those distinctions,’ said Sylvia. 

‘ I consider Mary far above you in every way.’ 

‘ Just what I have always said,’ cried Raine, delighted at finding 
his Mary properly appreciated. ‘ I told Mrs. Tregellas so; I told 
my father so. I put it to him whether, as he couldn’t make mo a 
handsome allowance, I hadn’t better take off ray coat and go to 
work with a will, and take a wife who would help me instead of 
hindering me.’ 

‘ There was common-sense in that.’ 

‘Oh, I have any amount of common-sense. But—can you 
believe me, Miss Luttrell 1—my father could not see it. SMd Mary 
wouldn’t be a fit companion for my sisters. As if I wanted to 
marry a companion to my sisters ! If he wants a companion for 
them he can get one for thirty pounds a year. And about educa- 
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tion, too. If Mary is well educated enough for me, I should say 
that would do.’ 

Sylvia came to the conclusion that Raine had as small an 
allowance of brains as had ever fallen to the lot of any man, and 
she almost repented having promised to help him. It was just 
such men as he, she said, who kept alive the wicked old British 
theory that a wife was a chattel. She wished Mary had had more 
discernment than to allow herself to become interested in such a 
creature. 

But when she asked Mary to spend a day with her, Mrs. 
Ellacombe refused before the girl had a chance to speak, and Sylvia 
felt this to be such an instance of parental tyranny that she was 
again on the side of Raine. Raine was by turns impatient and 
despairing, and was not very good company for his friends. Huish 
was gone to Florida to get rid of a cough which had fastened on 
him since the fever, so that the young man had not even the solace 
of a companion to whom he might descant on Mary’s charms. It 
was only when Mrs. Ellacombe was laid up with an attack of 
influenza that Sylvia was able to redeem her promise to him. Mrs. 
Ellacombe had not chosen to send for the doctor herself, but when 
Mary, after a week of nursing, took cold, her anxiety was such that 
she sent for the doctor immediately. 

‘ Oh,’ she said, ‘ I’ve lost six, and she is the last. And they 
all began with catching cold, doctor.’ 

Dr. Bontecoe was peremptory in his orders. Mary was not to 
nurse, but to be nursed. She was not to enter the dairy for* a 
month. She was not to get up before sunrise. Mrs. Ellacombe’s 
friends must come and help. If Mary could be taken away 
altogether for a little while, it would be the best thing for her. 
Prostrate with her illness and her anxiety for her child, Mrs. 
Ellacombe made no objection when Sylvia came in a covered 
vehicle to take Mary away. Only for a week or ten days at the 
farthest, she said, when Sylvia in her impulsive way offered to take 
Mary down to Florida. 

‘ She shall look very different when I bring her back, I promise 
you,’ said Sylvia as she bade her good-bye. 

And when Mary did return there was a difference. Mrs. 
Ellacombe, who was still in bed, nursed by her friends in turn, 
thought that either Miss Luttrell was a wonderful nurse, or else 
Mary’s constitution was stronger than she had supposed. It was 
Mrs. Macgregor who unwittingly explained the enigma. Mary would 
l»e dull at home without the billiard-table, she supposed, and she 
wondered that Mrs. Ellacombe should not know already that Miss 
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Luttrell had sent to Baltimore not long ago for a parlour billiard- 
table, and that Mr. Rainc was there playing nearly every day. 
And was it not an engagement, after all 1 Mrs. Macgregor asked. 

‘ There is no engagement, and there never will be,’ said Mrs. 
Ellacombe. She turned away from the light, and Mrs. Macgregor, 
thinking she was asleep, left the room on tiptoe, little knowing 
the misery her words had caused. She creaked and rustled in and 
out of the sick-room, and the parlour, and the dairy, till Mrs. 
Tregellas came to take her place. It was in the afternoon, and 
Mrs. Tregellas was reading in her soft voice to the invalid, when 
Mary entered the room breathless and Hushed, and with shining 
eyes, holding in her hand a couple of brace of quail. ‘ Oh, mother,’ 
she cried, ‘ see what Mr. Raine has brought you.’ 

* I am sure I don’t want them,’ said Mrs. Ellacombe irritably. 
‘What do I want with those tiny little birds ?’ 

‘ We had some at Miss Luttrell’s, and they were so nice. She 
calls them partridges,’ said Mary. 

‘ Partridges ! I wish they were partridges. They arc not worth 
the trouble of plucking.’ 

‘ I won’t mind the trouble of plucking them,’ said Mary. 

‘ I don’t want them. I’d as soon eat a robin redbreast as one 
of those little “ Bob Whites.” ’ 

‘Mr. Raine thought you would like them.’ 

‘I don’t know why he should have thought so.’ 

‘ I must say something, I suppose. He wanted to know how 
you were. ’ 

‘ If Mrs. Tregellas would not mind speaking to him,’ said Mrs. 
Ellacombe. 

Mrs. Tregellas rose at once, and expressed her willingness. 

‘ Please thank him, and say I don’t wish him to shoot any more 
of those little birds. And Mary need not go down again. You 
will know exactly what to say, I am sure.’ 

Mary seated herself by the window. Mrs. Ellacombe looked 
at her and stilled a sigh. Could it Ik:, she thought, that she was 
going to watch the young man as he rode away ? 

But before Edith had reached the parlour, Mr. Ellacombe had 
come in and seen Mr. Raine, and had sent his horse to the stable. 
This was what Edith had to tell when she came upstairs again. 

‘ Of course he will stay to tea !’ said Mrs. Ellacombe. 

And Mary exclaimed that she must go and see about things, 
and she ran out of the room without asking what she must do. 

‘ I don’t know which way to turn,’ said Mrs. Ellacombe after a 
long pause. ‘ Whatever I do, it seems to turn out the same.’ 
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Edith waited. Mrs. Ellacombc went on: ‘You don’t think 
she is getting to like that young man V 

‘ I fear it may have gone beyond liking,’ said Edith. 

‘ Oh, ma’am!—and I have been that careful!—1 declare I have 
watched her, so anxious I’ve been to keep her and Mr. Raine apart. 
I do wish with all my heart he’d never set his foot inside my door. 
And I promised his lordship !—But you will stay and pour out the 
tea, and then Mary can stop upstairs with me. Do ’ee now.’ 

But Edith could not do that. Unless she were home before 
supper everything would be at sixes and sevens; and it was one 
of Mr. Garlick’s bad days, and he wanted a little extra attention. 
There was nothing for it but that Mary must be downstairs and 
pour out the tea. Everything was going against her, Mrs. Ella- 
combe thought, as she lay that evening listening to the two young 
voices in the parlour below. Mary brought her her tea, and offered 
to stay with her ■ but presently Mr. Ellacombe’s voice was heard 
sailing, and she went downstairs again. ‘One would think he 
did it on purpose,’ Mrs. Ellacombe said bitterly to herself. Im¬ 
proving conversation was Mr. Ellacombe’s forte, but this evening 
there was little besides the sound of the two young voices, with 
long intervals of silence, and Mrs. Ellacoml>e felt sure her good 
man was asleep in his chair. After an hour or longer, Mary 
returned, saying she was not going downstairs again. She stood 
by the fire as she told her mother of a splendid idea which had 
occurred to Mr. Raine. It was nothing less than for him to write 
a letter to the Times telling how Mr. Tregellas’s laud had had a 
lien upon it, whieh he had not known of when he bought it; and 
how he would have to pay both principal and compound interest. 

I He says that numbers of English will be coming out next 
spring, and they ought to be put upon their guard,’ said Mary, 

‘ and I think so too.’ 

‘ Don’t you be mixing yourself up with writing to newspapers,’ 
said Mrs. Ellacombe. ‘ If Mr. Raine likes to write, that is his 
business.’ 

I I only told him a word or two when he couldn’t find one to 
suit him,’ said Mary. 

Mrs. Ellacombe said no more to her; but as soon as she felt 
well enough to speak without coughing she took her husband to 
tqsk as severely as she dared for having asked Mr. Raine to tea. 
What would his lordship say 1 

Mr. Ellacombe defended himself feebly. ‘ What was he to do,’ 
he asked, ‘ when the young man brought birds that he had shot 
for her himself, and inquired so kindly after her I’ 
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‘ Dear, dear,’ cried Mrs. Ellacombe, 1 that I should have such 
trouble with Mary!—With his birds and his kind inquiries! 
Don’t ’ee know ’twas all meant as a blind 1 And I* promised his 
lordship there should be no courting.’ 

‘There was no courting,’ said her husband. ‘I was there 
myself ’most all the time.’ 

‘ Yes; nodding in your chair by the fire.’ 

‘ I tell ’ee I was wide awake. I did feel myself going off once 
or twice, but I knew I should snore—at least you always say I do ; 
and I thought that wouldn’t be mannerly, so I took a turn in the 
passage to wake myself; and Mr. Raine was writing a letter most 
of the time, and Mary—she was sitting by the fire, and keeping 
herself pretty much to herself, as a young maid should. Of course 
they said a word now and then, just for manners, but ’twas all 
about the writing, as near as I could make out.’ 

‘Well,’ said Mrs. Ellacombe, ‘please Providence, I’ll be about 
in a day or two, and if he comes again I’ll give him the cohl 
shoulder, manners or no manners. I shall just remind him of 
what his lordship said, and tell him we are much obliged, but we 
don’t want his company.’ 

Lord Eiiino was not only surprised but interested in the con¬ 
tents of his son’s letter, lie thought the letter, as a letter, was 
uncommonly good, and wondered why his son should hitherto have 
kept such a talent so carefully hidden. Lord Baine did not know 
how much of the letter was due to Mary’s murmured promptings. 
‘If it does get printed,’ Raine had said to Mary, ‘my father will 
be sure to send me the paper, and I shall bring it to show you. 
It is a great deal more your letter than mine.’ This had been 
said while Mr, Ellacombe was walking up and down in the passage 
to keep himself awake. Before the old man had settled himself 
in his arm-chair with his newspaper, there had been ample time 
for a swift calculation of the days that must elapse before the letter 
could reach Lord Raine and return to Harmonia in the correspond¬ 
ence column of the great Times. 

As there was no absorbing topic of public interest just then, it 
happened that not only was Baine’s letter printed, but also a note 
from Lord Raine, describing his son as a settler in the Harmonia 
colony. Besides which a few words were given in the body of the 
paper to the subject of the letter, which was held up as a warning 
to intending emigrants of gentle birth to honour British colonies 
with their preference, rather than a country whefe an insidious 
form of overreaching was protected by law. Raine paid but little 
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attention to this paragraph. His letter—Mary’s letter—was 
printed, and the first thing to do was to show it to her. The old 
woman would* be by, of course. But fifty old women could not 
keep him from looking at Mary, nor Mary from smiling at him. 

There had been rain enough to make it possible to plough, and 
Raine had made a promise to himself to plough—by deputy or 
otherwise—a certain piece of ground before the end of the week. 
To-day his negro hand had wanted to go to the mill, and he had 
taken the plough handles himself, intending to remain steadily at 
work. But when lie went to the house for a draught of water, 
he found his English mail, consisting of a copy of the Times, left 
good-naturedly by Mr. Macgregor. There was no more thought 
of ploughing after that. Raine hardly waited to cat his dinner, 
so eager was he to show the newspaper to Mary, with their joint 
composition printed in ejctcnso, and looking so important, with his 
father’s note above it. 

. Within half a mile of the house he was met by Mr. Ellaeombe. 
He pulled the Times out of his pocket and flourished it. ‘ By 
Jove! tiny have printed every word of it,’ he cried. ‘Is Miss 
Ellaeombe at home 'i I thought she wovdd like to see it, as 
she helped to write it. I hope Mrs. Ellaeombe is quite well 
again.’ 

Ever since Mrs. Ellaeombe had spoken her mind to her husband, 
he had felt compunction at having all unwittingly put this well- 
meaning young man in a position to have an affront put upon him; 
and he wished to prevent this. Now, he thought, lie could say a 
word which would keep him from putting himself in the way of 
Mrs. Ellacombe’s displeiisure. So he replied to Eaiue’s question, 
that Mary was at home, to be sure; but there was no need of Mr. 
Raine taking the trouble to ride down. She was not much in the 
habit of reading the papers. 

Raine said he was quite sure she would want to read this one. 
Indeed he had promised she should have it. 

‘Then,’ said the old man, ‘I will take the paper and save you 
the trouble of going.’ 

‘ No trouble, but a great pleasure,’ said Raine. 

‘ Don’t you think,’ said the other, ‘ that it is a pleasure you had 
better deny yourself 1’ 

‘No, I do not,’ Raine replied promptly. 

‘ But I do, sir, and so does the missus; and if you go to the 
house, the missus will tell you so plainer than I do. To be sure, 
the missus looks at a thing in one way, and I look at it in another, 
but what odds is that if it comes to the same in the end V 
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Raine smiled. ‘ I am sure Mrs. Ellaeombe will not bo so unkind 
as to say “ not at home ” to me.’ 

‘ I don’t know for certain what she will say; but I don’t want 
any man’s feelings to be hurt, much less yours, sir. And the fact 
is—you are not your own man, Mr. Raine; and I can’t treat you 
as if you were.’ 

‘What do you mean V said Raine, who began to feel offended. 

‘ When I pay a man, he’s my man, and I expect him to go my 
way. Ain’t that fair, now V 

Raine nodded. 

‘ Well, then, as long as his lordship pays you so much per annum, 
call it by any name you like, you’re bis lordship’s man. You arc 
not your own master, and you can’t behave as such.’ 

Raine was silent, and the old man continued : 

‘ And what’s more, sir, the missus says that if we should make 
you welcome to our house, as I would dearly like to do, his lordship 
would take it very ill, and quite right too.’ 

Raine tried to laugh. 1 In plain English, you forbid me your 
house. Well, frankness is a virtue, no doubt.’ 

1 Well, sir, would you consider what the missus’s feelings would 
be if his lordship should cast it up to her that she had been doing 
anything underhand?’ 

‘ I wish somebody would consider my feelings,’ said Raine. 

‘ If it had pleased Providence to place you in our own walk in 

life-’ Mr. Ellaeombe began. But Raine turned round shortly and 

declared he would stand this sort of thing no longer. He would 
go straight home and write to his father, and tell him that he was 
going to marry Mary with his consent or without it. Mr. Ella¬ 
eombe stared at liiin in slow wonder. 

‘ My maid ain’t one that will tty in the face of her parents,’ he 
began. 

Raine laughed. ‘ Don’t you be too sure. I believe Mary is as 
foud of me as I am of her, only she dares not say a word. You 
are treating her cruelly, and there ought to bo a law against it. 
But there shall be an end of it one way or another, and so I give 
you fair warning.’ 

As he spoke he put spurs to his horse and galloped back the 
way he had come. Mr. Ellaeombe stood looking at him, and then 
walked slowly on, musing. 

‘ If he’d said all that to Betsey, there’d have been words, as sure 
as a gun there would. Betsey don’t consider that a young man 
has his feelings, and should be treated conformable.’' 

He said not a word at home about his encounter with Raine, 
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and little thought what expectation was in his daughter’s mind all 
that afternoon and the next day, and the next day after that. 
For a whole week Mary went on expecting day after day to see 
Raine, and thinking at last that his letter could not have been 
thought worth sending to the Times, or else that, if Lord Raine 
had sent it, the wicked editor had thrown it into the waste-paper 
basket. Raine had told her that editors did such things now and 
the®, even with letters written by men of rank. Mary had begun 
to take patience, because it was near Saturday, and she would see 
Raine at church, and he might have something to say about it, 
when who should walk in but Colonel Haverstock with a copy of 
the Times in his hand, containing the letter. The Colonel read it 
aloud to Mrs, Ellacombe and Mary, and they both thought it 
sounded very fine. The Colonel declared he had had no idea that 
Raine was so clever. What a pity it was he could not bo in some 
line of life where his talent might be of use to him, instead of out 
here! There was such an art in putting things; he doubted 
whether Tregellas himself could have narrated the business of the 
lien so clearly and so succinctly. And then he read out a sentence as 
an illustration, and Mary looked out of window fearing lest her face 
should Ik; a tell-tale, for she had suggested that sentence herself. 

‘I saw the young man ploughing yesterday,’ the Colonel 
remarked. ‘ They say he is quite steady now; but still it does 
seem as if a man who can write such a good letter might be a 
diplomatist rather than a farmer.’ 

He went away, leaving the paper for Mr. Ellacombe to read 
and send on to Mr. Macfarlane. 

Mary went about in dumb misery for the rest of the day. If 
there was one thing she had been sure of, it was that if the letter 
got printed, Raine would bring her the paper to see. Her mother 
had been right after all when she said no man’s word was to be 
trusted. Raine was no exception to the rule. 

‘ It serves mo right,’ said Mary to herself. ‘ If I had done my 
duty and stayed upstairs with mother that evening, I should not 
be feeling like this now. But I’ll never give him the chance of 
speaking another word to me.’ 

On Sunday Raine put the Times in his pocket and went to 
church in good time, so as to be in his seat before the Ellacombes 
should enter. But early as he was, they were earlier still, and for 
a quarter of an hour he sat and contemplated the feather in Mary’s 
best hat, hoping vainly that Mary might turn her head, if only 
for an instant! But the quarter of an hour passed, and then the 
harmonium tootled forth some uncertain sounds under Mrs. Bloss’s 
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trembling fingers, and Mr. Bless walked in, his surplice as dingy 
and himself as bilious-looking as usual, and the service began. 
All Raine wanted now was that it should come to an end, and 
give him another opportunity of exchanging a glance with Mary 
behind Mrs. Ellacombe’s broad shoulders. Ho would hand her 
the paper and would say a word in the little language and have a 
word in return. How many moods and tenses has that little 
language ; how many cases! And has it not a dialect for each 
day in the year i But to-day Mary walked out in front of her 
mother, with her head up and her eyes fixed on the bonnet of the 
lady before her, and when they reached the churchyard she was 
gone in a moment, while Raine was shaking hands with Colonel 
Havcrstock, who came up to tell him how glad he was to see 
his letter in the Times, and how he hoped Tregellas’s experience 
would be a warning to all future settlors. And would he not dine 
with them to-day 1 the Colonel asked. Raine accepted gladly. 
He had nothing to do anywhere, he told the Colonel, with a laugh 
which had something forlorn in it. Mary, who saw him move off 
in the Haverstocks’ company, thought she understood why he had 
kept away lately. He had flirted with her as long as it amused 
him; now he was going to begin with Miss Havcrstock. Some 
people had said Miss Havcrstock was engaged to Mr. Trclease, 
but, as far as looks went, Mary did not believe it was so. But 
Miss Maverstoek had the name of being a fast young lady who did 
as she pleased ; and perhaps it was her pleasure now to be flirted 
with, though Mary had seen the day when she would not speak 
civilly to Mr. Raine. 

If, after this, the girl went about pale and spiritless, it was not 
to be wondered at. Even Mr. Ellacombc remarked it. ‘ What’s 
come to ’cel’ he asked. ‘You are all in the ilumps from morning 
to night; and you used to be as merry as a grig.’ Mary answered 
that she was growing old. She tried to laugh as she said it, but 
she wept when her father’s back was turned. Her mother coming 
in, found her in tears. She asked anxiously what Mary was 
fretting about, and began to weep herself when Mary declared it 
was nothing; she was not fretting—she was quite happy. 

‘ You used to tell me everything, no matter what,’ Baid Mrs. 
Ellacornbe. ‘ I didn’t use to have to ask you. You would come 
of your own accord.’ And she wept bitterly. 

Mary’s tears burst forth afresh. ‘Oh, mother, don’t cry; it 
isn’t worth it. I—I will get over it. You told mo long ago how 
gentlemen went on, just making fun of girls, and if I had minded 
you-’ 
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Mrs. Ellacombe wrong her hands. ‘ That ever he should have 
darkened my door! ’ she said with a look of appeal to heaven. 

‘ Don’t take on so, mother,’ said the girl. 1 1 will get over it.’ 

Mrs. Ellacombe went out mid ordered the buggy to be got ready, 
saying that she had business in Harmonia. She made light of 
Mr. Ellacombc’s objections. It was not the regular day for going 
to Harmonia, and the barometer was falling, and the pony would 
be wanted to fetch cornmeal from the mill. She must go at once, 
she said, and if he wanted the commeal before she returned, one 
of the horses must be taken from the plough. She looked herself 
at the straps and buckles, and drove off smartly, leaving the old 
man wondering what pressing business she could have in Harmonia 
on the wrong day. 

As soon as she was on the Harmonia road she turned down the 
lane leading to Kaine’s house. It was colder up here on the Hat 
tlgiu in the little valley where she lived. The mountains were 
hidden by a bank of dense cloud, and now and again a tiny snow¬ 
flake dropped on her face, but she drove on fast, not heeding it. 
She had not come out without a definite purpose in her mind, but 
bow to make herself clearly understood she did not yet know. 
She was not glib of speech, and had often wondered at the women 
who could get up and tell their experience iii class-meeting. ‘But,’ 
she thought, ‘jierhaps for once the Lord will put the right words in 
my mouth as I want them. And He knows ’tis not many I have 
to say.’ 

ltaine, who chanced to be putting up his horse, saw her, and 
hastened to help her to descend from the buggy. He brought her 
into bis shabby, untidy living room, and piled wood and chips on 
the fire to make a blaze, wondering not a little what should bring 
her to his dwelling; while she, for her part, stood casting about in 
her mind how to begin the telling of her errand. 

‘Won’t you sit down?’ he said, in his usual winning manner. 
‘I never knew it so cold here. I have been out, else I would 
have bad a better lire to welcome you. Pray let me draw your 
chair close to the hearth. I was coming to see Mr. Ellacombe to¬ 
morrow on business.’ 

Mrs. Ellacombe.did not take tlie proffered chair. ‘I have no 
time to stay,’ she said in a husky voice, ‘ and what I have to say 
I may as well say standing. You said you were coming to see 
Mr. Ellacombe on business. Mr. Kaine, if you’ve the makings of 
a gentleman in'you, you’ll never come to our house again. You’ll 
go away from here, and the farther the better; and you’ll never 
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come back any more. Don’t look at me as if I was mazed, for 
goodness knows ’tis little enough I ask after all the harm you’ve 
done.’ 

Raine stared at her. * I don’t know what you mean. I don’t 
think I have ever done harm to anybody except myself.’ 

‘ You think that V said Mrs. Ellacombe. ‘ Is it no harm to 
talk nonsense to a country maid like my Mary, ami make her think 
you want to marry her, and go on with that game after his lord¬ 
ship had said it was to stop, and I had said it was to stop ? And 
then—one fine day you’re off, to begin the same game with some 
one else. Do you call that no harm? Lord, Lord, what can 
gentlemen’s hearts be made of! It is fun to you, sir, I suppose. 
But it ain’t fun to me nor to—anybody else.’ 

By this time Raine was very angry. ‘ You are Miss Ellacombe’s 
mother, and you can say what you like ; but, by Jove ! if it were 

anybody else- I don’t know what you mean by playing a game. 

As far as Miss Ellacombe is concerned, I have been in earnest from 
the beginning, and I am so still. I have just got a letter from my 
father, and he says—that was why I was coming to sec Mr. Ella¬ 
combe. It is you, Mrs. Ellacombe, who have been doing harm all 
along, keeping Mary shut up as if she were a nun, just to prevent 
my speaking a word to her. I daresay you will be just as stiff and 
stubborn as ever, in spite of my father’s letter. But the very day 
Mary is twenty-one, I’ll take her away and marry her. I’ll get 
the license all right, you bet, and the thing will be done.’ And 
Raine, who had emphasised his words by digging the poker into 
the ashes, put it down, thrust his hands into his pockets, and took 
his stand on the hearth with a defiant look at Mrs. Ellacombe. 

She sank down on the chair which she had just declined, mur¬ 
muring, ‘ I can’t make it out at all.’ 

‘ I take up my stand, and I don’t recede from it one inch,’ said 
Raine, leaning his shoulders on the mantelpiece; ‘ particularly now 
that I have my father to back me.’ 

Mrs. Ellacombe felt as if the room was turning round. ‘ What 
did you say 1 His lordship-’ 

‘ He gives his consent, hampered with certain conditions; but 
still, it is a consent. You are the only one that stands in the 
way now.’ 

Mrs. Ellacombe rose and went slowly to the door. Then she 
spoke, leaning against the doorpost: ‘I take back what I said 
when I came in, and I humbly beg your pardon--’ 

Raine ran to her and held her arm. 1 Heaven’s! she is going 
to faint,’ he cried, looking with alarm at her pale face. But Mrs. 
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Ellacombe did not actually faint, though she was obliged to sit 
down for a minute. Then she rose and asked him to help her into 
her buggy. She only wanted to get home, and she hoped he would 
not bear inaliee for anything she had said. Yes, she would be 
obliged if Mr. Kaine would kindly drive her home. Mary would 
l)c fretted if it began to snow before she got back. The child had 
been so pale and unlike herself of late that she had felt quite 
anxious about her. 

‘ But you know it was all your fault,’ said Raine. And that 
was the oidy reproach he ever addressed to her. 

It was Cleopatra who saw the returning buggy first. She ran 
to Mary, who was making up a fire in her mother’s room. ‘ Oh, 
Miss Ma’y ! Miss Ma’y ! Dey’s a-comin’. l)c ole lady done brung 
yo’ boy back.’ 

‘ Cleopatra !’ was all Mary could say. 

‘ Hit’s <le troof I tell you. I done seen um outen de windah. 
Co ’long an’ put on yo’ lies’ coat an’ fix’ yo’ liar right. Hit’s 
’ginnin’ ter snow good fashion, an’ dey all be mighty nigh froze tew 
death. Oowhey ! Hear him 1 He jes’ gone iu de pahlah ; I’llow 
he most tired quar’ling, an’ he come cotiug jes’ like in summer 
time.’ 

‘Hush, hush,’ Mary implored. ‘You do not know what you 
are talking about. It is nothing of the kind.’ 

‘ Oh, go ’way, Miss Ma’y,’ said Cleopatra, with her coarse laugh. 
And then Mrs. Ellacombe entered the room. She was breathless 
with ascending the stairs quickly and with the change from the icy 
atmosphere without to the warm air of the house, and she sunk 
down in the nearest chair, while Mary looked at her inquiringly. 

‘ Mr. Raine is iu the parlour, and wants to sec you,’ was all she 
could say. 

‘ Mother!’ said Mary. 

‘ There!—Go down, and don’t keep him waiting. It is all 
right. Oh, I hope and pray it is all right.’ 

‘ Mother, mother ! ’ said Mary again. 

‘Oh, my lamb, my only one!’ cried the mother. ‘If ever he 
goes wrong after this—if ever he is unkind to you, I shall be ready 
to curse him and die.’ She lifted up her voice and wept aloud. 
But Mary was gone. 

The conditions on which Lord Raine gave his consent to his 
son’s marriage were as follows: the land was to be settled on Mary 
so that it could not be taken for her husband’s debts ; and he and 
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she were not to come to England, under pain of forfeiting the yearly 
allowance, which Lord Rainc increased to a hundred and fifty 
pounds a year. ‘Just as if I wanted to go to England,’ said Raine 
to Mary. ‘I shall never waut to go unless you go. I think 
England a horrid place for a fellow that has not got lots of 
money.’ 

Mary murmured that she thought they ought to do well with a 
hundred and fifty pounds a year. 
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It was late in the afternoon of the previous day when the railway 
omnibus rattled along the street, containing as its sole passenger 
Mrs. Macfarlane. She descended at the Major’s office, and ran up 
the steps. In a moment she appeared again. The office door was 
locked and a paper was stuck on it in Macfarlanc’s handwriting, 

‘ Gone to fetch the mail. Back directly.’ 

She ran towards the post-office. She dropped her bag, her 
handkerchief, but did not stop to pick them up. Her hat and veil 
were all awry, and she cried out as she ran, addressing the by¬ 
standers : one or two of them followed her. Macfarlane was coming 
leisurely from the post-office witli a handful of letters and papers, 
reading as he walked. His wife ran to him and clutched his arm. 
lie looked up in amazement, uttering her name. 

1 Frankie !’ was all she could say. 

‘Is the child ill?’ he cried. 

She made a motion of dissent, but could not speak. Macfarlane 
supported her to Dr. Bontccoc’s house and placed her on a chair in 
the surgery. She fainted away as the doctor came in, in answer to 
Macfarlanc’s ringing. As soon as she had regained consciousness, 
she again spoke the word, ‘ Frankie.’ 

‘ Gone,’ she whispered, ‘ like Charley Ross. Homer’s doing.’ 

As boou as she was able to speak, this was the account she gave 
of the child’s disappearance, as told by the Principal of Jonesville 
Academy. 

A well-dressed stranger, wearing a good deal of jewellery and 
giving the name of Homer Slocum, had come to the Academy the 
day before Mrs. Macfarlane’s visit, and had asked to see Frankie. 
He had given the child a gold watch and chain and a large box of 
candy, which Frankie had divided with his playfellows. He bad 
begged a holiday for Frankie and another boy, and had taken them 
to see a travelling circus. Towards evening the boy had returned 
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alone, bringing - a note to the Principal, stating that the child Frankie 
was in the care of his father, and begging the Principal not to make 
himself needlessly anxious. The Principal had hurried to the hotel 
at which the stranger had put lip, but he was gone. Ifo hurried 
from the hotel to the station, to find the northward-bound train 
gone. Frankie had been recognised by a coloured porter looking 
out of the window of a smoking-car. The note received by the 
Principal was signed ‘Ilomer P. Slocum’; but Mrs. Maofarlane 
declared that the signature in no way resembled the signature of 
her former husband. She had telegraphed to her lawyer, Mr. 
Paige, and had also written to him. There were, but two mail 
trains per day at Jonesville—one for the north, the other for the 
south. 

Late at night, when at last the unhappy mother slept, Maofarlane 
came to Tregellas’s door. Tregellas, who had been going round 
the yard, as was his custom, to see that all was snug the last thing, 
brought him into the parlour and mixed him a glass of grog. 
Maofarlane told his story, and finished by asking Tregellas to lend 
him enough money to go to New York and back. 

‘My wife is half crazy,’ lie said. ‘She would not be asleep 
now, only the doctor gave me a draught which I persuaded her to 
swallow. She insists on my going to New York and employing 
Pinkerton to shadow the man Slocum. She seems to forget 
altogether that going to New York costs money, and that detectives 
cost money, and—I. haven’t got the money. You know the trouble 
we are in already, owing to the rascality of those divorce lawyers. 
The divorce will be heard next term, and there is no doubt, my 
wife’s counsel says, of its being affirmed. Hut already the expenses 
have swallowed up every cent we have saved since our marriage. 
There is another tiling Parthouia cannot take into consideration. 
I cannot go off in Forepaw’s absence without asking leave. Were 
I to do so, it would be a good excuse for him to turn me off and 
get a man to do the work for less—times are so bad.’ 

Tregellas said he would see what he could do. Maofarlane 
apologised for asking him, but said lie knew not which way to turn. 
He promised to repay the money as soon as he could. 

Edith was asleep, and Tregellas was obliged to look in her 
pocket for the key of his cash-box’, having long ago lost his own. 
While searching for it his eye fell upon little Harry in his crib. 
He had tossed oft' the coverings, as healthy children will, and lay 
with his arms thrown wide apart and his golden hair, half hiding 
his face, in beautiful disorder. 

Tregellas had been thinking how much he could venture to lend. 

voi,. T1 R 
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He bent over the child’s bed and kissed him. As he kissed him 
he made lip his mind to let him have fifty dollars instead of thirty, 
the sum lie had at first thought of. ‘Good heaven !’ he thought, 
as ho gently drew the covering over little Harry, ‘suppose it had 
been our child that had been kidnapped !’ 

He gave Macfarlane fifty dollars, which was what he had in his 
easli-box, and offered to look after his work while be was away. 
Macfarlane thanked him and went home, saying he would telegraph 
to the Major the first thing in the morning, and perhaps get his 
answer in time to go northward by the same day’s train. 

Tregcllas got up early to see Macfarlane before he left his house, 
and take his instructions, if any, when he returned. Edith wits 
seated at the breakfast-table, with Mr. Carlick opposite and the 
child by her side, and Tregcllas told what had taken place the 
night before. Edith had hardly been able to restrain her tears on 
learning what had befallen Frankie, and set out as soon as breakfast 
was over to see and comfort his mother. Mr. Garlick sat in a 
brown study long after she was gone. Ho had understood from a 
word let drop by her that her husband had given Macfarlane all he 
had in the house, and he was considering how he could make it up 
to them, and did not see his way. For the Tregellases were as proud 
as they wore poor, and Mr. Garlick was fearful of offending his 
friend’s pride and losing his friendship. He was old enough to 
know that, though time has a cure for most things, and broken 
hearts mostly get mended, for a dislocated friendship there is no 
remedy. Edith was hack sooner than she was expected. Mrs. 
Macfarlane had at the last moinent.accompanied her husband to 
the Junction to learn the result of the telegram to the Major. 
Colonel Haverstoek had called a meeting at the hotel to discuss 
the best plan of helping the Macfarlanes, and all the inhabitants 
were requested to attend. 

Thero was a deadly stillness in the air all day, with a leaden 
sky that heralded a snowstorm, but Harmonia kept itself warm 
with excitement and sympathy. Miss Priest had driven in to 
town to order a conveyance for the heavy luggage—for it was 
beginning to get cold, and Sylvia thought it was time to go down 
to Florida—and she returned with stray snowflakes clinging to her 
cloak and the traces of excitement on her usually expressionless 
face. She recounted with a thrill of sympathy the story of 
Frankie’s disappearance, and described the town meeting which she 
had attended. 1 Macfarlane had got an affirmative answer from the 
Major and was gone on to New' York, and she had met Mrs. Mae- 
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farlane returning home alone, arnl had accompanied her and re¬ 
mained a little while to cheer her up. 

‘ I cannot say,’ Miss Priest remarked, ‘ that I’ve eve' been in 
sympathy with lynching as a form of retributive justice, >ut if the 
people should ever get hold of Slocum and string him uj, I don’t 
think I should blame them.’ 

‘I cannot bear people to talk in that way,’ said Sylvia 

‘ I guess it was just irresponsible talk between old Boiiface and 
Flippoto and some of the saloon loafers. It wouldn’t anount to 
much even if Slocum were not a thousand miles away, wlich he is 
as likely as not. The English, of course, are all for law ad order, 
and the old Colonel at the head of ’em. He’ll be up prtty soon 
to-morrow with his subscription list. I said I guessed yoi’d want 
to give something. They’ve got up a committee, and tiey are 
going to telegraph to Pinkerton to send down one of his bst men 
to Jonesville right away. “ A Friend ” has put down his nine for 
a hundred dollars. I guess the “ Friend ” is Mr. Garliek.’ 

Sylvia resolved she would give two hundred. 

‘ That poor creature told me she hadn’t got a nickel i the 
house.’ 

Sylvia took out her pocket-book and began to count the jreen- 
backs in it. ‘ I will go to her to-morrow,’ she said. 

‘You need not bother about it,’ said Miss Priest. ‘1 lef her 
what I thought proper.’ 

‘ That means that you have given more than you can aflrd,’ 
said Sylvia. 

' , ‘ Possible. Women don’t have their children kidnapped e^ry 
day. At least, I hope not.’ 

Sylvia went to her writing-table and signed a blank clieue, 
which she put inside an envelope together with a note to Mg. 
Macfarlane, containing a few words of sympathy. 

‘ There has been a slight feeling on Mrs. Macfarlane’s side,’ ee 
said, ‘ as though she fancied I was not one of her friends. ButI 
do not suppose she would refuse help from me—under the circui- 
stances.’ 

‘Under the circumstances,’ said Miss Priest, ‘I presume sh 
would take money from her worst enemy.’ 

If anything could convince a woman of another woman’s kindlj 
feeling, thought Sylvia, surely a blank cheque would do it. If the 
morrow was fair, she would go and give it herself; if not, she 
would send it by the boy. And she would delay her journey for 
a few days in hopes of hearing some news from Pinkerton. 

But when the morrow came there was a white whirlwind in the 
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air; nothing was visible a yard from the windows. The negro 
sent to Harmonia to countermand the omnibus did not return. 
Miss Piiffit would herself have gone forth in search of him, but he 
had been sent with the buggy, and even her brave spirit shrank 
from enemntering the storm alone and on foot. All they could 
do durin; the day was to keep close, build up the fires, and be 
thankfulthat their persistent New England habit of foresight had 
so prevaied that the woodshed had been built close to the kitchen 
and was stacked up to its roof with billets of wood cut in August. 
There w.n not a native household so well prepared. This cold wave 
will long be remembered in that sunny region as the ‘big snow.’ 

MissPriest remarked that they might almost think themselves 
at bona ‘ Only it is sure not to last,’ she added regretfully. 
‘ At hole now, we’d have three months’ sleighing after this. Here, 
it-will ie all slush in three days. I must say I do like a country 
where lie weather knows its own mind.’ 

Evn Edith, who was nearer Mrs. Maefarlane, could not venture 
out omucli a day. Tregellas went to Harmonia and brought back 
the Inglish mail, which consisted of a letter for Edith from her 
AuntRachel. 

Ant Rachel generally contented herself with sending her love 
throgli Aunt Elizabeth. Edith was surprised and touched when 
she mud a cheque for a thousand dollars inside the letter. Aunt 
liaebl administered a severe rebuke to her niece for the sinful 
prid which had kept her from letting her relations know of the 
tropic she and her husband had been in because of the lien. 

I have not read the Times lately, because there is never any- 
tlijg in it. It was my maid who saw Lord Raine’s letter and 
bean asking me about it. I consider it a providential thing that 
sh happened to see it before the paper was torn up. I have made 
tli cheque payable to you, and you can do us you please with it.’ 

Edith showed her husband the cheque, but not the letter. 

‘You will not mind my having it,’ she said, ‘though you are so 
joud?’ 

‘ I do not mind,’ lie said. ‘ I am glad to think that you will not 
ave to practise such severe economy. Yet it would have been pleas- 
.nter, to my thinking, not to owe so much to your aunt’s kindness.’ 

‘You cannot expect to have everything your own way, any 
more than other people can. I would never have told the aunts 
about the lien, because it would have been tantamount to begging 
for help. But 'I do not mind taking the money as Aunt Rachel is 
kind enough to send it.’ 



CHAPTER L 

IN THIS SNOW 

Sylvia, looking at the white fury without, felt herself transported 
to her old home in the north. Iler spirits rose, and she began to 
recall the delights of sleighing. She could send up north for a 
cutter, only before it could be packed and sent down perhaps there 
would be a thaw. So far south as this the snow was only a kiifd 
of transformation scene. It was impossible for it to last,-she said, 
with a shade of regret; though it must be five feet deep by this, 
time in many places where drifted by the wind. Miss Priest 
repeated the words * transformation scene ’ with an intonation ful 
of scornful meaning. Such a thing as steady weather they dS. 
not possess down here, unless perhaps it was a drought. A niie 
weeks’ drought was steady, she presumed. Sylvia laughed aid 
declared she had never felt as well as during that nine wears’ 
drought; but Miss Priest maintained that the country was a fnud 
in which one got samples of every kind of weather. 

‘ After this transformation scene, as you call it, you see if e'cry- 
body isn’t down sick. And I do wish I knew where that tufting 
boy Jeff was with the horse and buggy. He is as trifling I boy 
as ever I did meet with, but of course lie is a human being, tlougli 
ho don’t always act like one, and I don’t want any harm fhould 
happen to him.’ 

Sylvia laughed aud said she guessed the boy had sense enough 
to get into some shelter and stay there. And so the day wire on, 
and still the snow whirlwind filled the air. The flakes, wlicli had 
been so large at first, dwindled as the temperature grev lower, 
and the last time Miss Priest and Sylvia looked out all they could 
see was a whirling maze of white {»owder. The cook—lor name 
was Lily, and she was very black—in the unaccustomed solitude 
of her kitchen strove to keep up her spirits by ir.toniug hymns 
of such horrible dolefulness that at length Sylvia proposed having 
lior in to spend the evening in the parlour. There she squatted 
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in front of the fire and watched her mistresses busy at their 
needlework and their books; and by and by, being encouraged to 
talk, propounded a frightful theory for Jeffs non-appearance. She 
was sure that the boy had been drinking, ami after the snow had 
melted he would be found somewhere by the roadside, frozen to 
death. Miss Priest asked, what of the horse and buggy 1 And 
to be sure black Lily had forgotten to take them into account. 
But she saw by the disturbed look that passed over the white 
ladies’ faces, that her theory, though it might not hold water, had 
nevertheless occasioned them some uneasiness, and this filled her 
with as much delight as her negro mind was capable of receiving. 

But the wind changed during the night, the storm blew itself 
out, and day broke over a glistening, silent earth, with a sun rising 
in unaltered splendour in a cloudless sky. Jeff, with the horse 
and buggy, appeared shortly after breakfast, taking great credit to 
himself for his valour in having put the horse in the livery stable 
on his own responsibility, and having stayed where he could keep 
an eye on the horse. And he had horrible tales to tell of a belated 
teamster who had been found frozen on the top of his load at 
nightfall on entering the town, and of one man who had started 
■lit with his team to fetch a load of wood, and who had not been 
fcard of since. 

A little later, Sylvia, going out on the southern verandah, found 
a mmmer-like warmth, and heard the trickling drip drip of water 
frem the snow already melting on the roof. It seemed impossible 
to emaiii indoors any longer with such a dazzling sky overhead, 
she told Miss Priest. She would ride to Mrs. Macfarlaue’s and 
see tow she was, and perhaps stay there till the afternoon. Miss 
Prieit saw for herself that Sylvia was well wrapped up, and 
insist'd that she should put on a pair of sealskin mittens which 
she lad kept for two years in her trunk without having needed 
them. Sylvia herself put the envelope containing the blank 
chequt she intended to give Mrs. Maefarlane safely in the inside 
pocket of her jacket, and set off attended by both the dogs, in 
spite o' Miss Priest’s insisting that one at least ought to stay at 
home t> guard the house. They were the common curs of the 
country, with a trace of the foxhound in them. They had been 
bought is pups to act as watch-dogs : the natives believing that a 
cur dog made a better guardian than any kind of dog except a fice. 
But Miss Priest believed that instead of doing their duty they 
spent the'r nights away hunting on their own account, for nothing 
came amiss to them, coon, rabbit, or polecat; and it was so 
strongly suspected that they had aided and abetted more than 
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once in the harrying of Mr. Garliek’s sheep, that Sylvia had felt 
that she was neglecting her duty towards her neighbour when she 
did not have them killed. But she had hesitated, and the curs 
had lived on and had justified their existence since, as before, by 
barking at human beings of every shade of colour who approached 
the house when they happened to be there. 

To-day they seemed to lose their heads entirely at the prospect 
of going on an excursion. A cur knows when his master is only 
going for a stroll round the plantation, and when he is going to 
make a visit, quite as well as a dog of the highest family; and, 
as well as mere human creatures can judge, his enjoyment of the 
outing is far greater: he has never learnt to control himself and 
stifle his emotions as a dog of high descent must. These curs, 
after a round of violent barking at Sylvia’s horse, rushed hither 
and thither, rolled in and out of snow banks, and came to sudden 
stops before fresh rabbit tracks. Then they rushed oil' towards 
the woods in search of an imaginary quarry, and could not lie 
recalled by the shrillest notes of Sylvia’s whistle. Sylvia rode on, 
expecting to find them on the other side of the hill. She had 
chosen the shortest road to Mrs. Macfarlanc’s, and it took her very 
near a gully which she had always looked upon as a source of 
possible danger. She had spent a great deal of money in having 
waggon loads of stones picked off the hillsides and thrown into the 
deepest part. She had watched the work as it went on, and had 
felt disappointed when she had spent forty dollars in wages, to 
see how small a difference all those waggon loads seemed to make 
in the depth of the chasm. She might perhaps have spent another 
forty dollars, but the negro labourers had chosen to strike for 
higher pay; and Sylvia, knowing that if she submitted to their 
demands she would raise a feeling of ill-will in the breast of every 
employer in the neighbourhood, had contented herself with having 
a fence made on the side where the negroes from the Quarters had 
made a short cut across her land. Sometimes she had met white 
people using this same track; dwellers in the log cabins scattered 
among the hills, who tried thus to save their steps when they 
went to Harmonia to make their poor little purchases. She had 
felt indignant at first that her fences should be damaged and tracks 
made across her land, but that was when the sense of proprietor¬ 
ship was new. When she saw them pass : now a girl, now a boy, 
then perhaps a sad-eyed woman with a baby and a group of bare¬ 
footed children straggling behind, with the little baskets and 
buckets that showed how little they had to sell and how little to 
buy, she felt so full of pity for them that an impulse had seized 
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her more than once to compel them all to come into her house 
and feast. Perhaps she might have carried her impulse into 
execution hut for Miss Priest’s steady opposition. She had 
entreated the mothers—also in opposition to Miss Priest’s advice 
—to forbid the children taking the track directly beside the gully. 
If they must come that way, let them keep by the foot of the 
hill; it scarcely made the walk a hundred yards longer. Miss 
Priest had said no one would thank her for the advice, and no 
one would follow it; and Miss Priest had been right. Mothers 
and children, blacks and poor whites, all continued to use the track 
by the gully. 

To-day Sylvia was going to use it herself; but of course there 
was a difference. Every foot of earth there was hers, and it was 
broad daylight, and she knew what she was about. She went on, 
thinking how much had happened since last summer, and how 
strange it was that she should actually regret having to leave Har- 
mouia—a place where nothing agreeable had ever happened or 
could happen. 

There was something exhilarating in the atmosphere : the sun 
was getting hotter every moment; the wide expanse of snow shone 
so that she was obliged to turn away her eyes from it; the snow¬ 
bird sat on the ends of the branches where the snow had melted, 
and uttered its plaintive little note; a flock of young crows were 
winging their way from the clump of pines on the hillside to the 
neighbouring wood. Turkey-buzzards sailed in solemn circles 
overhead, with a deliberation and dignity befitting eagles rather 
than canton birds. Sylvia took in all these surroundings as she 
rodo on, and said to herself that surely it was not for nothing that 
nature—as nature—had such supreme charms for her. Even a 
turkey-buzzard—at a sufficient distance—had its own charm, 
and appeared as a fitting adjunct to a lovely landscape. There 
were three of them on the wing a little way off; they were circling 
now in narrow circles, now in wide, coming low enough for her to 
hear the swish of their wings, and then mounting again upwards 
till they looked no bigger than pigeons. It was like an ordered 
ethereal dance with a recurring figure, this narrowing, widening 
circle, now nearing the earth, now ascending as if it would reach 
the portals of heaven. 

When she had ridden as far as the other side of the hill she 
stopped for a moment to make sure of her position, for the snow 
had changed the shape of everything so much that she thought it 
possible she might take a wrong turning. But she found the fence; 
she was sure of that because of the broken-down panel where the 
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blacks and poor whites had asserted their illegal right of way. 
The lower rails were intact, but the two upper ones had been 
thrown out by some one too old perhaps to climb them, and too 
lazy to replace them after passing through. Sylvia was conscious 
of a sensation of contempt for the country which contained citizens 
so little instructed in the first duties of citizens; this sensation 
would often thrill across her liking for the place and her toleration 
for the people’s shiftless ways, and affected her disagreeably, as 
though it accused her liking of being a sham, which it was not. 

She went on carefully, for the track was obliterated, and the 
snow had drifted in one place so that the gully presented a surface 
level with the rest of the land. She would have ridden into it 
but for the scattered line of trees on its margin; notably a wild 
apple-tree which grew from the bottom, and whoso branches spread 
over the ground at the top so that there was not space for any but 
a tiny child to pass under, and the track perforce made a bend. 
She heard whines and occasionally a short bark, and presently one 
of the dogs rushed up the bank of the gully and came towards her 
and ran back again. 

‘ You won’t catch that ground hog to-day, my friend,’ she said, 
and once more put the whistle to her lips. The dog which had 
run up to her again appeared at the sound of the whistle, followed 
her a few steps, and ran back again. She stopped her horse for a 
moment and listened. She could hear the other dog in the gully; 
it seemed very far down, from the muffled character of the sound; 
now a whine and now a short, impatient bark. She turned back. 
It might be that he had slipped down into the soft snow 
where it lay deep and lie could not get out. If it were so she 
did not know what could be done for him. He was the most 
utterly brainless cur she had ever had anything to do with ; still, 
she could not bear the idea of leaving him to his fate. So she 
called and tried to encourage him with her voice, making a mental 
vow to herself as she retraced her steps that if sho did come back 
to Harmonia she would have a couple of properly-trained dogs, 
dogs that were dogs and knew their duty, even if she had to send 
to New York for them. Once again as she advanced the older 
dog clambered lip the gully and came towards her and then went 
back, as though yielding to the supplications of his companion. 

Sylvia advanced cautiously and leaned over on her saddle as 
much as she could without losing her balance. Here the actual 
depth of the gully was about ten feet, with a width at the bottom 
of six or seven, but these proportions were altered by the snow, 
which had drifted in to the depth of about four feet. She saw 
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one (log, and heard the other whining and scratching. Then all 
at once recurred to her the story Jeff had brought back from town 
of the man who had gone to get a load of wood and had not been 
seen since. 

No man could have come out here on such an errand yesterday, for 
the reason that all the firewood beyond what she required for her¬ 
self had been already carried off the ground. But it was possible 
—barely possible—that some poor negro child from the Quarters 
had been sent on an errand; or a man even might have been out 
on a frolic, and had been belated, fuddled, very likely, with the 
mixture of fusel oil called whiskey which the negroes bought to 
drink at these frolics. She called out, ‘Anybody down there V 
and her own voice came back to her from the hillside opposite. 

The dogs were still scratching, and Sylvia, bending over, thought 
she caught a glimpse of something red—the red of the dogwood 
leaf when it falls in late October. But no dogwood leaf could have 
kept its colour so long. There was but a single glimpse of the red 
colouring, and then the snow covered it, thrown up by the other 
dog. This all happened in a moment. Again Sylvia called and 
received no answer; and then, with the feeling that she would 
rather take any risk than pass that spot unsatisfied, she slipped 
from her saddle and was instantly knee-dee]) in snow. She could 
hardly forbear a little cry when she felt the icy coldness of it, but 
she managed to draw her habit up over her arm and edge herself 
out of the soft bank to the place where the dogs, running up and 
down, had trampled it so that there was a firm footing. She could 
see nothing now, except that the snow was discoloured by the dogs’ 
feet, and that they had scratched out dead sticks and leaves. She 
sat down and put her feet over the bank, and felt for a foothold. 
At the same moment the youngest dog dragged from under the 
snow a fragment of something red and began to worry it. Sylvia 
felt no more for a foothold. She let herself slip from the top of 
the bank and called the dog to her, catching him by the neck as 
soon as she could reach him. The fragmeut of red which she took 
from his mouth was the corner of a knitted shawl. She felt her¬ 
self turn sick with apprehensidh; it seemed to her as if she had 
seen that shawl before. She began to dig the snow with her hands 
and encouraged the dogs to go on digging. She felt the branches 
of a dead tree and tried in vain to pull them towards her, for the 
dogs were getting excited and sniffing as if they had found some¬ 
thing. At last, pulling with all her might, a branch snapped off, 
and threw her‘backwards into the soft snow. She lost her breath 
for an instant, but she had had a glimpse of something—something 
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which she had partly recognised as she had the shawl, and which 
filled her with such dread that she hardly felt the chill of the snow 
into whieh she had fallen. She got back—how she never knew— 
to the spot where the snow had been trampled hard by the dogs’ 
feet. She blew her whistle as soon as she felt herself standing 
firmly; twice, thrice, and, slipping down again, began to dig with 
her hands. 

There was a human creature there, she knew so much : she hail 
seen under the tree, just as the branch broke, about a hand’s breadth 
of woollen material like a cloak. 

At last she caught hold of it and pulled it out a little way, but 
to pull what it enveloped was beyond her. She felt her strength 
diminishing; she felt the cold chilling her limbs; it seemed as 
though she had a weight ou her forcing her to sit down. She 
raised her voice in an ineffectual shriek; the high banks on each 
side seemed to damp all the sound. Once more she whistled. 
The horse had wandered off; her only hope now was that lie might 
go straight to his stable, and so give the alarm. 

She redoubled her efforts, and broke off another branch, and in 
one second more, half buried in the snow, she saw a huddled heap 
which she recognised as Mrs. Macfarlane and her youngest child. 

The child was tightly clasped in its mother’s arms. It was 
breathing, but the mother was pallid as marble. She had been 
lying on her side, face downward, anil her clothing had helped to 
keep the snow off the child. Sylvia put forth her bust remaining 
strength in her efforts to turn her with her face to the light. She 
pulled off her own jacket and mittens, and wrapped up the child, 
and then, hoping against hope, she tried all she knew to bring back 
life to the mother. Her efforts were mechanical; as the minutes 
passed she felt a numbness stealing over her, and her feet were as 
cold as ice; she would have liked to sit down and rest. Shadows 
flitted above her like clouds before the sun. She looked up. The 
turkey-buzzards were sitting in a row on the outermost branch of 
the apple-tree, and seemed to be watching her. A thrill of horror 
ran through Sylvia; she redoubled^her efforts, she took more snow 
in her hands and rubbed the corpse-like face. She thought she 
detected some colour in the skin. Was it fancy? Her medical 
knowledge told her it was. Then another shadow stood between 
her and the sunshine above, and she heard a shout and tried to 
answer, but found she had no voice left. 

‘It’s Miss Luttrell. Good Lord-a-massy!’ said' the voice of 
Thomas Rosevear. 



CHAPTER LI 

HER EAST LETTER 

The next tiling Sylvia knew, she was lying on the sofa in Edith’s 
parlour, in an atmosphere heavy with the fumes of camphor, am¬ 
monia,' and brandy. She moved, and the person who had been 
standing by the window came towards her. It was Mr. Garlick. 
Ho took her hand and put his finger on her wrist. ‘You are 
coming round,’ he said gravely. 

Sylvia whispered ‘ Mrs Maefarlaue V He shook his head. 
‘ They are doing what they can ; Mrs. Tregellas is with her. I 
hope you do not mind my being left to take care of you; Thomas 
is gone for the doctor, and Tregellas is gone to fetch Miss Priest.’ 

‘ How long have I been here 1 ’ Sylvia asked. 

‘ About an hour.’ 

‘ And no sign of life yet 1 ’ 

He shook his head. 

‘ She was dead when I found her,’ said Sylvia. ‘ I did what I 
could, but I knew it was no use. And the child 1 ’ 

‘ Dead,’ he said in a low voice. 

She shuddered and hid her lace. Presently she said, still in a 
whisper, for the cold had taken away her voice, ‘I wish to see 
her—to know if they are doing right.’ 

‘ I wish you would take my word for it,’ he said. 

‘ I must see for myself.’ She rose, steadying herself by the 
sofa ; but she could scarcely staj}d, and it was only with the help 
of his arm that she dragged herself to the room where lay side by 
side the forms of Mrs. Maefarlaue and her youngest child. She 
gave one glance and said to Edith, ‘ No one can do anything,’ and 
then she let Mr. Garlick lead her back to the sofa. 

‘I went out this morning,’ she said, ‘intending to do her a 
kindness, and npw she will never know it’ 

‘ As long as I have known you,’ said Mr. Garlick, ‘ you have 
been doing kindnesses.’ 
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She shook her head. ‘ I might have been kinder than I was— 
to her. I do not think she knew that I was unkind at all; but 
I was not as kind in my thoughts as I might have been. I hoped 
and wished to make up for it, and now I never can.’ 

Mr. Garlick thought she was overcome with the horror of the 
situation. ‘You did everything you could,’ he said. ‘You en¬ 
dangered your own life." When I saw them bringing yon in-’ 

But he stopped himself and went and stood by the window. He 
came back presently and said, ‘ I hope you are not offended.’ 

‘ Offended 1 1 1 When you have been so kind Sylvia felt her 
whisper to be so inadequate that she put out her hand. He took 
it and kissed it, and just then Edith came in. 

On the third day after this Mr. Maefarlano came back from 
New York. No one had known where to find him, and all that 
could be done was for Tregellas to look out for him at the station, 
and break the news gently. He was very quiet and self-contained ; 
only one word of sorrowing escaped him when he had visited the 
chamber of death : 

‘ She always met me with a smile.’ 

In the pocket of the dead woman they found a pocket-book 
with a cutting from a New York paper, containing notices like the 
following:— 

, ‘ Astrology. 

‘Mine. Petrucci.—Business clairvoyant and medium. From 
Paris. All affairs. Unites the separated. Tells everything.— 
$1 50c.’ 

There were others, but this one was outlined in pen and ink, 
and the words ‘ unites the separated ’ were under-scored. 

In the little parlour, which she loved to make so pretty, they 
found a letter addressed to her husband, which explained in some 
degree by what sad mischance she had come to her end. 

‘ My dearest Jim —I have thought of something that I can 
do which may be of use, and I caimot rest till I do it. I know 
that Frankie has been kidnapped, because Homer thinks to bring 
me to my kneos through my anxiety about him, I know that 
Homer and my forty thousand dollars are at the bottom of it, as 
well as if he had told me so himself. I am going to try and find out 
Homer. There may be still people in Equity who know something 
of his whereabouts, and I am going to offer to deed him every cent 
of that money, if he will let me have Frankie back. I wish I had 
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thought of it first. It is a better plan than having Pinkerton. 
Pinkerton and all his men never got a clue to Charlie Boss 

‘ 1 am sure you will say I am right. What do you want of 
grandpa’s forty thousand dollars 1 We have done mighty well 
without them, so far, and I don’t see why we should not go on 
doing without them. 

‘ I have enough money to take me there" and back. Kind Miss 
Priest gave me some. If I cannot find out anything about Homer’s 
whereabouts, so as to send him a telegram, I have thought of 
another way. But this way seems the surest, and I shall try it 
first. 

‘ I shall leave baby with Mrs. Tregellas ; I know she will not 
mind the trouble of him till I get back. 

‘ I will be back as soon as ever I can. I know what you will 
feel like, dear Jim, when you get home and don’t find me there, 
only this letter. Dear, dear, dear Jim, don’t you think but that 
I am coming back. Don’t you think that anything Homer may 
do will keep me from coming back. You are my husband, and 
Homer cannot alter that, smart as he thinks himself. 

‘ If I do not get back, you may be pretty sure Homer has put 
me in a lunatic asylum. But I shall be very careful (if I do go to 
Canada) not to trust myself to see him without witnesses. I shall 
go to Mr. Paige’s first, and ask him to go with me, or else let me 
have one of the clerks. I believe I have fixed everything right, 
and I hope to be back on Saturday. Good-bye till then, from 
your own little wife, Parthenia Macfablane.’ 

Tha servants testified at the inquest that their mistress had 
ordered the buggy horse to be fed earlier than usual the next 
morning, and that the buggy was to be brought to the door at 
‘sun up,’ as she wanted to catch the earliest northward-bound train 
that stopped at the Junction. In her room was a bag already 
packed and locked. The theory was, that she had set out with the 
child, not having any idea of the temperature or the force of the 
wind till she got to the top of the hill. That when she had gone 
on a little way, finding herself unable to face the storm, she had 
turned back, had taken the wrong turning, and had wandered on 
and on till she fell, or perhaps was hurled by the violence of the 
wind, into the gully. The last was most probable, since a terrific 
Mast must have broken the dead tree which covered her with its 
branches, and which must have fallen directly on her, before enough 
snow had falldn to cover her. 

They carried her to her grave a few days later, amid the sun- 
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shine and the twittering of the birds and the balsamic odour of the 
pine-woods. The snow was gone except in the hollows and shady 
places, and the wind blew warm from the south. 

They laid her with her child to rest on a quiet hillside a little 
way from her house; and there they will lie yet awhile with the 
flowers she loved blooming as the seasons come round, and shedding 
pale petals over her and her little one as the spring winds drift 
them by. 

Sylvia, who had taken everything into her own hands as if the 
dead had been her sister, dragged herself to the funeral by sheer 
force of will. All Miss Priest’s advice, all Edith’s entreaties, fell 
on deaf ears. 

‘You do not realise how I feel about it,’ she said. ‘What I do 
now is all I can do for her; and when I think how little that is, 
and how much I intended to do when I set out on that dreadful 
morning, it is almost more than 1 can bear. I liked her,—oh yes, 
I liked her,—with restrictions. Now she is gone I know that I 
ought to have loved her.’ 

‘ I loved her,’ said Edith, ‘ but I did not love her enough.’ 

This was the verdict Edith and Sylvia passed on themselves. 
But those who saw them bowed down with grief before the dead 
enshrined in costly flowers, said of the two friends that such love 
was hardly to be seen in women for a woman friend. 

After this Sylvia was ill for a long time. It was partly owing 
to the cold, the doctor said; but mostly in consequence of the 
shock and nervous exhaustion. She lay in her bed, too weak to 
care much whether she lived or died. There were silent goings to 
and fro, and sometimes the doctor’s face appeared, and sometimes 
the face of Edith, of Eliza Roscvcar, of Miss Priest. She seemed 
to hear voices in the night, very far away; and days and nights 
intermingled strangely, and at last, time went by unmarked by 
any sound. It was as if her bed were her grave, and she was out¬ 
side and beyond the world; shut off by an invisible barrier from 
the living faces which appeared now and again, with smiling lips 
always, but eyes that were mournful, and features that were pale 
and anxious. But there came a day when life stirred within her 
once more, and days and nights and seasons ceased to be blurred 
and indistinguishable. The young think it easy to die, but it is 
hard; doubly hard when spring and spring odours fill the air. 
When the watercourses are alive with the frogs’ crisp, castanet- 
like note, and the birds are coming back from the far south to seek 
their summer lodgings; when billing and trilling and nest-building 
are the day’s work in every bush and tree, and the rough places are 
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gay with Indian pink, and azalea and heartsease. It was on such 
a day as this that Sylvia asked the hour, and wondered why she 
never heard the hall clock strike. Soon after she had asked the 
question there was a sound of some one winding up the clock; and 
before long it struck, first in ludicrous variance with the time of 
day, then, after successive strikings, a solemn ‘ One,’ after which 
it was silent. 

There was a slight movement outside, and Miss Priest came in. 
‘You aro sure you don’t mind itf she asked. Sylvia answered 
that she was glad to hear it. Had she been deaf all this time I 
Everything had seemed so still, and voices had sounded so far off. 
She had not even heard the dogs. Then Miss Priest explained 
that during her illness her sense of hearing had been so painfully 
acute that they had stopped the clocks, and that the dogs bad been 
sent away. 

‘ And the voices I seemed to hear 1 But perhaps it w:is a noise 
in my head. It sounded like men’s voices,’ said Sylvia, 

Miss Priest answered that she might have heard Dr. Bontecoo 
and Mr. Garliek talking. 

‘ Came to inquire how I was ? ’ 

Miss Priest nodded in reply. 

‘ Did ho come often i ’ 

‘ Pretty often.’ 

‘ But sometimes I seemed to hear a man’s voice in the middle 
of the night,’ said Sylvia. 

‘ I wouldn’t talk much, Sylvy,’ said Miss Priest. 

A few nights later Sylvia had just awoke from a refreshing 
nap. She had been placed on a sofa that afternoon, and had asked 
to be wheeled into the sitting-room by Miss Priest and the boy 
Jett'. She had not seen Jeff, because Miss Priest had thrown a 
light shawl over her for fear of a draught; but she had thanked him 
very sweetly from under the shawl, and she had wondered a little 
at his making no reply, as well as at his going out so softly and 
not slamming the door behind him. The coming into the sitting- 
room was quite an event, and she had insisted on returning to the 
bedroom holding by Miss Priest’s arm, and had felt no worse for 
it Now as she woke from her nap, she heard Miss Priest say 
‘Good-night and thank you’; then there was a murmured reply, 
the shutting of the front door, the clanging of the gate, and the 
receding sound of horse’s footsteps on the Harmonia road. 

When Miss Priest came in, Sylvia asked who had left the house 
just now. 1 

‘ Mr. Garliek,’ Miss Priest said laconically. 
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‘ Is it not la to V said Sylvia. 

‘ Not so very late.’ 

‘ It seems as if Mr. Garliek were always here,’ Sylvia remarked. 

‘ Well, he’s gone now,’ was Miss Priest’s rejoinder. 

It was not till some days after this that Sylvia learnt that Mr. 
Garliek had stayed in the house, and had even sat up for some 
nights in the parlour during her illness. 

‘ I do not think that was necessary,’ said Sylvia, with a flush 
of vexation. ‘If you were obliged to have some one, why not 
Lily’s father?’ 

‘ Evcrytliing was done for the best, Sylvy. You may be sure 
of that.’ 

‘Yes, I know. But why-’ 

‘ You see, when we were forced to send away the dogs because 
their noise distracted you so, I was bound to have some one here 
on whom I could depend. Spring was coming, and tramps always 
find out if a house has only women-folk ; and besides there arc 
bad negroes down at the Quarters. Then there were one or two 
nights when I did not know but I might have to send for the 
doctor. And if I had, and Mr. (hirliek had not been here, I must 
have gone myself; for that boy Jett' was too much afraid of “ hants ” 
to stir past the gate after dark. And old Uncle Zen was worse 
than Jett'.’ 

‘Well, if it was a comfort to you-’ 

‘It was a very great comfort to me,’ said Miss Priest with 
emphasis. 1 And it was a comfort to him, if you won’t mind my 
saying so.’ • 

‘ I should like to thank him,’ said Sylvia. ‘ Let me see him 
the next time he comes, please.’ Then she turned her face from 
the light and slept. 

Mr. Garliek came one day soon after. She was in the parlour, 
but still wrapped up, and there was a fire; though the Windows 
were thrown open and she could watch the humming birds hovering 
over the tulip beds, and a pair of Baltimore orioles weaving their 
nest at the end of a beech-tree’s lowest branch. 

Mr. Garliek did not say much at first; he laid a bunch of wild 
iris on the table beside her, and let her look at them. 

1 1 owe you many thanks,’ she said at last. ‘ Pray believe that 
I am not ungrateful.’ 

‘ What I did, I did because I liked; because I couldn’t help 
doing it,’ said he. ‘ You owe me nothing.’ 

There was another pause, which was broken by his remarking 
that he supposed she would be going to Florida soon. 
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Sylvia said she didn’t know. It hardly seemed worth while; 
but she supposed she should go if Miss Priest wished it. 

‘ I am glad,’ said he, ‘ to hear of your doing something because 
somebody wishes it.’ 

Sylvia tried to laugh. To change the subject she asked after 
Mr. Denning. Mr. Garlick became grave as he answered that Mr. 
Denning was growing visibly weaker. He was cheerful, clear as 
to intellect, but- 

‘ I shall miss him,’ he said after a pause. ‘ I knew him when 
I was a boy. I do not think there is any one left who is so old a 
friend as he.’ 

‘ I shall miss him,’ said Sylvia, ‘ though ho is a new friend to 
me. There is something I want you to do for me,’ she said, after 
another pause. ‘ I want you to ask Mr. Macfarlane, when you 
think it a proper time to do so, whether he would wish a stone 
placed over his wife’s grave. And if so, beg him to let me do it. 
Oh ! I would put a monument of gold over her if I could ! ’ 

Mr. Garlick thought she had not lost any of her intensity, but 
he made no reply to her last remark. ‘ I will do what you wish if 
you would prefer my speaking.’ 

‘ Oh,’ she said, with a shudder, 1 1 could not see him, and I am 
sure he will never want to sec me again. Have you forgotten! 
It was on my land that it all happened. That horrible gully! 
Even now, when I wake suddenly, it seems to me as if I were 
down there trying to dig away the snow from her.’ 

‘The sooner you get away from here the better,’ said Mr. 
Garlick. 

Sylvia reflected. 1 That is what I should say to any one else. 
But it seems such a trouble to move. I do not believe I have a 
grain of common-sense left.’ 

He looked at her with a grave smile. Then lie said: ‘ Do 
not be morbid as regards Macfarlane. Remember that he did not 
see all as you did. I do not know that the precise particulars 
have been told him, or that lie has asked for them. I believe that 
he accepts the inevitable ; though he sorrows, and will sorrow for 
a great while. But, tragic as it all was, perhaps it was better so.’ 

‘ Better 1 ’ Sylvia repeated. 

‘ Yes ; though one would not have chosen such a terrible ending. 
But he feared that her anxiety for her child would throw her mind 
off its balance; and how terrible that would have been ! ’ 

Sylvia coulcj not but assent. 

‘And he begins already to look back at the time when they 
were very happy; for they were happy, there is no doubt of it.’ 
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‘ Yes,’ said Sylvia, ‘ I have felt sometimes as if it were all a 
mistake that she should have died while here I am alive. She 
seemed to have some place, some work in the world, evon if things 
had got into a wretched tangle with her, while I don’t seem to 
have any place worth having, or any work that signifies. I have 
done things, of course, hut they don’t amount to anything. I 
might as well have left every one of them undone. Of course, I 
intend to go on trying, and perhaps I shall finish by doing some¬ 
thing—or being something—that is worth while.’ 

‘I think I understand. That is the kind of feeling which 
makes women in some countries fly to convents, to their ultimate 
bitter repentance in most cases no doubt’ 

‘No fear of my entering a convent,’ said Sylvia. ‘I know 
better than that, at any rate.’ She tried to speak gaily. 

Mr. Garlick took up the bunch of irises and rearranged them. 

‘ There is plenty of work for you in this world,’ he said. ‘ Work 
enough to last you a lifetime.’ 

‘ Of course there must be. Oh, don’t think I shall give up 
trying.’ 

‘ Yes,’ he went on, 1 there is a place for you, and there is work. 

But you are perverse; you are worse than perverse, you are- 

stupid ! Against such stupidity the gods themselves fight in 
vain.’ : 

‘ Oh ! ’ Sylvia breathed. He had risen as he spoke, and he throw 
the bunch of irises down on the floor. 

1 You make a man fall in love with you, and ask you to be his 
wife, and you refuse. But what fori You will not stoop tq 
married life. Out upon your New Athens education; if that is 
what it has taught you, Sylvia, I wish to Heaven you did not 
know how to write your name ! ’ 

‘Do not blame New Athens,’ cried Sylvia, finding her voice. 
‘ You do not understand, and I do not know how to explain. I 

-1-thought it was better not. I wished to do the right 

thing.’ She covered her face, and the tears began to trickle 
through her fingers. 

Ho knelt down before her. ‘ Do you know what I was thinking 
when you were ill 1 I was thinking constantly: “ If she had but 
let me love her for one day, to have had that day of love to look 
back upon would have been some help to bear the parting.” ’ He 
rose and began to walk up and down. ‘ Yes, there was your work, 
Sylvia Luttrell. But you would have none of it.’ 

‘ Don’t be so angry,’ Sylvia implored. 

But he went on, ‘ If you had liked some one else-’ 
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‘ But I did not like anybody.’ 

‘ And you won’t like me.’ 

‘Yes, I do—a little,’ she murmured. 

‘ You acknowledge so much ? Then there’s your work, staring 
you in the face, and you won’t do it.’ 

‘Yes, I will, if you won’t scold me anymore,’ said Sylvia. 



CHAPTER LII 

WEDDINU3 

It was growing dark, one evening a little later in spring, when 
various vehicles passed swiftly up the street and stopped with one 
accord at Mr. Denning’s door. 

Mrs. Bloss, in the midst of her anxiety lest the biscuit and 
waffles should be ready before Mr. Bloss came in to supper, never¬ 
theless could not help craning her neck out of the window to see 
whither these conveyances might tend. When the rector appeared 
she told him Mr. Denning must be having a surprise party. 

‘ If they’d give us a surprise party, there would be some sense 
in it,’ she remarked. 

If it was a surprise party it broke up very soon, for the rector 
and his wife had not risen from the supper-table before the same 
vehicles were heard going back the way they had come. 

The next day the town was in a buzz with a delightful bit of 
news, which Mrs. Bloss heard as she was at the grocery buying a 
pound of sugar. She had had to buy several pounds of sugar 
lately; and she had made up her mind that she would call on Miss 
Luttrell shortly and introduce the subject of sugar. It was a long 
time since Miss Luttrell had made a donation of sugar. She had 
been ill, to be sure, and it could not have been expected that 
during her illness she should think of the needs of the minister’s 
household. But she must be well by this time, for the doctor had 
ceased his visits. 

The postmaster handed the pound of sugar over the counter, and 
then propounded the riddle: 

* Six people entered a room, three came out, and yet none vere 
left behind.’ 

Mrs. Bloss declined the solution of it, Riddles always gave ler 
the headache. 

The postmaster’s face was creased all over with smiles as h< 
gave her the solution. ‘Man and wife are one. Mr. Denning 
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married three couple last night, so if six people went into his par¬ 
lour, only three came out.’ 

‘Who were they 1 ’ snapped Mrs. Blosa. 

The postmaster told her Mr. Garlick had married Miss Luttrell, 
Mr. Treleaso had married Miss Haverstock, and Mr. Kaine had 
married Miss Ellacombe. Mrs. Bloss opened her eyes and her 
mouth wide as the names were uttered. ‘ 

‘ I can’t believe it!’ was all she could say. 

But it was true for all that. 

Mr. Garlick had said to Sylvia, ‘ Now that we understand each 
other, what is the use of waiting ? Have you not kept me waiting 
long enough 1’ And the same line of argument was adopted by the 
other lovers. And then they asked, ‘ Would it not be nice if dear 
old Mr. Denning would marry them V 

Mary had taken it for granted that she was to be married in 
church; but a very few words from Eainc convinced her that it 
would 1)0 best to be married by Mr. Denning at his own house, 
when lie married the other quartette. In the first place, people 
did not of necessity go to church to be married in this country; in 
the second place, he did not wisli to be married by such a cad as 
Bloss. 

‘Is he a •cad'!’ said Mary. Mr. Bloss was not a very nice 
gentleman, to be sure; still, she thought her future husband rather 
severe. 

‘ My dearest girl, can’t you sec it yourself V cried Baine. ‘ He 
cannot open his mouth without showing what a cad he is. Now 
Mr. Denning is very old-fashioned, but he is a gentleman.’ 

‘ Oh yes,’ said Mary. 

‘ Of course, if you particularly wish Bloss to officiate-’ 

‘Oh no !’ cried Mary. 

After that Mrs. Ellacombc’s arguments in favour of being 
married in church wore hardly listened to. ‘ William wishes Mr. 
Denuirg to marry us,’ said Mary, in a tone that was meant to lie 
conclusive. 

Mrs. Bloss was greatly disturbed by the news of the marriages, 
and when the reptor heard he also was disturbed. Here were 
stows enough, and more than enough, to show which way the wind 
w« blowing! 

‘ What are you going to do about it ?’ said Mrs. Bloss. 

Mr. Bloss ’shook his head. As a man, he explained to his 
nelpmeet, he was not hurt: he had no right to be hurt As min- 
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ister, he was insulted. He had been deliberately set aside as if ho 
were of no account in the parish. 

1 1 should like to know,’ said he, ‘ whether these Oxford men—• 
these Cambridge>men,—with their carnal learning and their degrees, 
—are one whit more consecrated than 1 1 ’ 

‘ I wouldn’t give that for their consecration,’ said Mrs. Bloss, 
snapping her finger and thumb. ‘ I wonder there shouldn’t be a 
law to keep these English ministers from shoving aside our own 
ministers like this. The House of Bishops ought to take the 
matter up, and if I were you I’d write to Bishop Thrasher.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Mr. Bloss, ‘I fear Bishop Thrasher would not thank 
me for writing to him. He is getting too old for his position, and 
it is time he made room for a man with more energy. But some¬ 
thing I ought to do. There are limits even in turning the other 
cheek. If I do not magnify my office, who will magnify it for 
me?’ 

‘ Putting this and that together—I mean their asking Mr. 
Trelease to bury Mrs. Maofarlanc instead of you-’ 

‘ But I was glad of that,’ said the rector candidly. ‘ I told you 
at the time, Araminta, that it saved me from a most awkward 
dilemma. It must have been known that I had signified to her 
my disapproval of the course she was taking, and though, to be 
sure, there had been no formal excommunication—the times being 
so sadty lax—and I might perhaps have stretched a point under 
pressure; yet I was well pleased not to be called upon to do so.’ 

1 It don’t matter what you felt. It was their business to come 
to you. What’s the rector for anyway V 

‘ What indeed ! ’ 

‘Well, Mr. Bloss, let me tell you this sotting you aside is just 
getting to bo systematic. And I had to buy sugar again this 
morning.’ 

Mr. Bloss took a turn up and down the room. 

‘ If I could hear of anything better-’ 

‘ Oh, la !—If we could but get back to the city-! I do 

think life in the country is a uo-aceount sort of life anyway.’ 

‘ I should like to talk with Major Forepaw. I do not want to 
do anything rash, of course. I wish he were back.’ 

Mrs. Bloss suggested that he should be written to. Mr. Bloss 
feared that would be no good, for the Major was known to have a 
habit of never answering letters. They agreed that something 
would have to be decided, since Easter was not very far ahead. 
When Easter week had come without bringing the Major, Mr. Bloss 
did write a letter, in which he asked the Mtyor’s opinion as to the 
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probability of an intention to raise his salary. This time the 
Major replied with great promptness, that, as far as he knew, there 
was no intention on the part of the parishioners to raise the rector’s 
salary. * 

Tin's decided Mr. Bloss. 

1 1 will shake the dust off my feet,’ he said; and when the 
next vestry meeting took place, the Major, who had come down on 
a flying visit, was instructed to place the rector’s resignation before 
the vestry. 

There was not one voice raised in protest. 

‘It will come much cheaper,’ said old Flippoto, ‘to have a 
young man who will board around.’ 

The little church, which had of late been so poorly attended, 
was filled to hear the rector’s last sermon. There was only one 
person who expected satisfaction from it: that was Mrs. Bloss. The 
rector had communicated to her certain portions, and they had met 
wjth her whole-souled approval. 

‘ As wo are going, I don’t see as you need care whether you 
offend them or not. I’d let them know all about it for once, if I 
were you. I consider they’ve treated us shamefully from the very 
beginning, and—I’d give it to them good and loud and see how 
they like it.’ 

It had been a habit with certain of the congregation to think 
of something else during sermon time; for not even Mr. Denrfing 
could stick to the argument that some good was to be got out 
of every sermon. He had tried hard, but had been forced to 
abaudon his position and concede that there might perhaps be an 
exception, when the pulpit happened to be occupied by Mr. 
Bloss. But on this Sunday afternoon, as it was the last sermon 
that Mr. Bloss was to give them, there was a general feeling that 
as a congregation they ought to pay him the compliment of listen¬ 
ing to it. 

The text was a good one; of itself it disposed people to listen : 
‘ He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.’ 

Then the rector settled himself to his work. He told his hearers 
of his early enthusiasm in regard to Harmonia, and how it had been 
quenched ; how he had expected to find an obedient flock, and 
had found a stiff-necked one; how he had expected his path to be 
full of pleasantness, and how they had sown it with thorns; how 
he had found stinginess instead of liberality, and sinful pride that 
would not be rebuked, instead of sweet humility that kissed the 
rod of discipliiie. But, he told them with iterative emphasis, a 
day would come when pride should be laid low. Sin had but 
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lately flaunted itself in their midst. He had been faithful with 
the sinner, but his exhortations had fallen on deaf ears. How was 
it with that sinner now ? A swift judgment had fallen on her. 
Let all beware lest judgment should overtake them. It was not 
for nothing that this terrible example was set before them. Had 
she hearkened to the voice of her minister she might be sitting in 
her place even now. 

As the sermon proceeded, wonder, resentment, and indignation 
depicted themselves by turns on the faces of the little assemblage. 
Trelease and Mr. Denning felt humiliation as well. The older 
man sat with folded arms and a look of resignation ; he had passed 
many a bad quarter of an hour, but all had had an ending, and so 
would this one. But Trelease leaned forward and hid his face in 
his hands. Was it possible that a man who called himself a priest 
of the Episcopal Church could stand up and rail from his post of 
vantage as an angry woman might rail 1 The frightful want of 
taste in the proceeding gave him a sensation of disgust; and tjieu 
too he felt himself disagree with the man so strongly. Instead of 
accusing his flock of stinginess, he might well have commended 
them for liberality, considering the unfruitful seasons Harmonia 
had met with. 

To the rest of the congregation the rector’s farewell sermon 
was as much a surprise as though he had read the Commination 
Service. There was not a man or a woman there who did not 
mentally repel the charge of stinginess. In a general way some 
of them might allow that they were not quite as humble as they 
ought to be, being such poor miserable sinners; but who was Mr. 
Bloss that he should come and put his foot on their necks 1 And 
when the allusion was made to Mrs. Macfarlane—for who else 
should it be t —a little thrill of affectionate feeling ran through the 
congregation. Even Mrs. Macgregor’s hard face softened, while 
Mrs. Ellacombe and Mary wept that such hard measure should be 
dealt to one who, after all, was perhaps no more a sinner than 
they were. 

But the sermon came to an end at last; and the congregation 
were released. Mrs. Macgregor went as far as the door and there 
sat down, while the Major and Mr. Macgregor walked up the aisle 
towards Mr. Bloss, who had slipped off his surplice and was stand¬ 
ing outside the communion rails. 

The rector sat down on the step, and the other two followed 
his example. The Major cut himself a fresh quid, and Mr. Mac¬ 
gregor inserted a peppermint drop between his lips’ and they waited 
for Mr. Bloss to speak. 
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‘ I wanted to speak to you, Major, about moving me. Having 
no team, of course I depend on the parish for that.’ 

The Major did not apprehend any difficulty in obtaining a team. 

One team would not be sufficient to take his household goods, 
the rector said. 

‘ Two teams then,’ the Major said. ‘ How far V 

‘Only as far as Junction.’ It was possible, Mr. Bloss said, 
that he might accept the charge of a city congregation. 

Mrs. Macgregor waited an instant, hoping to hear the name of 
the city ; but the Major only said ‘ Ah,’ and her husband only said 
‘ Indeed ’; and then the Major asked about what day the teams 
would bo required. She reflected that she would be sure to know 
in a day or two whither the Bloss household was going, and she 
slipped out to tell what news she had to any of the neighbours 
still lingering in the churchyard. 

‘Well,’ said Raine, as he tucked his wife’s hand under his 
arm, ‘ I always thought that man a cad; now I say ho is a beastly 
cad.’ 

‘ Oh,’ cried Mary, ‘ some one may hear you, dear.’ 

‘Don’t care if everybody hears me. I had a great mind to 
walk out of church when lie began bullying that poor little woman 
who is in her grave.’ 

‘ I thought him very cruel and unjust,’ said Mary; and her 
eyes filled again at the remembrance of it. 

Then Mrs. Macgregor came up and announced that the rector 
was even now in treaty for a team or teams to take his household 
goods to Junction. 

‘If I could help him along with a kick, he should have the 
kick,’ quoth Raine. 

Mrs. Macgregor was delighted. She went to another group to 
tell her news, with the addition that Mr. Raine would like to help 
the rector on his way with a kick. 

‘Look here, Mary,’ said Raine as they were going home, ‘I 
have a great mind I’ll get into the vestry if they will elect mo.’ 

‘Why?’ asked Mary. 

‘ Because then I shall have a voice in the choice of a clergyman. 
I tell you, Mary, if we arc to have another edition of Bloss, I shall 
give up going to church. If I cannot have a gentleman for my 
clergyman, I would rather have none at all.’ 

‘ I hope the next one will be a pious man;—not that I mean 
to say Mr. Bloss is not, but-’ 

‘It is of the greatest possible consequence that ho be a gentleman. 
Of course one takes his godliness for granted. That is, one wouldn’t 
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want a man who was ungodly. It is his business to be godly, of 
course. Depend upon it, my love, out here, it is just as it is in 
those islands Tregellas talks about. A missionary may do good, 
if he be a gentleman. If he be not one, he is sure to do harm.’ 

Mary murmured something in reply; but she was secretly 
wondering what her parents would say .to her husband’s assertion 
that gcntlemanliness should go before godliness. 

Trelease walked a little behind with his wife as the people went 
homewards. 

‘ I never felt so distressed in my life,’ he said to Kate. Kate 
pressed his arm in token of sympathy. He went on, ‘ If ever a 
poor soul deserved to be treated tenderly, it was Mrs. Maefarlane. 
I hope, for charity’s sake, that Mrs. Bloss did not know what the 
rector was going to say. And he—let us hope that when he Bpoke 
in such condemnation he had forgotten her kindness to his wife in 
that dreadful time last summer.’ 

‘ I wanted to get up and w’alk out, but I thought you might 
not like it,’ said Kate. 

1 It was perhaps as well that you did not; but I own that I 
never found it so hard to sit still. It was a very bad half-hour 
for me, Kate, feeling as I did that the man was degrading his high 
office by every word he spoke. Kate, I do wish I had a chance of 
saying a kind word for that poor woman, as a set-off to the harsh 
things Mr. Bloss has thought fit to say about her.’ 

‘ I am sure everybody would be glad if you would,’ said Kate. 

Wednesday was the day fixed on by the rector for moving. He 
had suggested Friday, but Mrs. Bloss had declined. She did not 
suppose there was any ill-luck in moving onja Friday, but a good 
many people thought there was; and there were plenty of other 
days to choose from. 

There were two applicants for the vacant place : one a young 
man just ordained, the other was Trelease. 

Trelease was elected by acclamation. 

‘ It will be all right,’ the Major observed to Maefarlane when 
he came into his office from attending the vestry meeting. ‘ Mr. 
Trelease will be popular, I reckon, and that’s what Harmonia 
wants. I’ll put that in the next lot of circulars. “Episcopal 
Church, English Rector.” That will be sure to tell with the 
Britishers. Bloss was doing all he could to pull the place down 
instead of building it up. If he’d stayed much longer he’d have 
had only Mis’ Bloss to preach to. Trelease says' he’ll be satisfied 
with the four hundred for a year, and I reckon if times get more 
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flourishing people won’t mind putting their hands in their pockets. 
I hear lumber is looking up.’ 

One day Trelease got a message from Mr. Denning, requesting 
him to go to him. He went without delay, expecting to find him 
ill, and was surprised to find him looking as usual, 

‘I will not detain you long,’ said the old man. ‘You have 
pleasant occupations. Ah, how pleasant the beginning of life is! 
I have been thinking so much lately—since I performed that 
ceremony for you and those other dear young people—I have been 
thinking so much of my own early days, when I was furnishing 
my own little rectory, getting shelves made to hold my books, and 
so forth. It was very pleasant. I have felt at times—since— 
long since—a kind of dumb agony that such a blight should have 
fallen upon me. No resentment, you understand. Oh no, no! A 
dumb agony like what Samson perhaps may have felt. And I could 
not do even as much as he did. I could pull down no pillars to crush 
my, enemies withal. But that is past. I have nothing to do but 
wait. You remember a conversation we had several months ago ?’ 

Trelease assented. 

‘ When Garlick came back, did you communicate to him what 
I had told you 1’ 

‘ I did not suppose I was to do that, unless circumstances should 
make it impossible for you to do it yourself.’ 

Mr. Denning was silent for a moment. ‘ But you had another 
reason?’ 

Trelease did not answer. 

1 You did not feel sure whether I was quite myself ? ’ 

Trelease hesitated. ‘Excuse me; I wished to feel not sure. 
It would have- been a comfort to me to know for certain that what 
you told me was but the imagining of a brain weakened by severe 
illness. But everything pointed the other way. However, there 
you were to speak to Mr. Garlick, or not to speak, as you chose.’ 

‘ I must have spoken, had I not already spoken to you. As I 
had done so, I confess I felt a repugnance to opening the subject 
with him. It does not matter. You will have to tell him very 
soon. I sent for you because I wished to show you exactly where 
to find the documents which he will require. Please look in that 
bullock trunk.’ 

Trelease opened it, and found in the midst of a chaos of papers, 
translations from the Persian, corrected manuscript, and so forth, 
the tin box he had seen before. Mr. Denning took a small key 
frdm his bunch and told him to open it. ‘You see the packet 
directed to the Bishop of- 1 ’ 
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Trelease assented. 

‘ That is what you will give to Garlick. If he objects to act, 
you will act. But I do not apprehend that he will object. Pray 
lock the box and the bullock trunk, and keep the keys till you 
want them. It will be so much off my mind. One more thing; 
would you like my Hebrew Bible ? And, do you think there would 
be any vanity in my leaving, my books to you for the express purpose 
of forming the nucleus of a public library for HarmoniaV 

Trelease’s answer may be imagined. 

‘ You really think I might, without vanity ? All, you have no 
idea what pleasure that gives me. We brought nothing into this 
world, and we can carry nothing out; but if I could ’—the old 
man spread out his arms towards the rows of heavy tomes that 
stood on their shelves along the walls— 1 if I could, I would take 
my books.’ 

‘I used to think,’ he began again, ‘how I should like—suppos¬ 
ing things had been quite otherwise with me—to help in the 
building up of Harmonia. I did talk a good deal at one time. 
But when it went beyond a certain point, I always felt compelled 
to fall into the background. Then I thought Garlick would do 
something towards it. But he got tired and went off, and of 
course all his efforts came to nought. However, now that I have 
married three couples, I feel that perhaps after all I have been 
building better than I knew. You will help to build up Hannonia; 
you and Kaine, and Garlick too, now that he has married that 
delightful Miss Luttrell.—If it is permitted to me, be sure that I 
shall watch over you all, and be interested in what you are doing.’ 

Trelease begged as a favour to be allowed to stay with him, 
but Mr. Denning refused gently but firmly. ‘ I have lived alone 
for years,’ he said. ‘It was terrible at first, but I have got 
over it. I have got over everything, I think. And what can 
it be to die alone? Nothing, nothing—after living alone as I 
have done.’ 

But he let himself be persuaded to allow Eliza and Thomas to 
remain in the house with him at night. And one night, not long 
after, the Master called him, and he was ready. 

‘ He just said, “ Little Polly,” as if he saw somebody; and then 
he fell back and ’twas all over, sir,’ said Eliza, With her apron to 
her face. ‘He was a dear, sweet gentleman,’ continued Eliza. 
‘ He repented of his sins, I do believe he did; and I hope he’s in 
glory. And pray the Lord not tempt us no more than we can bear; 
for none of us know what poor creatures we are till we’re tried.’ 

Trelease repressed the irritation he felt at hearing her speak 
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thus, and asked her mildly why she supposed Mr. Denning had any 
special sin to repent of 1 What did she know of Mr. Denning 1 

But Eliza was impenetrable. Mr. Denuing had been parson of 
the parish next to the one in which she lived when she was a girl 
just put out to service. 

That was all she chose to say; but Trcleasc suspected what she 
must be thinking of. When he saw Mr. Garlick (who hurried up 
alone from Florida), after telling him Mr. Denning’s story in, as 
nearly as possible, Mr. Denning’s own words, he mentioned Mrs. 
Rosevear’s remarks; and asked whether it might not be well to 
say something to disabuse her mind of the wrong impression she 
had had all these years. 

Mr. Garlick knew the story in so far as the world in general 
know it. Tho facts had been hushed up as far as possible, but the 
parishioners not only of Mr. Denning’s parish, but of the parishes 
adjoining, had already got their version of the story, and had 
drawn their own conclusions. Mr. Garlick was deeply affected at 
the thought that even to this corner of the earth calumny had 
pursued his ill-used friend. • 

‘ And she is not a bad woman, nor a spiteful woman; very much 
the contrary. Poor Denning! He was not aware that I knew all 
about it. I cannot say it ever occurred to me that his wife was 
the thief; but she was a fiiglity, empty-headed, little country miss, 
and his marrying her was a great misfortune. I always felt sure 
that it was not ho. I should be glad if you would take a public 
opportunity of saying a few words about him. For aught we 
know, other persons in this place besides Mrs. Bosevear may be 
under the impression that he stole that money.’ 

.There were few dry eyes in church the next Sunday when the 
rector told them how lie who had just departed from amongst them 
had borne the burden of a sin not his own; how he had held his 
peace even from good words, and had borne contumely and disgrace 
with silent fortitude; how the sin of the man’s wife had wrought 
irreparable ruin in. his life, making all his learning, all his piety, 
of no effect; making what might have been a beautiful and fruitful 
existence, an existence sterile, degraded, full of undeserved mortifica¬ 
tions. Now that he was gone from his place among the living, 
that which was obseure was made clear; the burden of guilt might 
lie on the right shoulders. He besought his hearers to take 
warning from this sad instance, to beware how they judged others, 
and to keep the Severity of their judgments for themselves; con¬ 
sidering that a man knows his own sins better than any other 
can know them. And then he went on to speak in kindly terms 
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of Mrs. Macfarlane, Melding his hearers abstain from judging her, 
and remember only her unwearied charity and kindness. He 
finished his sermon as he had begun it, with the words, ‘Judge 
not, that ye be not judged.’ 

‘ Oh, ma’am,’ said Eliza to Mrs. Tregellas, with streaming eyes, 
‘ it seems like as if I wanted to go down on my knees by the dear 
old gentleman’s grave, and beg his pardon for having thought lie 
was a thief all these years. And yet it did seem so clear. The 
whole parish believed it, ma’am.’ 

Edith could not say a word in reproach. Was Eliza the only 
woman who had been guided by the Vox 'j>opuli ? But she was 
silently thankful that she had let her instinct guide her in trusting 
Mr. Denning. 

Spring had leaped into summer when Edith had a letter from 
her Aunt Elizabeth, entreating her and her husband to come and 
see Aunt Rachel, who had been taken suddenly ill. 

Miss Elizabeth thought the doctor considered the attack 
paralytic; but ho did not say so, and she was sure Rachel would 
send him away if he hinted such a thing. She said it was 
rheumatism, and she had herself dressed every day and placed in 
her chair; and attended to business as far as she-could, just as if 
nothing was the matter with her. But oh ! Miss Elizabeth feared 
she would never walk again ; and she hoped her dear Edith would 
not be offended if she enclosed money for the three tickets, because 
it would make her extremely unhappy if Rachel died without seeing 
them all; and she knew she longed to see them though she had 
not said it in so many words. 

A month later they were driving in the De Glanvile carriage 
through the sweet Devonshire lanes towards Miss Rachel’s house. 
Edith was looking about her and rccoguising with joy each familiar 
landmark. 

‘ Here,’ she said to her husband, ‘ Aunt Rachel’s property begins. 
I remember her taking me out on purpose to show me.’ 

‘And you gave all this up for me !’ said Harry as they drove 
onward. ‘ I wonder at my cheek in asking you to beggar yourself.’ 

‘ I wouldn’t say foolish things if I were you,’ returned Edith 
with her calm smile. 

Miss Elizabeth met them at the hall door, in a state of tearful 
excitement. She seized on little Harry, and devoured him with 
kisses. 

* Oh, what a lovely child! To think of this being yours! 
Edith, you must come in to Rachel at once ; she has been counting 
the days ever since I told her you were coming.’ 
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Aunt Rachel was sitting up very straight in her chair when 
they went in. She embraced her niece warmly, and gave her hand 
in the friendliest manner to Tregellas. She was rather an invalid 
just now, she said, but she hoped to be about in a few days. 

‘ Rachel, look at Edith’s boy,' said Miss Elizabeth, coming forward 
with little Harry. 

‘Is this the auntie that cannot walk?’ inquired the child. 

‘Aunt will walk when she gets well,’ said Edith hastily. 

1 Perhaps aunt will let us go to our rooms now.’ 

Miss Elizabeth accompanied her niece upstairs, to show her her 
room, she said. The maid waB in attendance, but she dismissed 
her. ‘ I’ll be your maid, dear,’ she said. She shut the door, and 
came and fell on Edith’s neck. ‘Dear Edith, you don’t know 
what it is to see you once more, and with such a darling little boy. 
Oh, Edith, tell me you are happy.’ 

‘ Dear Aunt Elizabeth, do I not look happy ? ’ said Edith, kiss¬ 
ing her. 

‘You must be; yes, you could not help it with such a treasure, 
even if Mr. Tregellas were not everything that you could wish.’ 

‘ But he is 1’ cried Edith. 

‘In sober truth, have you never repented your marriage?’ 
Miss Elizabeth asked. ‘ For I am sure you must have been dread¬ 
fully poor.’ 

Edith laughed. ‘ Oh yes, we were dreadfully poor, and so we 
shall be for a long while to come. But I have never repented my 
marriage.’ 

The next day, after breakfast, Aunt Elizabeth drew her niece 
aside, and begged her with much significance to let little Harry 
be as much as possible with Aunt Rachel. She was afraid from 
words Rachel had let drop that she had made a will which gave 
Edith nothing. 

Edith said that what her aunt possessed was her own to do as 
she pleased with ; but Miss Elizabeth maintained that no one had 
a right to be unjust. She had not said much to Rachel, for fear 
of doing more harm than good, but she felt very strongly about it. 

‘Of course, my dear, what I have will be yours when I am 
gone; it will not be very much. Rachel’s share of the property 
turned out much more valuable than mine did. Ah, my dear, if 
I had been mistress here, do you think I would have let you go 
out to that dreadful place? You should have stayed here, and I 
should have been happy in your happiness. I could hardly sleep 
last night, dear, for thinking of that lovely child. What years it 
is since a little child belonged to this house! And to think that 
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he belongs a little bit to me! Oh, how it does warm my heart!’ 
said Miss Elizabeth, wiping her eyes. 

‘ Dear auntie,’ said Edith, kissing her, ‘ how I wish there had 
been a Harmonia for you to go to when you were young.’ 

* Well, well, it was not to be,’ said Miss Elizabeth. ‘ But we 
must go to Rachel. She will be in the drawing-room by this time. 
I hope my eyes are not red, for she is as sharp-sighted as ever.’ 

They went in and found Miss de Glanvilc seated in her chair, 
with a low table beside her spread with her Bible, her prayer-book, 
and the latest newspaper, ready cut and aired, and folded down at 
the leading article. 

But Miss Rachel was not reading. In front of her stood little 
Hariy, and he was declaiming with great earnestness:— 

1 In To tlic Juws of Death, 

In To the Mouf of Hell, 

Woile the Six Hundred.’ 

The two ladies listened until the child had finished his recital, 
and then Miss Rachel said : 

‘Now, I should like to know how much pressure had been put 
upon that child to make him commit such tasks to memory. He 
must have been whipped-’ 

‘ He,has never been whipped in his life,’ Edith cried indignantly. 

‘ Oh yes, mamma,’ said young Harry. ‘ Don’t you remember V 
Then addressing the company in general: ‘ I pulled off my shoes 
and threw them out of the buggy one Sunday when we were going 
to church, and Papa said Discipline must Be Main Tained. And 


The two aunts were speechless with laughter. 

‘Poor Harry! Did you cry very muchl’ said Miss Elizabeth 
when she could speak. 

‘ I cried tol-le-la-bly,’ said Harry. ‘ But she cried most, and I 
had to kiss her ever so hard to make her stop.’ He went up to 
his mother and began to kiss her again. 

‘ Precocious and spoilt,’ Miss Rachel muttered, as she watched 
Edith fondling her boy. ‘ And are you never whipped, little Harry,' 
to make you learn your lessons V 

‘ I have no lessons,’ said Harry junior. 

‘ What were you repeating just now V 

‘ That 1 Why, that’s fun ! I like it. I know lots and lots of 
pieces. Shall I speak you a piece about Blood and Murder, and 
Horses!’ 

‘ No, thank you,’ said Miss Rachel. 

VOL. II u 
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' Well then, do you like a piece that makes you cry 1 I can say 
“They walked in beauty side by side.” But that is very sad. 
Eliza always cries when I speak that to her.’ 

‘ Harry, you are tiring your aunt,’ said Edith. * You must go 
away.’ 

Harry sidled up to his mother. ‘ I didn’t mean to tire her. I 
wished to amuse her, because you said she could not run about in 
the garden as I could.’ 

* He does not tire me at all,’ said Miss Rachel. ‘ Come here, 
little Harry.’ 

The child went up to her and smoothed her knee with his hand. 

‘ Pretty,’ he said, laying his cheek on the soft velvet. ‘ Do you 
know this 1 “ I’ll bore a hole through Crummlc’s noase!” Thomas 
taught me that.’ 

‘The purest Cornish accent!’ cried the old ladies, when they 
could speak for laughing. ‘ What a little mimic !’ 

■ * We have not laughed so much for years,’ said Miss Elizabeth. 

‘I remember that my poor brother John was just such a mimic 
when he was that age,’ said Miss Rachel. ‘ And—yes—I do think 
I see a likeness.’ 

Miss Elizabeth went away and came back presently with a red 
morocco case containing a miniature. ‘This was brother John 
when he was six years old,’ she said. ‘Older than your child, 
Edith, but still there is a likeness.’ 

‘ It is exact,’ said Miss Rachel. ‘ Ah, I was very fond of my 
poor brother John. How I did wish lie had left a son !’ 

‘ Well,’ said Elizabeth, ‘ here is his grandson, Rachel. Won’t 
that do?’ 

‘You know it is not the same thing. He is not a real De 
Glanvile,’ said Miss Rachel sadly. 

‘ He is real enough, as far as being Edith’s boy,’ Miss Elizabeth 
persisted, ‘ and I, at any rate, intend to be thankful for what I’ve 
got. I do not think I should have been half as fond of dear Edith 
if she had been a boy.’ 

Late that night, when every one had retired, Miss Elizabeth was 
startled by hearing her sisters bell. She threw on her dressing- 
gown and went in. Miss Rachel was sitting up in bed muttering 
to herself, ‘ Fool! Dolt! Idiot!’ 

‘ Rachel!’ cried her sister, ‘ are you ill ?’ 

‘ No, but I shall be. I cannot sleep. Bring me my last will 
that is in the drawer there. Not that drawer. The will I made 
before is in that one. Now,’ she said, when Miss Elizabeth had 
brought her a folded document from the drawer she pointed out, 
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‘ look at it first to be sure which it is. Is there anything about 
almshouses 1 Look midway on the fourth page.’ 

‘ “ To be entitled and designated the De G ian vile almshouses,” ’ 
Miss Elizabeth read with dismay at seeing in black and white 
intentions which she had only suspected. 

‘Rachel de Glanvile,’ she said, laying the will down on the 
table, ‘ how will you die in peace if you do this wicked thing 1 I 
thought you were an upright woman. I have been proud, all my 
life, of your uprightness. “ If she is hard, she is just,” I have 
always said. And now-’ 

1 Stop, Elizabeth,’ said the elder lady. ‘ I did not send for you 
at this time of night to begin a lecture. I had a right to do as I 
pleased with my own. Just as much right as to change my mind, 
which I have done.’ 

‘So much the better,’ said the other with severity. ‘Then 
what do you want with this V 

‘ I want to tear it up. I don’t think I should ever have made it 
if I had known how like that child of Edith’s was to poor John.’ 

Miss Elizabeth handed the will to her sister, and looked on 
while she tore off her signature, besides tearing each sheet in 
halves down the middle. 

‘ Perhaps I shall go to sleep now,’ said Miss Rachel 1 On second 
thoughts—hand me my blotting-book, Elizabeth, and a pen and ink.’ 

Miss Elizabeth did as she was requested. Miss Rachel wrote on a 
sheet of paper for a minute or two, and then told her sister to observe 
that she was signing her name. ‘ Now you witness it,’ she said. 

‘ If that is a will,’ said Miss Elizabeth, ‘ you require two wit¬ 
nesses. Shall I call back your maid V The servant had answered 
the bell, but had been sent away again. 

‘ No,’ answered Miss Rachel, ‘ I do not choose servants to know 
my affairs. Do you witness this. It will show my intentions; 
and even if I die before I get another will made, the boy will have 
the land. I hardly know how it would be with other things; and 
in the will I have just destroyed I had left you my sapphire set 
and half my plate.’ 

‘ I do not care for anything, as long as you are not unjust to 
Edith,’ said Miss Elizabeth. 

‘ Send for Talmadge in the morning,’ said Miss Rachel, as she 
laid her head on the pillow. Talmadge was her lawyer. Miss 
Elizabeth promised, and went back to her room; but she was so 
much flurried by the thought of what her sister’s intentions had 
been, that it was long before she slept. • 

Next day Mr. Talmadge was closeted with Miss. Rachel for an 
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hour. When he was gone Miss Rachel desired to speak to her 
niece. She told her that she had left everything to little Hany: 
on one condition, that he should take the name of De Glanvile. 

* That is not a very hard condition,’ said Edith. 

1 1 would have left it to you and your husband, only he is so 
proud and stubborn that he might have objected to changing his 
name. And I do wish our name not to die out quite,’ said Miss 
Rachel. 

When Edith told her husband what her aunt’s intentions were, 
Tregellas declared he was sorry. ‘However, she may live long 
enough to change her mind fifty times,’ he said, ‘ and I don't care 
if she does. Promise me at least, Edith, that you will never at 
any time let the boy know that he has any expectations. If you 
do, they will prove his ruin, as they have proved the ruin of many 
a young fellow who might have been a sterling man if he had had 
only his head and his hands to depend on.’ 

The Tregellases had been home for some months, and Miss 
Rachel was talking every day of going to Aix-les-Bains for her 
rheumatism, when a message was brought to Tregellas one morn¬ 
ing that two persons wished to see him. 

In the servants’ hall stood Thomas, Eliza with a basket on 
her arm, from which the black cat’s head emerged, and, clinging to 
Eliza’s arm, Frankie Macfarlanc, in shabby clothes that were too 
small for him. 

‘Why, Thomas,’ said Tregellas as he shook hands, ‘slipped 
from your moorings again V 

‘ Well, sir,’ said Thomas, ‘it du look like it. But when a com¬ 
pany come and offered me a thousand dollars down for the house 
and land just as it stood, why then I thought there was some sense 
in slipping moorings. And here’s Frankie, sir, that was stole 
away. We found him starving in the street, just as we were on 
our way to the ship we came by. After hearing of one of they 
big steamers getting a hole in her, says I to ’Liza, “ I am going in 
a sailing vessel, and then we may get home, if we do take a little 
longer about it.” So we found a vessel that was bound to Bristol 
with a cargo of lumber; and we could do no other than take 
Frankie with us. And now I’ll hand him over to you, sir.’ 

Frankie’s adventures would take a volume to tell, and this is 
not the time or place for them. 

Eliza took her earliest opportunity of speaking to Mrs. Tregellas 
in private. 

‘ If you please; ma’am, would you put this in a safe place 1 It’s 
Thomas’s last will and testament, ma’am. He wrote down that I 
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was to have everything he left, and I took and wrote down that 
Master Harry was to have everything I left.’ . 

‘ You must not do that, Eliza,’ said Edith. * You have relatives.’ 

‘ Yes, ma’am, so I have; an idle, drunken lot, that would ha’ 
drained us dry, if we would ha’ let ’em, before we went to America; 
and that’ll do the same if we let ’em, now we’ve come back. No! 
They ain’t going to have what me and my man have worked so 
hard for. And if you won’t have it, why, I’ll give it to the 
hospitals. But do ’ee take it, my dear; now do ’ce, for that blessed 
little dear. An’ the Lord knows how many brothers an’ sisters he 
mayn’t be spared to have.’ 

Tregellas was talking of going back to Harmonia, when he 
received a letter from the company which had bought Thomas’s 
little place, making an olfcr for his laud, and for the hillside which 
stood in his wife’s name. There were strong indications of iron in 
all the land round there, and the company proposed sinking a shaft 
where Thomas’s land joined the hillside. Edith smiled. ‘They 
offer me a hundred pounds for what cost me fifty. What do you 
say, Harry?’ 

; Tregellas was in a brown study. ‘ If Harmonia is to become a 
mining place, I do not sec how we could live there. And to have 
a mining shaft, and engines going, and worse than that, a mining 
population, almost at our door! ’ 

‘ It would spoil our Eden,’ said Edith mournfully. 

But if the Tregellases were sorry to give up the place they had 
made, Harmonia saw, in the advent of this mining company, some 
gleams of the prosperity it so sorely needed. The Colonel sold the 
land on which he had had his tea nursery, and a big boarding¬ 
house rose up mushroom-like, and will remain perhaps until it is 
burnt down. The Colonel is not in low spirits about his failure. 
He does not think he dropped very much money in the experiment, 
and he is now deeply absorbed in the problem of making sugar 
from sorghum cane, which, as the Major assures him, can be done 
at a cost of two cents a pound. The Colonel has his table full of 
books and pamphlets, and is reading up the subject very carefully; 
and the Major puts paragraphs once a month into the Mugwump, 
to tell everybody that the Colonel is about shortly to grasp a 
fortune, and that he is one of the foremost citizens in Harmonia. 

One day, a year later, Raine, who had set up a market-waggon, 
and had just disposed of a varied assortment of country produce, 
went to the post-office as usual on his way home to get Ms English 
paper. 
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As lie approached the door he observed the postmaster standing 
in the middle of the store, with his wife and daughter close to him 
in an attitude of the deepest attention. He was standing so that 
the light fell on something which he held in his hand. It was a 
post-card, Raine saw, and he was spelling out the contents for 
the women’s benefit. Raine stood where he was and heard as 
follows:— 

‘ Chinquapin College. 

‘Dear Raine —I wrote you some time since that I had 
commenced a theological course here with a view to entering the 
ministry, as I feel sure that I shall do much better as a clergyman 
than as a fanner, and it is not putting into the laud all the time 
and not knowing whether you will get anything out, as is the ease 
with a farmer. I do not expect any difficulty in getting a parish. 
If Harmonia is on the look-out for a minister about the time I get 
ordained, you might drop me a line, and I could apply for it. I 
know I should lie more popular than old Bloss was. I am engaged, 
and intend to be married the day after I am ordained. It is a 
profound secret at present, so please do not mention it. 

‘Yours, 

1 Huish.’ 

‘ Going to be married ! I wish he’d said who to,’ cried the two 
women together. ‘What a pretty handwrite !’ 

‘ There’s something more,’ said the postmaster. ‘ Burned if I 
can make it out.’ 

Raine stepped inside. ‘ If you will hand me the card, perhaps I 
shall be able to make it out.’ 

The postmaster’s wife and daughter shrieked and vanished. 
The postmaster stood his ground. His whole bearing was that of 
the Government official who says, ‘ Well, what are you going to do 
about itl’ 

Nevertheless he was not sorry to get himself behind the cup¬ 
board and pretend to search diligently for letters. 

Meanwhile Raine read at his ease the words which had baffled 
the postmaster. 

‘A p avcfivXX. apS V7T oAS /Jot. AevS jit] a ifnvep, YtAA prjxa \> 
v«£t povO trepraiVi’ 

THE END 


Printed by R. & R. Clark, Edinburgh. 
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